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Every  Reader  Is  a  Buyer 
He  Buys  What  He  Reads  About 
He  Doesn’t  Buy  What  He  Hasn’t  Read  About 

When  he  sees  in  a  shop  what  he  heis  been  reading  about,  it  is 
familiar,  friendly — he  is  half  sold  already.  That  is  “consumer 
acceptance.’* 

The  dealer  likes  to  sell  advertised  goods — they’re  easier  to 
sell.  No  costly  waste  of  time  and  sales  effort  telling  the  consumer 
about  them.  The  dealer  knows  that  it  is  the  advertised  goods 
that  move — and  keep  moving.  He  is  eager  to  buy  advertised 
goods.  That  is  “dealer  acceptance.” 

With  its  circulation  of  approximately  400,000  —  about 
1 ,200,000  daily  reader-buyer  power, — The  Chicago  Daily  News 
is  the  one  out-standing  creator  of  “consumer  acceptance”  in 
Chicago  and  its  suburbs.  Ninety-four  per  cent  of  its  circulation 
is  concentrated  in  this  rich  and  compact  radius  of  “sixty  minutes 
from  the  loop,”  embracing  a  population  of  more  than  3,500,000 
persons. 

TTie  Daily  News  Merchandising  Service  is  the  most  modern, 
practical  and  efficient  in  this  area.  Through  its  intimate,  friendly 
contact  with  dealers,  backed  by  the  known  influence  and  power 
of  The  Daily  News  as  an  advertising  medium,  it  establishes  that 
“dealer  acceptance”  that  nowadays  is  so  essential  to  the  initiation 
of  successful  sales  campaigns. 

Market,  Merchandising,  Medium — the  “three  M’s”  of 
mercantile  success — you  have  them  here,  efficiently  and  econom¬ 
ically  under  one  roof. 

THE  CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS 

First  in  Chicago 
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lirst  PaperTo  Get  Ford^ 
OvmPiesideinialDeclaraticMi 


For  months  the  Nation  has  been 
waiting  for  Henry  Ford’s  definite 
statement  of  his  attitude  toward  the 
Presidential  nomination. 

Newspapers,  magazines  and  poli¬ 
ticians  have  been  speculating  for 
more  than  a  year  as  to  what  the  na¬ 
ture  of  Mr.  Ford’s  pronouncement 
would  be.  It  was  the  great  riddle  of 
the  1924  campaign  and  remained  un¬ 
solved  until  Wednesday,  December 
19,  when  The  Detroit  News  published 
Mr.  Ford’s  own  statement  of  his  atti¬ 


tude  toward  the  nomination,  and  to 
President  Coolidge. 

The  Detroit  News  was  the  first 
paper  in  the  United  States  to  obtain 
and  publish  what  the  whole  nation 
was  waiting  with  bated  breath  to 
hear.  It  was  the  greatest  scoop  of 
1923,  and  one  of  the  greatest  in  the 
history  of  journalism. 

This  extraordinary  feat  is  another 
example  of  the  enterprise  and  leader¬ 
ship  which  has  made  The  Detroit 
News  one  of  the  great  metropolitan 
newspapers  of  the  country. 


The  Detroit  News 

275y000  Circulation  Daily,  275,000  Sunday 
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Radio  Business 
is  ^ood  in  Philadelphia! 

With  over  400,000  individual  homes,  Philadelphia  is  well  adapted  to 
the  use  of  radio,  which  makes  it  one  of  the  most  responsive  markets  in 
the  United  States. 

The  Bulletin  features  radio  every  day. 

Six  days  a  week  The  Bulletin  carries  more  radio  advertising  than  all 
other  Philadelphia  newspapers  combined  seven  days  a  week.  For  the 
first  nine  months  of  this  year  The  Bulletin  has  carried  over  175,000  agate 
lines  of  radio  advertising. 

Dominate  Philadelphia 

Create  maximum  impression  at  one  cost  by  concentrating  in  the  news¬ 
paper  “nearly  everybody”  reads — 


Wm  pmletin 

PHILADELPHIA’S  NEWSPAPER 

(J.  S.  Post  Office  report  of  net  paid  circulation  for  six  months  ending  September  30, 1923 — 503,368. 

The  circulation  of  The  Philadelphia  Bulletin  is  larger  than  that  of  any  other  daily  or 
Sunday  newspaper  published  in  Pennsylvania,  and  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  United  States. 
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Approved  Store  Methods,  Plus  Public  Confidence  Built  Circulation  and  Advertising  for  the 
Sacramento  Bee  in  Face  of  Competition  With  Strong  San  Francisco  Dailies 


'T’HE  sale  on  Sept.  1,  by  V.  S.  Mc- 
^  Clatchy  of  his  half  interest  in  the 
Sacramento  Bee  and  the  h'resno  I?ee,  to 
his  younger  brother,  C.  K.  McClatchy, 
;uid  the  retirement  of  V.  S.  and  his  sons 
from  active  management  in  both  enter¬ 
prises,  has  drawn  attention  to  one  of  the 
interesting  stories  of  California  newspaper 
history. 

Certain  <letaifs  of  the  story,  now  first 
made  public,  have  interest  for  the  non- 
metropolitan  newspaper  publisher,  and 
may  assist  him  in  solving  some  of  his 
own  problems,  if  he  will  make  due  allow¬ 
ance  for  the  differences  that  exist  be¬ 
tween  communities  in  conditions  and 
psychology. 

The  story  of  the  Sacramento  Bee  un¬ 
folds  the  ultimate  success  attained  after 
many  years  of  consistent  effort  in  grad¬ 
ually  working  out  and  applying  to  a 
nxKlest  newspaper  enterprise  certain  prin¬ 
ciples  now  generally  recognized  as  being 
the  foundation  of  successful  merchandis¬ 
ing. 

The  story  of  the  Fresno  Bee  (to  be  told 
in  a  separate  article)  discloses  the  un¬ 
usual  success  attending  a  bold  investment 
of  capital  in  a  new  held  on  the  theory 
that  the  general  principles  upon  which  the 
Sacramento  Bee  had  been  slowly  built 
would  make  for  quick  success  in  another 
community  capable  of  supporting  a  good 
new  spai)er. 

The  Sacramento  Bee  is  the  second 
oldest  living  daily  newspaper  in  Cali¬ 
fornia,  having  been  established  in  1857. 
The  San  Francisco  Bulletin  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  1854.  The  Sacramento  Union, 
in  its  day  the  greatest  daily  newspaper  in 
California,  was  started  in  1851,  but  suc¬ 
cumbed  in  1875 — being  absorb^  by  the 
Record,  a  newspaper  established  by  the 
Central  Paciric  Railroad  to  destroy  the 
Union  because  of  its  antagonism  to  rail¬ 
road  interests.  The  Record  became  then 
the  Record-Union,  but  changed  its  name 
to  the  Sacramento  Union  in  1903. 

The  Sacramento  Bee  has  been  con¬ 
tinuously  published,  controlled  and  ac¬ 
tively  managed  since  pioneer  days  by 
members  of  one  family — the  third  gen¬ 
eration  being  now  in  charge.  That  is  a 
record,  not  only  for  California,  but  pos¬ 
sibly  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 

James  McClatchy,  veteran  editor,  and 
generally  referred  to  as  founder  of  the 
Bee,  though  he  was  not  its  first  owner, 
was  also  sheriff  of  Sacramento  County  in 
the  early  60's,  when  feeling  ran  high  be¬ 
tween  the  North  and  South  and  when  a 
determined  effort  was  made  to  have  the 
Colden  State  cast  her  fortunes  with  the 
Confederacy.  It  was  James  McClatchy 
w;lio  saved  California  to  the  Union  by 
discovery  of  a  plot  under  which  the 
United  States  army  forces  at  Benicia  in 
command  of  General  Albert  Sidney  John¬ 
ston  were  to  be  turned  over  to  the  Con¬ 
federacy,  and  by  sending  warning  of  that 
plot  by  pony  express  to  President  Lincoln. 
In  response  to  that  warning.  General 
Sumner  came  out  to  California  under 
secret  instructions,  and  on  peremptory 
demand  relieved  Johnston  of  his  com¬ 
mand.  Johnston  went  east  at  once,  and 
heljied  to  make  history  by  serving  as  a 
Confederate  officer  during  the  Glance 
of  the  war. 

On  the  death  of  James  McClatchy  in 


By  V.  S.  McCLATCHY 


October,  1883,  his  two  sons,  V.  S.  and 
C.  K.,  became  joint  owners  and  publishers 
of  the  Bee,  each  holding  a  half  interest, 
a  relation  and  activity  which  continued 
for  almost  40  years,  that  is,  up  to  Sept. 
1,  1923. 

The  newspaper  was  managed  under  a 
system  of  joint  control,  all  policies  being 
mutually  agreed  upon,  and  details  being 
carried  out,  either  by  C.  K.  as  editor,  or 
by  V.  S.  as  publisher,  as  the  case  might 
be.  In  order  to  conserve  effort,  each  be¬ 
came  a  specialist  in  the  study  of  certain 
matters  of  public  moment  and  was  re¬ 
lied  upon  by  the  other  for  information— 
though  not  necessarily  for  judgment — as 
to  such  subjects. 

In  time,  through  study  and  experience, 
a  system  of  principles  for  government  of 
policy  in  the  various  departments  of  the 
newspaper  was  worked  out,  and  there¬ 
after  steadily  adhered  to  in  the  face  of 
difficulties  and  occasional  losses,  for  some 
of  the  policies  adopted  were  not  known 
to,  or  followed  generally  by,  publishers 
in  early  days,  nor  were  they  looked  upon 
favorably  at  that  time  by  all  those  who 
made  use  of  newspaper  publicity. 


That  they  might  not  be  influenced, 
even  unconsciously,  in  matters  of  news 
and  editorial  comment,  the  joint  owners 
and  managers  pledged  themselves  not  to 
join  fraternal  organizations ;  not  to  own 
stock  in  public  utilities,  or  promotion 
schemes;  not  to  accept  public  office,  nor 
to  ask  political  favors  for  themselves  or 
their  friends;  and  to  exact  from  those 
whom  they  helped  elect  to  public  office 
only  the  faithful  discharge  of  their  duties. 
In  short,  they  pledged  themselves  to  make 
the  newspaper  business  their  life  work 
and  not  to  permit  themselves  to  be  di¬ 
verted  therefrom  by  outside  interests. 

As  a  result  of  application  of  these 
policies — and  very  hard  work — the  Sac¬ 
ramento  Bee,  an  evening  newspaper,  in 
the  last  20  years  particularly,  has  steadily 
grown  until  it  now  occupies  a  command¬ 
ing  position  throughout  the  great  Sacra¬ 
mento  Valley,  dominating  the  field  on 
week  days  even  against  the  large  morn¬ 
ing  dailies  of  San  Francisco.  Its  paid 
circulation  is  40,000,  all  permanent  door¬ 
step  circulation,  with  the  exception  of 
about  3,000  street  sales  in  Sacramento 
City  and  6,000  by  mail.  Its  circulation  in 
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Sacramento  City  is  18,(XX)  (population 
1920  census  69,000,  but  now  probably 
80,000  or  85,000,  though  more  is  claimed). 
Its  circulation  within  a  radius  of  fifty 
miles  is  29,000.  It  has  practically  no 
suburban  circulation,  as  the  nearest  towns 
or  settlements  of  size  are  20  miles  away. 
Of  its  total  circulation  only  5,000  goes 
outside  of  the  100-mile  zone.  It  pub¬ 
lished  last  year  (19^),  12,641,790  lines 
of  advertising,  which  is  (so  far  as  indi¬ 
cated  by  records  at  hand)  more  than  was 
published  by  any  six-day  newspaper  in  a 
town  of  100,000  population  or  less. 

The  policies  upon  which  the  Bee’s  suc¬ 
cess  have  been  t»sed  may  be  thus  briefly 
stated :  The  publication  of  a  daily  news¬ 
paper,  in  the  last  analysis  and  in  the  finer 
sense,  is  a  merchandising  business,  and 
can  and  should  be  governed  by  the  prin¬ 
ciples  which  make  for  honest  and  success¬ 
ful  merchandising. 

To  the  subscriber,  the  newspaper  sells 
the  news  of  the  day,  and  even  such  honest 
advice  or  comment  as  may  or  should  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  editorial  columns ;  to  the 
advertiser  is  sold  publicity  for  his  indi¬ 
vidual  business.  Each  customer  of  a 
newspaper,  whether  subscriber  or  adver¬ 
tiser,  is  entitled  to  fair  and  courteous 
treatment,  without  discrimination,  but  he 
has  a  right  particularly  to  receive  honest 
goods  and  the  best  that  his  money  will 
pay  for,  and  full  information  concerning 
what  he  buys,  not  only  as  to  quantity,  but 
also  as  to  quality. 

Applying  these  principles  to  the  news¬ 
paper  business,  there  are  four  things  that 
will  make  a  successful  newspaper  ih  any 
community  capable  of  supporting  one: 

(1)  Produce  a  newspaper  which  will 
hold  the  interest  and  confidence  of  the 
public. 

(2)  Introduce  the  newspaper  to  the 
community  until  a  large  number  of  sub¬ 
scribers  acquire  the  habit  and  will  renew 
practically  without  solicitation. 

(3)  Prove  to  the  advertiser  that  you 
have  that  kind  of  circulation  and  that  he 
cannot  afford  to  do  without  it.  Show 
him  how  to  use  space  so  as  to  obtain 
successful  results. 

(4)  Be  fair  in  all  dealings. 

Some  newspapers  make  money  without 
doing  all  of  these  things;  no  newspaiier 
has  done  all  of  them  without  gaining 
prestige  and  profit. 

The  Bee  staff  was  instructed  that  news 
must  be  told  as  it  happens — not  as  edi¬ 
torial  views  might  color  it;  that  all  in¬ 
dividuals,  regardless  of  position  or 
wealth,  must  have  fair  treatment ;  that 
mistakes,  particularly  if  injury  were  done 
thereby,  must  be  corrected  when  ascer¬ 
tained,  even  in  the  absence  of  demand,  in 
the  belief  that  the  conduct  which  a  gen¬ 
tleman  follows  is  not  too  good  for  a  good 
newspaper ;  that  people  who  differ  with 
the  ^itorial  views  on  important  matters 
are  not  barred  from  expressing  their 
views  in  the  paper’s  columns. 

A  policy  of  this  kind  offers  a  safety 
valve  for  the  public,  and  will  disarm  ill- 
will,  even  against  an  aggressive  news¬ 
paper  of  decided  editorial  views.  In  the 
case  of  the  Bee  the  result  is  seen  in  the 
fact  that  during  the  years  when  party 
organs  were  thought  a  necessity,  or  a 
desirable  thing,  there  was  no  Demiocratic 
newspaper  in  Sacramento  (Dity,  though 
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the  DemcKrats  polled  a  large  vote  and  not 
infrequently  elected  their  candidates. 
They  were  generally  satisfied,  however, 
with  the  news  treatment  they  received 
from  the  Bee,  an  independent  Republican 
newspaper. 

Only  two  libel  suits  have  been  corn- 


times  as  large  as  the  Bee  in  each  of  these 
towns. 

Aside  from  the  benefit  this  department 
has  been  to  the  Bee  and  its  advertisers,  it 
has  brought  the  Valley  towns  into  closer 
touch  with  each  other  and  with  Sacra¬ 
mento  City,  has  caused  the  disappearance 


This  was  R.  E.  (“Bob”)  Jones,  who  has 
since  acquired  a  national  reputation  as  a 
writer  for  agricultural  journals. 

It  had  been  believed  that  agricultural 
advertisers  could  not  be  induced  to  use 
such  a  section  of  a  daily  newspaper  as 
against  the  columns  of  the  regular  agri- 


the  Bee  originated  and  used  two  plans. 
First,  to  establish  the  claim  for  its  circu¬ 
lation,  in  the  absence  of  “A.  B.  C.”  audit 
and  in  the  face  of  general  disbelief  of 
publishers’  statements,  and,  particularly, 
disbelief  locally  that  the  Bee  has  passed 
its  morning  contemporary,_  there  was 


menced  against  the  Bee  in  the  past  1&  generally  of  minor  jealousies,  and  created  cultural  journals,  but  under  direction  of  originated^  in  Dec^ber,  18^—31  years 
years.  The  paper’s  well-known  news  a  sectional  spirit  and  a  unity  of  interest  W.  H.  James,  then  assistant  to  the  pub-  ago — the  “subscription  block  book,  which 


policy,  its  printed  instructions  to  its  staff,  which  has  been  of  the  greatest  value. 


its  care  in  handling  the  daily  news  and 
its  voluntary  correction  of  errors  fur¬ 
nished  conclusive  evidence  of  fair  iiitent 
which  was  effective  with  judge  and  jury 
in  the  few  cases  that  went  to  Court. 

The  Bee  is  an  evening  newspaper,  and 
since  it  commanded  sufficient  resources, 
has  followed  the  policy  of  making  a  com¬ 
plete  newspaper  and  not  a  mere  tender 
for  the  morning  papers.  Its  theory  is 
that  the  evening  newspaper  that  properly 
fills  its  news  field  does  not  need  an  excess 
of  features  to  maintain  its  circulation; 
and  that  the  circulation  secured  and  held 


The  newspaper  in  a  non-metropolitan 
community  that  would  make  the  most  of 
its  opportunities  should  cover  the  in¬ 
teresting  local  news  of  its  field  thorough¬ 
ly.  That  is  not  often  done  in  this  day  of 
features,  even  for  city  news,  and  much 
less  for  suburban  and  district  news.  Even 
in  State,  section  and  national  stories, 
there  are  sometimes  local  ends  more  in¬ 
teresting  to  the  subscribers  than  the  main 
event.  The  smaller  newspapers  that  have 
special  Washington  correspondence, 
usually  content  themselves  with  the  serv¬ 
ices  of  an  established  bureau  serving 


through  publication  of  the  news  which  number  of  newspapers,  which  will  supply 


lisher  of  the  Bee  and  now  its  business 
director,  agricultural  advertisers,  Iwth 
local  and  national,  were  shown  in  time 
that  they  could  secure  results  from  use  of 
space  in  the  Country  Life  section,  and  it 
became  in  time  unique  in  its  line  of  ad¬ 
vertisers.  Following  the  Bee’s  success, 
other  newspapers  have  attempted  a  simi¬ 
lar  policy  with  varying  degrees  of  suc¬ 
cess. 

It  may  be  said  in  part  explanation  of 
the  Bee’s  success  in  this  regard  that  its 
territory  is  unusual  in  the  extent  and 
variety  of  its  agricultural  and  horticul¬ 
tural  interests.  Not  only  are  working 
farmers  and  orchardists  concerned  in  this 


plan  has  since  been  followed  by  many 
other  newspapers. 

At  that  time,  the  Bee’s  total  circulation 
was  only  6,700— and  the  population  of 
Sacramento  City  was  27,000. 

The  subscription  block  book  devoted  a 
page  to  each  residence  block  in  the  city, 
and  thereon  was  indicated  in  diagram 
each  house,  its  street  number,  the  name 
of  the  occupant  and  the  local  and  metro¬ 
politan  newspapers  subscribed  for  by  him. 
It  took  time  and  some  diplomacy  to  se¬ 
cure  this  information. 

On  completion  of  the  block  book,  the 
larger  advertisers  in  the  city  were  in¬ 
vited  to  meet  together  to  learn  something 


interests  .the  community  is  a  permanent  them  with  stories  of  a  general  nature  and  department,  but  many  of  the  residents  of  9^  value  which  it  had 
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circulation,  while  circulation  which  is  se¬ 
cured  through  “features”  is  a  circulation 
which  is  easily  diverted  by  the  other  fel¬ 
low’s  features. 

On  the  Pacific  Coast,  of  course,  the 
difference  in  time  enables  the  evening 
newspaper  to  publish  the  day’s  happen¬ 
ings  throughout  the  world  in  its  edition 
that  leaves  the  press  at  3  p.  m. ;  but  dif¬ 
ference  in  time  alone  will  not  make  a 
newspaper.  In  many  of  the  cities  on  the 
Pacific  Coast,  the  morning  newspaper  still 
dominates  the  field. 

The  real  development  of  the  Bee  in  its 
district  was  inaugurated  in  1903 — and  was 
bom  of  necessity.  At  that  time  it  was 
practically  a  local  paper  for  Sacramento 
City,  with  a  total  circulation  of  7,700, 
while  the  population  of  the  city  was 
27,000. 

What  little  circulation  the  paper  had  in 
the  outside  towns  of  the  Valley  was 
maintained  only  at  great  expense  through 
solicitation  and  by  use  of  premiums,  with 
consequent  frequent  change  of  readers, 
due  to  lack  of  features  which  would  hold 
subscribers  in  those  towns  against  com- 


respond  to  an  occasional  demand  for  de¬ 
tail  on  a  local  matter. 

The  Bee  followed  that  plan  for  many 
years,  but  a  few  years  ago,  in  logical 
pursuance  of  its  established  news  policy, 
it  sent  a  number  of  the  home  office  staff 
to  Washington  and  opened  its  own 
bureau,  with  instructions  to  dig  up  every¬ 
thing  in  Departments  and  Congress  that 
had  a  northern  California  interest,  and 
handle  national  issues  as  a  side  line.  It  is 
astonishing  how  much  matter  of  interest 
to  a  district  can  be  thus  unearthed  in 
Washington  by  a  competent  reporter  with 
industry  and  a  nose  for  news,  and  inti¬ 
mately  familiar  with  conditions  and  in¬ 
terests  in  his  district.  Certainly  the 
expense  is  greater  than  involved  in  the 
plan  of  using  an  established  bureau,  but 
the  newspaper  that  aims  to  be  the  top- 
notcher  in  its  section  must  make  up  its 
mind  that  money  judiciously  spent  to 
secure  the  news  in  which  the  section  finds 
interest  is  money  well  spent. 

In  1910,  the  Bee  inaugurated  also,  as  a 
feature  of  its  Saturday  issue,  first  an 
agricultural  page  and  afterwards  an  agri- 


Sacramento  City  and  of  the  smaller 
towns  of  the  Valley  have  interests  di¬ 
rectly  or  indirectly  in  the  products  of  the 
soil  and  the  markets,  and  follow  with 
more  or  less  care  the  agricultural  news  as 
published  in  the  Country  Life  Section. 
This  close  reading  undoubtedly  serves  to 
establish  the  value  of  its  advertising 
columns. 

In  business  matters  the  Bee  followed 
policies  which  accord  with  the  established 
rules  of  honest  merchandising.  Exact 
statements  of  circulation  in  city  districts, 
suburbs  and  individual  outside  towns  were 
made  many  years  ago,  when  such  state¬ 
ments  handicapped  in  competition;  pub¬ 
lished  advertising  rates  granting  the  same 
price  to  all  individuals  for  the  same  space 
and  conditions,  with  no  free  readers  or 
rebates,  were  rigidly  adhered  to,  so  that 
advertising  solicitors,  working  indepen¬ 
dently,  could  safely  quote  rates  and  condi¬ 
tions  and  guarantee  them  to  an  advertiser 
in  New  York,  or  in  Sacramento,  with  cer¬ 
tainty  that  there  would  be  no  embar¬ 
rassing  discrepancies.  Mail  subscriptions 
were  collected  in  advance,  and  route  sub¬ 


petition  of  the  metropolitan  dailies  of  cultural  section,  under  the  title  of  “Cali-  scribers  who  failed  to  pay  were  cut  off. 
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San  Francisco. 

Obviously,  if  the  Bee  aimed  to  secure 
a  permanent  subscription  list  outside  the 
city,  some  change  in  its  news  policy  was 
necessary. 

A  Sunday  morning  edition  with  fea¬ 
tures  was  considered  and  abandoned, 
partly  because  of  the  great  expense ;  part¬ 
ly  because  such  features  as  could  be  se¬ 
cured  would  be  poor  in  comparison  with 
those  used  by  the  Hearst  organization  in 
its  San  Francisco  newspaper;  and  finally 
l)ecause  it  was  believed  that  the  advertis¬ 
ing  usually  given  a  Sunday  morning  paper 
could  be  held  by  the  Bee  in  its  Saturday 
evening  edition. 

It  was  evidently  necessary  to  secure 


fornia  Country  Life.”  The  intention  was 
to  depart  from  the  usual  agricultural 
style  of  technical  instruction,  and  to  se¬ 
cure  presentation,  in  news  form,  of  in¬ 
teresting  agricultural  happenings  and  con¬ 
ditions  in  the  Valley — valuable  to  agri¬ 
culturists  and  horticulturists. 

The  usual  mistake  was  made  of  em¬ 
ploying  a  graduate  and  trained  agri¬ 
cultural  college  man  without  due  regard 
to  his  news  sense.  After  a  two  years’ 
trial,  the  experiment  failed.  Thereupon, 
one  of  the  Bee’s  reporters  who  had  start¬ 
ed  in  the  “cub”  section,  and  who  had 
shown  interest  in  agricultural  matters, 
was  installed  as  head  of  the  news  section 
of  Country  Life.  In  the  course  of  a  few 


At  first  such  policies  caused  loss  of 
some  business.  Some  subscribers  object¬ 
ed  to  paying  promptly,  or  at  all.  The 
foreign  advertisers  assumed  that  no  small 
newspaper  was  conducted  on  the  basis 
outlined,  although  many  are  today.  But 
strict  adherence  to  these  policies  made  in 
time  a  national  reputation  for  a  small 
paper,  and  ultimately  brought  it  business. 

The  subscriber  will  pay  for  a  really 
good  newspaper  if  he  wants  it:  the  ad¬ 
vertiser  is  satisfied  to  pay  even  a  high 
rate  if  certain  that  the  publicity  paid  for 
is  exactly  as  represented  and  if  he  knows 
that  the  rate  is  “rock  bottom,”  with  no 
chance  of  special  favor  to  a  competitor. 

To  furnish  conclusive  proof  as  to  circu 


some  featur;  S  wouW  oi  years  he  made  a  pronounced  success  of  it.  lation  and  rigidity  of  advertising  rates,  Tand  later  at  ^ 


nent  interest  to  the  Valley  towns  and  in 
the  use  of  which  the  metropolitan  news¬ 
papers  could  not  afford  to  follow. 

So  was  evolved  the  idea  of  publishing, 
in  effect,  a  local  newspaper  for  the  entire 
Sacramento  Valley  and  bordering  moun- 
^tain  towns  (a  territory  of  about  5,000.000 
acres)  instead  of  one  for  Sacramento  C^ity 
ali)ne.  The  start  was  modest,  but  in  time 
every  point  in  the  Valley — and  even  in 
the  contiguous  border  districts  of  Nevada 
and  Oregon — was  covered  by  a  paid  cor¬ 
respondent,  who  sent  in  news  daily  by 
mail,  telephone  and  telegraph.  The 
“Superior  California  News  Department,” 
as  it  was  called,  steadily  developed  until 
in  time  it  called  for  the  services  of  a 
special  editor  and  three  assistants  to  di¬ 
rect  125  correspondents  and  handle  copy. 

At  present,  in  no  other  newspaper  can 
the  news  of  all  the  towns  of  the  northern 
portion  of  the  state  be  had,  in  addition 
to  that  of  Sacramento  City,  as  fully  as 
in  the  Bee. 

In  consequence,  the  Bee  has  its  own 
routes  in  each  of  these  towns,  delivering 
the  paper  before  nightfall  at  doorsteps, 
and  holding  through  its  local  agents,  al¬ 
most  without  solicitation  in  every  town 
save  one,  a  larger  circulation  than  any 
metropolitan  newspaper.  When  this  “Su¬ 
perior  California  News  Department”  was 
inaugurated,  the  leading  San  Francisco 
papers  had  a  circulation  from  two  to  five 


‘GOOD  ANGEL”  WITH  $2,000,000  CAME 
CHRISTMAS  TO  NEW  JERSEY  DAILY 


A  NEWSPAPER  was  given  full 
time  of  a  “good  angel”  last  week, 
when  John  Borg,  40,  a  broker,  retired 
from  Wall  Street  after  having  amassed 
a  fortune  of  $2,000,000.  Mr.  Borg  is 
third  owner  of  the  Hackensack  (N.  J.) 
Bergen  Evening  Record.  This  news¬ 
paper,  he  says,  is  his  greatest  joy  in  life. 

The  retiring  financier  broke  into  the 


stopped  to  eat  lunch.  I  have  a  malted 
milk  brought  up  to  my  desk  in  the  office 
and  gulp  it  down,”  he  said. 

“That's  how  fast  the  pace  is.  I  don’t 
know  about  other  men,  but  I  can’t  work 
without  putting  everything  I  have  in  it.” 

The  young  ex-broker  leaves  the 
world’s  financial  center  without  grey 
hair,  and  without  an  illusion.  He  started 


for  them.  Each  advertiser  was  requested 
to  send  with  his  representative  a  list  of 
10  residents  of  the  city,  with  the  location 
of  their  residences  and  the  newspapers 
they  subscribed  for. 

At  this  meeting,  tests  were  made  of 
the  accuracy  of  the  individual  entries  in 
the  block  book,  when  these  advertisers, 
in  turn,  called  out  the  street  numbers  of 
certain  residences,  and  were  advised  by 
reference  to  the  block  book  of  the  name 
of  the  occupants  and  the  respective  news¬ 
papers  subscribed  for.  In  this  way  it 
was  found  that  the  book  was  compara¬ 
tively  free  from  error.  Footings  by 
streets  or  districts  indicated  to  the  ad¬ 
vertiser  the  exact  circulation  of  each 
newspaper  in  each  district,  and  determined 
to  his  satisfaction,  with  his  knowledge 
of  the  nature  of  the  district,  the  particu¬ 
lar  articles  of  merchandise  which  could 
be  advertised  to  advantage  to  the  sub¬ 
scribers  of  that  district. 

The  first  subscription  block  book  was, 
after  this  investigation  by  the  advertisers, 
accepted  as  conclusively  establishing  the 
Bee’s  supremacy  in  its  local  field.  This 
plan  was  followed  for  a  few  years,  but  in 
time  it  was  found  unnecessary  to  go  to 
the  expense  and  trouble,  as  the  state¬ 
ments  of  the  Bee  as  to  its  circulation 
were  accepted  without  question. 

In  the  matter  of  circulation,  the  policy 
adopted  was  to  secure  quality  rather  than 
quantity,  since  it  is  the  quality  of  the 
circulation  that  pays  the  advertiser — and 
it  is  to  the  advertiser  that  a  newspaper 
must  look  for  its  principle  revenue. 

The  permanent  doorstep  circulation 
was  sought — served  by  the  Bee’s  own  car¬ 
riers — not  only  in  Sacramento  City  but 
in  the  Valley  towns.  Street  sales  in  Sac¬ 
ramento  were  discouraged  to  a  certain 
extent,  by  charging  Sc  per  copy  therefor, 
while  the  paper  was  delivered  at  resi¬ 
dence  or  office,  originally  at  the  rate  of 
per  copy.  , 

In  the  communities  which  the  Bee 
serves,  subscribers  are  willing  to  pay  a 
fair  price  for  the  newspaper  which  fur¬ 
nishes  them  with  the  news  which  they  de¬ 
sire.  The  Bee’s  subscription  price  prior 
to  the  war  was  55c  per  month,  six  days 
a  week, — since  the  war  it  has  been  75c. 
And  the  subscriber  who  pays  a  fair  or 
even  a  high  price  for  the  newspaper  which 
pleases  him  in  service,  is  the  subscriber 
of  most  value  to  the  advertiser. 

Duplication  in  circulation  was  pre¬ 
vented  by  issuing  in  Sacramento  City 
only  one  edition  of  the  Bee — a  home  edi¬ 
tion — used  for  both  street  sales  and  for 
residence  distribution.  Elarlier  editions 


newspaper  business  as  an  incident.  The  out  for  himself  when  he  was  only  16  at  were  used  only  for  the  mails,  and  for 


paper  was  failing,  and  with  a  group,  he 
agreed  to  finance  it.  He  soon  became 
really  interested. 

“Building  that  newspaper  up  was  the 
most  interesting  thing  I  ever  did  in  my 
life,”  he  said.  “I  watched  it  grow  from 
eight  pages  to  32,  and  from  4,000  circula¬ 
tion  to  8,500. 

“I  write  many  of  the  editorials.  It’s 
a  great  game — ^but  it  has  two  sides.  Half 
the  people  in  the  county  want  to  kiss  me 
and  the  other  half  want  to  kick  me.” 

Mr.  Borg  tells  all  who  ask  he  is  glad 
to  leave  the  Wall  Street  ‘‘pace  that  kills” 
and  settle  down  in  the  “quiet  of  a  news- 
iwper’s  office.” 

“For  the  past  ten  years  I  haven’t  even 


$4  a  week. 

“I’ve  got  enough,”  he  says  now  with 
a  smile.  “I  can’t  take  it  with  me.” 

And  so  Mr.  Borg,  to  prove  his  state¬ 
ment,  gave  his  entire  brokerage  business 
to  three  employees 
present. 


Valley  routes,  and  were  sent  out  in  closed 
pouches ;  and  no  town  received  more  than 
one  edition  of  the  paper. 

A  sporting  edition  was  not  issued,  even 
in  the  face  of  competition.  The  only  ex- 
Christmas  ception  to  that  rule  to  date  was  made 
during  a  few  months  in  the  fall  of  the 


His  receipe  for  success  is  summed  up  present  year  when  there  was  a  close  race 
in  the  one  word — concentration.  for  first  place  in  the  Pacific  Coast  Base- 

“The  man  who  wins  is  the  man  who  ball  League  between  Sacramento  and  San 
sees  a  thing  through  to  the  end,”  he  says.  Francisco. 


“A  man  with  little  ability  who  sticks  to 
one  thing  will  succeed,  where  a  man  with 
much  dabbles 'with  ten  or  twelve.  But 
(ten’t  get  into  a  rut,  or  you’ll  see  only 
the  horse’s  tail  and  the  back  of  the  plow. 
Look  ahead  and  keep  right  on  going.” 


While  premiums  were  used  originally 
in  the  introduction  of  the  paper,  they 
were  gradually  discontinued,  it  being 
learned  by  experience  that  the  subscrip¬ 
tion  list  which  is  founded  on  premunb 
changes  every  few  months,  and  is  not 
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only  expensive  to  the  newspaper,  but  of 
comparatively  small  value  to  the  adver¬ 
tiser.  The  valuable  subscription  list  is 
composed  of  permanent  subscribers  who 
have  acquired  a  liking  for  the  paper,  de¬ 
pend  upon  it  for  the  news  which  they 
want,  interestedly  read  every  copy,  and 
naturally  are  more  attracted  by  the  ad¬ 
vertisements  than  would  be  occasiotul  or 
chance  readers. 

Circulation  by  routes  in  remote  dis¬ 
tricts,  or  outside  the  State,  was  gradually 
discontinued  or  discouraged,  and  attention 
concentrated  on  the  Valley  itself.  Circu¬ 
lation  in  the  territory  from  which  local 
merchants  obtain  their  trade  is  that  which 
is  of  most  value  to  the  newspaper. 

To  convince  advertisers  that  the  rates 
quoted  were  undeviating  and  that  there 
was  no  favoritism  shown  to  any  adver¬ 
tiser,  local  or  foreign,  a  policy  was  an¬ 
nounced  more  than  20  years  ago  and 
rigidly  adhered  to  since,  under  which  ad- 
ertising  space  in  the  paper  was  arranged 
for  under  written  contract  in  duplicate. 

With  the  slogan  “No  confidential  con¬ 
tracts,”  and  the  announcement  that  each 
advertiser  was  privileged  to  read  the  con¬ 
tract  of  any  other  advertiser,  and  claim 
for  himself  any  benefit  or  condition  which 
he  might  find  therein,  advertisers  were 
encouraged  to  exchange  information  as 
to  their  contracts,  and  thus  assure  them¬ 
selves  that  they  were  fairly  treated.  And 
so,  in  time,  the  advertisers  both  in  the 
local  and  foreign  fields,  learned  to  accept 
the  word  of  the  Bee  and  its  representa¬ 
tives  as  to  circulation  and  advertising, 
without  question. 

As  corollaries  of  the  Bee’s  principles, 
the  following  among  other  rules  were  fol¬ 
lowed  in  the  advertising  department: 

Commissions  were  not  paid  solicitors 
lest  in  their  desire  to  increase  their  com¬ 
pensation,  they  should  misrepresent  or 
mislead,  to  the  ultimate  dissatisfaction  of 
the  advertiser  and  to  the  injury  of  the 
newspaper. 

.\dvertisers  were  not  encouraged  to 
overbuy  space,  nor  to  contract  for  more 
than  could  be  used  wisely  and  to  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  their  business. 

If  the  advertiser  was  unfamiliar  with 
the  writing  of  advertisements,  he  was  ad¬ 
vised  with  regard  thereto  and  every 
effort  made  to  secure  him  results,  on  the 
theory  that  the  advertiser  who  obtains  re¬ 
sults  from  the  paper  will  be  a  permanent 
patron  with  increasing  business,  while  he 
who  advertises  for  %  few  months,  or  a 
year,  and  secures  no  results,  or  only  in¬ 
different  results,  will  be  lost  as  a  cus¬ 
tomer  for  years  to  come.  Twenty-five 
years  ago,  and  with  a  circulation  of  less 
than  7,000,  the  bee  employed  a  special 
advertisement  writer  to  prepare  "ads”  for 
advertisers  unfamiliar  with  the  principles 
of  successful  ad-writing.  It  was  among 
the  first  papers  on  the  Coast  to  gpve  this 
service. 

It  has  been  the  belief  of  many  adver¬ 
tisers  for  years  that  advertising  in  a 
Saturday  evening  newspaper  is  compara¬ 
tively  worthless,  as  compared  with  that 
in  a  Sunday  morning  issue.  In  conse¬ 
quence,  a  number  of  evening  newspapers 
have  invaded  the  Sunday  morning  field. 
The  Bee  has  conclusively  demonstrated 
that  the  evening  newspaper,  with  the 
proper  quantity  and  quality  of  circula¬ 
tion  and  hold  on  its  readers,  can  secure 
satisfactory  results  for  advertising  from 
use  of  space  in  its  Saturday  issue  and 
that,  under  such  conditions,  it  need  not 

I  invade  the  Sunday  morning  field. 

Many  years  ago,  the  advertising  of  a 
Sacramento  department  store  was  ordered 
out  of  the  Saturday  Bee  on  the  theory, 
=  said  to  have  been  tested  in  other  cities, 
I  that  use  of  space  on  Saturday  night  does 
I  not  pay  when  a  Sunday  morning  news- 
•  paper  is  available.  The  department  store 
I  in  question  was  managed  by  level-headed 
,  business  men  and  they  willingly  agreed 
to  make  the  following  test  suggested  by 
the  Bee :  They  were  to  use  for  announce¬ 
ments  of  their  store,  a  full  page  in  the 
Bee  on  each  of  5  consecutive  Saturdays: 
the  page  was  to  contain  offerings  of  merit 
that  would  attract  purchasers:  the  same 
announcements  were  not  to  be  made  in 
any  other  newspaper :  careful  record  was 
to  be  kept  in  each  department  of  sales 
made  through  the  advertisement  and 
these  records  were  to  be  investigated  by 
the  store  managers ;  if,  in  their  judgment. 


Employee*  Diitribute  $17,456 

Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Telegraph  Em¬ 
ployees’  Association  celebrated  its  15th 
birthday  and  distributed  Christmas  checks 
in  the  sum  of  $17,456.11  to  members  of 
the  Telegraph  family  last  week.  At  the 
reorganization  meeting  DeWitt  Wohl- 
farth.  mechanical  department,  was  elected 
president;  G.  M.  Steinmetz,  treasurer; 
Jacob  C.  Wachtman,  financial  secretary; 
Miss  Myrtle  Simmons,  assistant  secre- 
tao'.  and  F.  R.  Oyster,  A.  Boyd  Hamil¬ 
ton.  H.  A.  Fry.  Robert  Gohl,  W.  R. 
Naugle,  Edward  Gibbons,  Edward  Lich- 
tenberger  and  F.  D.  Fisher,  directors. 


Fntnra  raportart,  nuiiuiytny  adltm,  tab  lUtan,  and  parhapt  pabliihar*.  tba  aana  and 
danchtara  af  ITaw  Tark  newapaperman.  fatharad  tapetbar  arannd  a  Ohrlatmaa  traa  at  the 
Newipapar  Clnb.  Decembar  S7,  and  haw  they  did  lanph  and  aat!  OaTacnar  "Al”  Smith. 
V9W  Tark.  and  Sanatar  Capaland  ware  preaant,  tea.  bath  ef  them  olaiminp  ta  ba  yaunpatars 

apain.  “While  learaad  man  are  wranpllnp  abant  a  let  ef  thinp*  they  den't  undaratand 

mattara  in  which  wa  are  net  intareatad  at  all— yen  and  1  knew  that  the  real  thlnpa  that 
cama  with  Chriitmaa  Seaian  war*  Lara  and  Kind  Daada,”  ran  the  invitatian.  which  branpht 
.  tha  children  ta  th*  feaUval. 


N.  Y.  Typo*  Buy  Home 

Union  Holding  Company,  subsidiary  of 
Typographical  Union  No.  6,  has  pur¬ 
chased  a  four-story  home  on  West  16th 
street,  New  York,  to  be  used  as  execu¬ 
tive  offices.  It  adjoins  the  home  of  New 
York  Printing  Pressmen’s  Union  No.  51, 
purchased  early  this  year. 


this  test  for  five  weeks  should  demon¬ 
strate  to  their  satisfaction  that  advertis¬ 
ing  in  the  Saturday  Bee  really  paid,  they 
were  to  pay  for  the  space  used,  and  make 
a  contract  for  a  page  each  Saturday  for 
a  year;  if  the  test  was  not  satisfactory 
in  results,  they  would  owe  nothing  for 
the  space  used,  and  the  Bee  would  not 
thereafter  solicit  them  for  Saturday  ad¬ 
vertising.  A  week  after  the  conclusion 
of  the  test,  the  store  made  a  year’s  con¬ 
tract  for  Saturday  advertising  and  it  has 
neve*  been  out  of  the  Saturday  Bee  since. 

The  propriety  of  the  policies  upon 
which  the  Sacramento  Bee  has  been  built 
are  obvious  to  any  business  man  of  ex¬ 
perience  who  has  learned  how  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  the  public  can  be  secured  and 
held.  It  is  probable  that  any  competent 
business  man,  unfamiliar  with  newspaper 
management  and  suddenly  saddled  with 
the  responsibility  for  conducting  a  news¬ 
paper,  would  apply  the  well-established 
rules  of  store  management  in  his  conduct 
of  the  paper  and  work  out  for  each  de¬ 
partment  regulations  approximating  those 
adopted  by  the  Bee. 

But  it  is  also  true  that  at  the  time  the 
Bee  commenced  to  treat  the  publication  of 
its  newspaper  as  a  merchandising  busi¬ 
ness  the  newspaper  business  was  not  gen¬ 
erally  so  regard^  by  publishers  or  public. 

The  publishers  of  the  Bee  have  been 
asked  frequently  how  they  achieved  their 
success  in  a  comparatively  small  city,  and 
in  this  article,  frankly  stated,  is  the 
answer  with  a  few  illuminating  details — 
“Consider  the  public  as  your  customers, 
and  apply  approved  store  methods,  so  far 
as  applicable,  in  dealing  with  them.” 


BEAVERBROOK  DENIES 
“PRESS  TRUST’ 


Owner  London  Daily  Expreaa  Brand* 
Talk  of  New*  Monopoly  with 
Rothermere  “Silly  Nonaenae’’ 

— See*  Proaperou*  Year 


Wage  Deadlock  Up  to  Chief* 

.Adjudication  of  a  deadlock  over  the 
wage  scale  of  photo-engravers  of  the 
Northwest  was  referred  to  the  presidents 
of  the  national  photo-engravers  associa- 
ton  and  the  international  photo-engrav¬ 
er  union  at  the  close  of  a  two-day  ses¬ 
sion  in  Spokane,  Dec.  15,  at  which  em¬ 
ployers  and  employees  from  Washington, 
Oregon  and  British  Columbia  were  in 
attendance.  The  union  demands  $55  for 
44  hours  a  week  and  the  employers  are 
standing  pat  on  the  current  wage  of  $47 
a  week  for  44  hours  work. 


Lord  Beaverbrook  this  week  classed  as 
“silly  nonsense”  reports  that  a  “press 
trust”  existed  in  England,  of  which  he 
and  L^rd  Rothermere  held  control. 

Articles  printed  in  this  country,  re¬ 
ferring  to  him  as  “the  greatest  man  in 
Great  Britain  today,”  he  branded  as 
“florid,”  and  laughed  heartily  when  told 
many  perMns  in  this  country  had  been 
led  to  believe  the  news  situation  in  Eng¬ 
land  was  “unhealthy.” 

The  widely  known  London  publisher 
arrived  in  New  York,  Dec.  24,  for  what 
he  said  was  a  brief  pleasure  trip  and  in 
no  way  connected  with  his  newspaper 
interests. 

He  refused  to  discuss  at  length  present 
English  newspaper  affairs,  when  ques¬ 
tioned  by  Editor  &  Publisher.  He  de¬ 
clared,  however,  prospects  w'cre  bright  for 
a  prosperous  new  year  for  the  British 
press. 

Lord  Beaverbrook  is  the  son  of  the 
late  William  Aitken,  Scotch  Presbyterian 
minister  of  Newcastle,  N.  B.,  Canada. 
Starting  in  his  career  at  $5  a  week,  he 
made  a  fortune  in  the  Dominion,  and 
went  to  England  about  13  years  ago.  He 
is  now  said  to  be  one  of  the  five  richest 
men  in  Great  Britain,  worth,  it  is  esti¬ 
mated,  more  than  £5,000,000.  After  the 
war  he  bought  his  way  into  the  news¬ 
paper  business.  .At  present  he  is  owner 
of  the  London  Evening  Standard,  the 
Daily  Express,  and  the  Sunday  Express. 
The  circulation  of  the  Daily  E.xpress  is 
nearly  a  million. 

Recently  Lord  Beaverbrook  purchased 
the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  merging  it  with 
the  Evening  Standard,  which  he  had 
bought  from  Edward  Hulton,  co-operat¬ 
ing  in  a  deal  transacted  by  Lord  Rother- 
mere. 

This  merger,  he  pointed  out,  caused 
suspension  of  one  large  newspaper  in 


England  in  1923.  No  other  large  news¬ 
papers  ceased  publication.  A  few  minor 
papers  had  failed,  but  in  general  the  1924 
outlook  for  English  newspapers  was  en¬ 
tirely  favorable,  he  indicated. 

He  said  he  did  not  know  whether  or 
not  the  London  Morning  Post  had  been 
sold.  Reports  of  the  sale  of  this  news¬ 
paper  have  reached  this  country  in  cables 
from  England. 

“Certainly  I  am  not  the  one  to  speak,” 
he  insisted  in  regard  to  the  so-called 
British  press  trust. 

“I  only  own  three  newspapers  in 
London.” 

He  was  reminded  his  name  was  fre¬ 
quently  linked  with  that  of  Lord  Rother¬ 
mere  as  the  two  men  who  had  virtual 
monopoly  of  news  in  England.  This  he 
dismissed  by  saying  he  and  Rothermere 
were  great  friends. 

The  Editor  &  Publisher  reporter  met 
Lord  Beaverbrook  in  his  room  at  the 
Ritz  Carlton  hotel.  He  had  just  re- 


CHEF  VIED  WITH  SANTA  IN  POPULARITY 
AT  NEWSPAPER  CLUB’S  PARTY 


Lord  Beaverbrook 

turned  from  a  walk  through  Central 
Park.  He  is  a  rather  short  man  with  a 
big  head,  exceedingly  quick  and  precise 
in  all  his  movements.  At  the  moment,  it 
seemed,  he  would  talk  about  anything  ex¬ 
cept  newspapers. 

“I  went  into  the  newspaper  business 
because  I  like  it.”  he  said.  “It  is  fa^i- 
nating.  I  love  the  thrill  and  the  excite¬ 
ment  of  it. 

“I  write  for  my  own  newspapers  and 
enjoy  doing  so.  But  I’m  no  veteran 
newspaper  man.  I  am  quite  new  at  the 
game. 

“I  have  only  been  in  the  business  since 
the  war,”  he  repeated,  and  insisted  he 
could  not  speak  with  authority  as  a  news¬ 
paper  publisher. 

At  this  point,  he  jumped  up  and  walkeil 
about  the  hotel  suite  nervously  a  few 
moments,  looking,  he  said,  for  his  glasses, 
which  he  failed  to  find.  Then  he  went 
to  his  desk  and  scribbled  the  following 
quotation  from  the  Bible : 

“Let  not  him  who  girdeth  on  his  armor 
boast,  but  he  that  putteth  it  off.” 

The  interview  was  ended. 
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Editor  &  Publisher  for  December  29,  1923 


FRANK  L  COBB,  OF  NEW  YORK  WORLD,  IS  DEAD 

Militant  Journalist  Who  Won  Place  of  Lasting  Fame,  Passes  in  Prime  of  Life  After  Long  and 
Valiant  Fight — From  Camp  Cook  Shack  He  Rose  to  Leadership  in  Making  Public  Opinion. 


IVEW'SPAPER  men  of  the  world  this 
week  mourned  the  loss  of  Frank  I. 
Cobb,  editor  of  the  New  York  World, 
who  died  Dec.  21,  after  fighting  a  losing 
liattle  against  cancer  for  many  months. 

While  not  unexpected,  the  death  of  Mr. 
Cobh  came  as  a  shock  to  his  followers 
and  friends. 

Mr.  Cobh  was  horn  Aug.  6,  1869, 
on  a '  farm  in  Northeastern  Kansas, 
in  .'shawnee  County  not  far  from 
Topel^a,  to  which  his  father.  Minor  H. 
Cohh,  moved  from  New  York  State  in 
the  general  resettling  of  population  after 
tlic  Civil  War.  When  he  was  a  small 
Imy  the  home  shifted  to  a  saw-mill  town 
on  the  edge  of  a  lumbering  area  in  Michi¬ 
gan. 

The  boy’s  schooling  had  little  of  for¬ 
mal  book  teaching  in  it.  He  attended  the 
county  schools  when  he  could  be  spared 
from  household  duties.  He  found  means 
to  be  graduated  from  the  State  Normal 
ScIkxiI.  He  was  a  teacher  of  other  boys 
liefore  he  was  twenty-one.  It  was  in 
the  lumber  camps  that  he  probably  de- 
velopixl  fearlessness  of  all  self-constituted 
authorities,  whether  it  were  that  of  the 
bully  or  that  of  the  pompous  individual 
or  association  of  individuals  assuming 
the  privileges  and  prestige  which  go  with 
public  office,  wealth  or  ornamental  title. 
When  he  faced  a  controversy  or  a  deci¬ 
sion  made  for  his  guidance  by  another 
he  met  it  with  the  question  “Why?” 
never  with  “Who  are  you?”  He  some¬ 
times  cited  human  nature  studies  he  ac¬ 
cumulated  while  cook  in  a  logging  camp. 

At  twenty-two  he  had  come  out  of 
the  woods  and  was  reporter  for  the 
Grand  Rapids  Herald.  Somewhere,  some¬ 
how,  he  had  laid  the  foundation  for  a 
clear  understanding  of  history  and  espe¬ 
cially  American  political  history.  It  was 
not  long  before  he  was  at  loosing  as 
legislative  correspondent.  Association 
with  leaders  of  men  at  the  capital  un¬ 
covered  through  their  appreciation  his 
quality  of  leadership  and  he  was  called 
back  to  Grand  Rapids  as  city  editor  of 
the  Herald.  In  1893  he  went  over  to  the 
Grand  Rapids  Eagle  as  city  editor,  and 
in  three  years  more  his  reputation  had 
so  advertised  him  he  was  persuaded  to 
go  to  Detroit  as  a  reporter  and  associate 
editor  of  the  News. 

Men  were  doing  things  in  Michigan  in 
tho,se  days  even  as  now.  Detroit  was  the 
home  of  Russell  A.  Alger,  War  Secre¬ 
tary  of  McKinley’s  Cabinet  and  'the  scape¬ 
goat  to  appease  the  public  wrath  of 
Theodore  Roosevelt  and  the  other  critics 
of  “embalmed  beef”  methods  in  the  Span¬ 
ish  War  emergency.  Mr.  Cobb  was  one 
of  those  who  bolstered  up  Gov.  Pingree 
against  being  abashed  by  the  jeers  of  the 
Eastern  critics,  who  nicknamed  him 
Potato  Pingree.  Chase  Osborn  was  just 
bringing  his  vigorous  personality  into  the 
affay-s  of  the  State.  “Jim”  McMillan 
was  carrying  out  in  Detroit  schemes  of 
transportation  and  other  exploitation, 
which  were  later  typical  of  national 
groups  of  public  service  corporation  pro¬ 
moters.  Julius  Caesar  Burrows  as  well 
as  William  Alden  Smith,  who  had  learned 
the  elements  of  statesmanship  while 
carrying  newspapers  from  the  press,  was 
proving  his  weight  in  national  councils. 
At  National  Conventions  national  leaders 
accepted  the  young  writer,  his  good  faith 
and  discretion,  at  the  appraisal  of  their 
\Hchigan  friends. 

Vr.  Cobh  became  first  political  rc- 
[virter  and  correspondent  and  then  editor 
in  chief  of  the  Free  Press. 

It  was  then  that  Joseph  Pulitzer  was 
studying  clippings  and  newspaper  trade 
gossip,  and  especially  the  reports  of  his 
own  observers  sent  all  over  the  country 
to  find  an  under.study  and  successor  to 
William  Henry  Merrill,  his  chief  of  staff, 
whose  health  was  failing.  All  unknow¬ 
ing.  Mr.  Cobb  became  the  center  of  one 
of  these  inquisitions  and  then  of  all  of 
them.  He  came  to  the  World  in  May, 


1904.  He  brought  with  him  not  a  little 
of  the  fresh,  healthy  atmosphere  of  the 
North  Woods  and  never  ceased  to  draw 
on  it  to  fortify  him  in  his  convictions  as 
to  right  and  wrong,  wisdom  and  folly. 

Mr.  Cobb’s  name  seldom  appeared  in 
The  World  in  all  his  time  of  service. 
Before  he  succeeded  to  the  title  of  editor, 
after  the  death  of  Mr.  Pulitzer,  he  made 
occasional  contributions  of  essays  on 
phases  of  American  history,  such  as  the 
Exercise  of  Martial  Law  by  the  States 
and  the  Evolution  of  the  Convention  Sys¬ 
tem.  Of  course  not  all  of  the  more  note¬ 
worthy  of  the  editorial  utterances  during 
his  work  as  editor  were  his ;  but  he  was 
the  leader  and  hardest  worker  of  a  de¬ 
voted  staff.  Like  his  fellow  worker,  the 
late  Charles  R.  Miller  of  the  New  York 
Times,  and  Henry  Watterson.  .Arthur 
Brisbane  and  E.  P.  Mitchell,  he  lived  into 
a  time  in  which  personality  had  begun  to 
fade  out  of  the  editorial  side  of  news¬ 
papers. 

But,  again  like  Mr.  Miller,  he  would 
have  regarded  with  pity  and  contempt 
one  who  wrote  at  his  direction  that  which 


intimacy  into  which  Woodrow  Wilson 
had  drawn  him  and  which  made  it  pos¬ 
sible  that  his  efforts  in  the  service  of  the 
Government  and  the  President  might  be* 
carelessly  interpreted,  outside  of  The 
World  organization,  as  involving  a  gen¬ 
eral  subordination  of  The  World  to  any 
man  or  his  policies,  .Administration  or 
party. 

After  the  war  Mr.  Cobb  was  decorated 
with  the  ribbons  of  Chevalier  of  the  le¬ 
gion  of  Honor  of  France  and  Chevalier 
of  the  Order  of  Leopold  of  the  Belgians. 
He  never  wore  either. 

Mr.  Cobb  was  a  director  and  the  first 
vice-president  of  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors.  Governor  Nathan 
Miller  appointed  him  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Managers  of  the  Manhattan 
State  Hospital ;  he  was  Chairman  of  the 
Publicity  Committee  of  the  Woodrow 
Wilson  Foundation  and  a  member  of  va¬ 
rious  social  organizations.  His  favorite 
haunt  when  off  duty  and  away  from  his 
home  was  the  Manhattan  Club,  where  he 
was  a  leading  promoter  of  mental  athletics 
at  “The  Boarding  House  Table”  and 


The  simplicity  of  his  mind,  the  mod> 
esty  of  his  heart,  the  integrity  of  his 
spirit  lived  with  him.  But  they  will 
not  die  with  him.  They  are  already 
preserved  as  a  brifht  tradition  among 
those  of  us  who  had  the  honor  of  work¬ 
ing  with  him  and  for  those  who  will 
come  after  us.— >RALPH  PTJLITZBR. 


the  honorary  pallbearers,  who  were : 

Former  Gov.  Nathan  L.  Miller,  former 
Under  Secretary  of  State  Frank  L.  Polk, 
former  Justice  Morgan  J.  O’Brien.  Jus¬ 
tice  Victor  J.  Dowling,  Justice  E.  S.  K. 
.\Ierrell,  Bernard  M.  Baruch,  Dwight  W. 
Morrow.  Mr.  Konta,  Samuel  A.  Beard¬ 
sley,  John  Godfrey  Saxe,  Walter  Price, 
Louis  C.  Duval,  Patrick  Francis  Murpliy, 
Mr.  Seibold,  Adolph  S.  Ochs,  Rollo  Og¬ 
den,  H.  S.  Pollard,  John  H.  Tennant,  Don 
C.  Seitz,  John  L.  Heaton,  Herbert  Bayard 
Swope,  Florence  D.  White  and  Ralph 
Pulitzer. 

The  Lotus  Club,  of  which  Mr.  Cold) 
was  a  member,  was  represented  by  its 
vice-president,  Charles  W.  Price,  and 
Melville  E.  Stone,  W.  F.  Bullock,  of  the 
London  Daily  Mail  and  Gerard  Swope. 
.Among  those  who  attended  the  funeral 
were : 

Justice  Joseph  M.  Proskauer,  George 
Mc.Aneny,  Robert  Adamson,  Julian  Ma¬ 
son,  John  D.  Lindsay,  H.  H.  Kohl.satt, 
William  P.  Beazcll,  Martin  Green,  Chief 
Magn'stratc  William  Mc.Adoo,  Isaac  D. 
White,  Franklin  P.  Adams,  Jay  J.  Finn, 
Justice  Edward  B.  La  Fetra,  .Arthur  C 
Clarke,  James  Wright  Brown,  Lawrence 
Godkin,  Oswald  Garrison  Villard,  Wil¬ 
liam  Leary,  Luther  Little,  Philip  Dono¬ 
hue,  Dr.  Charles  E.  Norris,  Mark  W. 
Porter,  Ernest  Harvier,  Charles  Stecklcr 
and  Arthur  Krock. 

Samuel  M.  Williams,  Samuel  S.  Fon¬ 
taine,  Robert  H.  Lyman,  James  J.  Hoey, 
William  I'.  Clarke,  Joseph  J.  Canavan, 
J.  Earl  Clauson,  Avery  Carr.  W.  T. 
Bliss,  John  H.  Gavin,  James  E.  Dover, 
Eugene  J.  Young,  Ruel  P.  Smith,  James 
S.  Griffith,  Qarence  J.  Shearn,  George 
W.  Huber,  John  P.  Rainey,  Dr.  A.  Stella, 
representing  the  Italian  Immigration  So¬ 
ciety;  Francis  D.  Gallatin,  W.  O.  Inglis, 
George  Herbert  Daley,  John  J.  Lambert, 
Martin  Saxe,  L.  R.  E.  Paulin  and  Ernest 
Howard. 


ROBERT  H.  K.  WHITELY 


Veteran  Detroit  Tribune  M.  EL  Dies 
in  Ypsilanti 

(By  Telegraph  to  Editor  &  Pubi.isher) 


the  writer  did  not  himself  believe  to  be 
true.  Like  an  impatient  general  in  em¬ 
ploying  his  intellectual  forces  in  battle, 
the  manner  was  merely  evidence  of  the 
sincerity  of  his  own  belief.  He  had 
nothing  but  disgust  for  one  who  bent  and 
trimmed  opinions  to  meet  time  and  cir¬ 
cumstances  and  the  pleasuring  of  an  acci¬ 
dental  authority. 

Mr.  Cobb  would  not  write  six  lines 
about  himself  for  “Who’s  Who,”  but  he 
would  spend  hours  and  weeks  preparing 
himself  to  spread  and  defend  his  theories 
of  American  destiny  and  human  liberty 
and  honesty,  whether  before  an  august 
assembly  of  publicists  or  a  bewildered 
and  groping  neighborhood  improvement 
society  made  up  of  newly  mixed  com¬ 
ponents  in  the  East  Side  melting  pot 
Quite  recently  he  contributed  notable  arti¬ 
cles  to  the  monthly  magazines  on  the  les¬ 
sons  of  the  World  War,  out  of  which  ex¬ 
tracts  are  elsewhere  quoted. 

Of  his  war  service,  aside  from  that 
done  in  his  editorial  writings,  those 
close.st  to  him  knew  or  know  little  more 
than  that  he  was  constantly  leaving  for 
Washington  on  a  summons  from  the 
White  House,  as  likely  to  call  him  from 
his  home  in  the  middle  of  his  sleeping 
time — which  was  always  what  his  work 
made  it — as  in  his  busiest  office  hour. 
When  finally  he  went  to  France  as  a 
member  of  the  staff  of  Col.  E.  M.  House, 
in  attendance  on  the  Versailles  Con¬ 
ferences.  he  went  as  an  individual,  com¬ 
pletely  “detached  from  his  connection 
with  The  World  for  the  term  of  his  pub¬ 
lic  duties.”  Such  an  undersitanding  had 
been  made  necessary  because  of  the  close 


self-proclaimed  tyrant  of  the  Domino 
Room.  When  on  duty,  but  roaming  from 
his  desk,  he  frequented,  all  day  long, 
the  news  rooms,  studying  the  news  first 
hand  as  it  came  from  the  special  corre¬ 
spondents,  press  associations  and  from  re¬ 
porters  and  rewrite  men  who  had  gathered 
it  at  the  telephone. 

Mr.  Cobb  was  married  in  1897  to  Miss 
Delia  S.  Bailey,  an  artist.  His  second 
wife  was  Miss  Margaret  Hubbard  Ayer 
of  the  staff  of  The  Sunday  World  for 
many  years  and  the  daughter  of  Mrs. 
Harriet  Hubbard  Ayer,  a  brilliant  figure 
in  the  newspaper  life  of  another  genera¬ 
tion.  They  had  two  children,  Jane  and 
Hubbard  Ayer.  Away  from  New  York 
City,  Mr.  Cobb  took  boyish  delight  occa¬ 
sionally  in  directing  (though  he  was  in¬ 
clined  to  believe  incompetently)  his  farm 
near  Norwalk,  Conn.,  and  in  his  annual 
fishing  excursion  to  Moosehead  Lake. 

Funeral  services  were  held  in  New 
York  Dec.  23,  and  burial  was  in  West- 
port,  Conn.,  his  country  home,  Mondav. 

Formalism,  frowned  on  by  Mr.  Cohh 
during  his  lifetime,  was  markedly  absent 
from  the  funeral  .service. 

Pews  were  reserved  for  the  honorary 
pallbearers,  members  of  the  World  or- 
(zanization  and  delegations  from  the  Man¬ 
hattan,  Lotos  and  Query  Clubs.  Many  of 
Mr.  Cobb’s  one  time  companions  in  jour¬ 
nalistic  work,  now  numbered  among  the 
city’s  most  substantial  business  men.  were 
present  to  pay  their  tribute  of  affection. 

The  city  and  State  were  officially  repre¬ 
sented  in  .Acting  Mayor  Hulbcrt  anil 
Major  Gen.  diaries  W.  Berry,  who  took 
the  place  of  Governor  Smith  among 


Ypsilanti,  Mich.,  Dec.  26.— Robert 
II.  K.  Whitely,  veteran  newspaper  man, 
died  at  his  home  in  Ypsilanti  Monday 
night. 

Born  in  \\  heeling,  \\'.  V’a.,  Mr.  White¬ 
ly  spent  his  youth  in  Minnesota.  Upon 
graduation  from  the  University  of  Illi¬ 
nois,  his  first  newspaper  experience  was 
in  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis.  Ultimately 
he  .served  as  legislative  correspondent  for 
newspapers  in  those  cities. 

In  1891,  Whitely  went  to  Detroit  as 
managing  editor  of  the  former  Detroit 
Tribune.  He  brought  with  him.  among 
others.  Frank  1.  Cobb,  who  died  a  few 
days  ago  in  New  York. 

For  18  years  he  continued  as  managing 
editor  of  the  Tribune  and  the  morning 
edition  of  the  Detroit  News,  whieh  suc¬ 
ceeded  the  Tribune,  following  amalgama¬ 
tion.  Then  he  left  that  position  to  be¬ 
come  night  editor  of  the  Detroit  Free 
Press,  which  position  he  held  for  9  years 
until  impaired  health  necessitated  out¬ 
door  occupation. 

■After  this  he  engaged  in  the  real  estate 
business  for  some  time.  Then  he  was 
ap|)ointed  a  member  of  the  Detroit  Civil 
.Service  Commission  by  Mayor  Marx. 

Mr.  Whitely  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  Fellowcraft  Club,  originally  a 
newspaper  organization.  He  was  a  mem' 
l)er  of  the  Order  of  Cincinnati. 

A  few  years  after  coming  to  Detroit 
he  married  .Alice  K.  Ebert,  society  editor 
of  the  Tribune.  He  is  survived  bv  his 
widow  and  two  daughters.  Helen  Leharon 
Whitely.  societv  editor.  Detroit  News, 
and  Katherine  Kirkwowl  Whitely,  also  of 
the  society  department. 
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PRESS  RATE  WIRE  PRIVILEGE  MENACED 
BY  WESTERN  UNION  RULINGS 

Company  Changes  “Check”  at  Will  and  Without  Notice  and 
Holds  That  Queries  Offering  to  Sell  News 
Take  Full  Rate 

By  DAVID  LAWRENCE 

President,  Consolidated  Press  Association 


the  Western  Union's  restrictive  p*)licy  ELECTROTYPERS  SEEK 

can  be,  unless  it  is  that  commercial  bust- 

ness  is  so  heavy  that  it  is  not  as  profitable  NEW  UNIFORM  SCALE 

to  handle  press  messages  as  lull  rate  _ 

telegrams  when  the  latter  arc  available  Employer’i  Committee,  MeeUng  in 
It  IS  inteiesting  to  note  that  the  Postal  i  ■  c  l  c  di  a  i- 


It  IS  inteiesting  to  note  that  the  Postal 
Telegraph  Company  is  not  adopting  as 
arbitrary  an  attitude  as  is  the  Western 
Union,  in  fact  one  of  the  highest  officials 
of  the  Postal  wrote  me  when  our  first 
case  was  argued  that  the  message  in 
(luestioii  was  in  his  opinion  entitled  to 


Cleveland,  Search  for  Plan  Applic* 
able  to  Entire  Country — To 
Prepare  Report 

Ci.EVF.LAND,  O.,  Dec.  26.— Preliminary 


President,  (  onsolidated  Press  Assnciatiim  press  rates.  Unfortunately  he  did  not  being  by  the  memlxrs  of 

....  k;..  I.  the  International  Association  of  Ulectro- 

^ASHIXGTON.  D.  C.,  Dec.  27.—  ings— a  priKess  to  which  many  a  writer  that  what  has  been  commonly  America,  whose  headqiiarters 

”  The  (lavs  of  nress  rates  in  the  owes  his  first  encouragement  in  news-  ...  .  .  .  were  recently  itHrverl  from  Xew  \  orlc  to 


”  The  days  of  press  rates  in  the  owes  his  first  encouragement  in  news 
American  newspaper  world  are  numbered,  paper  work. 


telegraph 


were  recently  moved  from  New  York  to 
Cleveland,  to  adopt  a  scale  which  will  be 


The  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  Third,  if  a  query  should  turn  out  to  i^  satisfactory  to  all  sections  of  the  country, 

has  lx‘gun  to  restrict  its  interpretation  of  be  ‘‘an  offer  to  sell  news,”  it  immediately  \\  p^tern  Union  lines  and  that  if  the  ^  conference  of  the  scale  commit- 


the  press  pnvilep  to  such  an  extent  that  tala-s  the  commercial  rate  app.oved  bv  the  Com 

the  logical  result  must  ,oon  the  appli-  This  last  point  is  really  the  crux  of  the  Western  Union  Will  lx  abb 

cation  of  full  commercial  rates  to  news-  matter.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Coin- 
pajier  messages,  unless,  of  course,  the  mission  sided  with  the  \\  estern  Union  in 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission  steps  its  contention  that  the  sending  of  queries  _ 

in  and  prevents  such  a  development.  is  not  a  commercial  transaction  from  _ _ _ _ _  _  _ 


tee  recently,  16  prominent  members  pres- 


mission,  the'  Western  Union  Will  lx  able  ‘^eluding  WilHani  J.  Onink.  chair- 
to  impose  full  commercial  rates  almost  and  Prank  Greber  and  I- red  W. 


in  and  prevents  such  a  development.  is  not  a  commercial  transaction  from  rsiTMiim  dre-miiim  mitn 

1  he  Ccminisison  has  jurisdiction  over  which  it  may  be  reasoned  that  if  a  query  INCREASE  DENIED  PREMIUM  MEN 

telegraph  companies  and  any  application  is  sent  by  a  correspondent  to  a  news-  - 

for  increase  in  rates  must  be  approved  paper  in  order  to  effect  a  sale,  or  if  a  N.  Y.  Compositors  Above  Scale  Not  to 
by  it.  The  VN'estern  Union  has  won  the  newspaper  sends  an  order  to  a  correspond-  Benefit  by  Talley  Award 

first  round  in  the  tight  which  has  been  ent  to  effect  a  purcha.se,  the  commercial  ,,  ,  ,  ,  x-  x-  .  r-  i  • 

conducted  Ixfore  the  Interstate  Com-  rates  may  at  any  time  be  applied.  Who-  -Memlxrs  of  the  New  York  Employing 
merce  Commission  for  two  years.  Un-  ever  sent  a  query  for  any  other  purpose  Printers  Assixiation,  at  a  rw:ent  meeting, 
less  the  .\merican  iiews])apers  intervene  but  to  sell  news?  adopted  resolutions  to  the  effect  that  only 


Gage,  scale  committee  members,  three 
phases  of  the  situation  were  discussed: 

I'irst.  Plans  to  determine,  if  possible, 
the  sentiment  in  favor  of  a  uniform  scale 
with  certain  uniform  side  notes. 

Second.  Ideas  for  the  drafting  of  cer¬ 
tain  uniform  side  notes  to  be  used  with 
this  uniform  scale. 

Third.  Tentative  plans  for  some  scale 


and  tight  for  their  rights,  the  Western 


rates  may  at  any  time  be  applied.  Who-  Memlxrs  of  the  New  \ork  Employing  Third.  Tentative  plans  for  some  scale 
ever  sent  a  query  for  any  other  purpose  Printers  Assixiation,  at  a  rwent  meeting,  y^.j^ich  will  be  satisfactory  to  all. 
but  to  sell  news?  adopted  resoluUons  to  the  effect  that  only  After  a  prolonged  discussion  of  all  the 

We  tried  hard  enough  to  convince  the  comi>ositors  who  had  been  receiving  less  problems  it  was  resolved  to  direct  the 


Union  will  unquestionably  go  a  step  Commission  that  the  primary  purpose  in  fha”  a  week  w^uld  benefit  l^-  the  re-  committee  to  frame  and  present  in 

further.  And  that  will  be  the  ending  of  all  queries  is  commercial  and  that  if  the  cent  increase  awarded  by  Jimge  Talley.  proof  form  for  the  consideration  of  the 
press  rates  altogether.  VV  estern  Union  arrogated  to  itself  the  A  lar^e  ^rcentage  of  T^ographical  Western  Conference,  which  meets  in  Mil- 

My  attention  was  first  attracted  to  the  right  to  apply  commercial  rates  to  (pier-  Cnion  No.  6  members  have  been  known  ^^-aukee,  Wis.,  March  15,  1924,  a  new 

change  of  Western  Union  ixilicy  about  ies,  the  rules  did  not  say  so.  While  the  premium  men,  receiving  above  the  scale  approximately  scheduled  on  the 
two  years  ago.  I  had  not  made  any*  case  was  before  the  Commission,  the  basic  .scale.  The  employing  printers  have  following  basis:  basic  charge  will  be  an 

particular  point  of  watching  the  messages  Western  Union  suddenly  miKlilied  its  decided  n^  to  apply  the  ^  increa.se  S^n-  urimounted  copper  electrotype,  with  sim- 

sent  to  and  from  newspaixrs  but  suddenly  rules  but  inasmuch  as  our  case  had  been  Those  ^ceiving  $33  or  more  will  pijfied  side  notes  to  apply  to  standard 

I  noticed  that  although  a  message  was  brought  under  the  old  rules  we  cho.se  to  'u  r  types  of  plates,  special  matters  to  be 


marked  "press  rate"  it  would  not  neces-  await  a  decision  before  entering  a  new  .  This  is  a  reversal  of  the  former  prac-  handled  locally. 

sarily  go  that  way  to  destination.  In  til-  case.  of  the  employing  printers  of  applying  order  to  obtain  data  for  their  task, 

ing  a  protest  Ixfore  the  Interstate  Com-  So  now  we  are  confronted  with  the  increases  in  wage  scales  equally  to  all  pj  q  Guiteras,  field  secretary,  whose  of- 

new  rules  which  sixcitically  say  that  .  .  ••  r,  .  tices  are  in  Cleveland,  will  send  out  prop- 

1  messages  offering  news  for  sale  are  com-  hollowing  the  decision  of  Judge  Talley,  blanks  on  which  electrotypers  may  fill 
mercial  messages.  These  rules  will  stand  who  awarded  comiwsitors  an  increase,  the  ^  „,g 

unless  newspapers  can  prove  that  the  employing  printers  immediately  resumwl  g,f  preliminarv  information  to  be  used  at 
Western  Union  is  thereby  increasing  its  negotiatMins  with  Cylinder  Pressmen  s  jj^g  Mji^yaukce  conference,  hinal  returns 
rates  without  due  cause.  We  asked  the  Cnion  No.  3I  for  a  settlemeiit  of  their  ^^g  gxpected  for  the  Milw.iukee  con- 
Western  Union  in  our  first  case  to  point  demand  for  a  wage  mcrea^  The  press-  fpronce.  The  conference  will  discuss  the 

out  typical  queries  entitled  to  press  rates,  men  demanded  a  differential  of  $1  above  supplied,  and,  with  this  information 

Some  were  submitted  by  the  Western  the  basic  scale  for  compositors.  and  other  gathered  later,  the  estimates 

V  i  Union.  W  e  have  sent  messages  of  almost  An  agreement  was  reached  maknig  the  submitted  will  he  used  as  the  basis  for 

m  identical  phraseology  since  then,  and  scale  the  same  as  that  awarded  to  Typo-  formulating  a  scale  to  be  worked  out 

d  have  Ixen  denied  press  rates.  graphical  Union  No  ^  namely  :  $33  a  definite  shape  for  the  Eastern  Confer- 

X  'I  hese  messages  will  be  made  the  liasis  f in  Philadelphia,  next  June.  It  is 

A  ot  our  appeal  to  the  Commission.  While  and  $39  for  third  or  lob^er  shift  This  hoped  that  a  definite  scale  plan  can  be 

not  disclosing  here  the  messages  on  which  hecimes  effective  submitted  to  the  annual  convention  of 

A  *he  case  is  to  Ix  fought,  I  think  every  ‘he  first  fiscal  week  after  Dec.  l3,  19.3,  j^^g  assixiation  scheduled  for  Philadelphia 

newspapi  rman  will  understand  what  is  and  extends  to  Sept.  1.  19_4  September  next, 

involved  when  1  state  that  the  messages  The  demands  of  the  mailers,  bindery 


the  case  is  to  Ix  fought,  I  think  every 
newspapi-rman  will  understand  what  is 
involved  when  1  state  that  the  messages 


September  next. 

At  the  Cleveland  conference  were : 


in  question  which  have  been  denied  press  women  and  txwkbinders  for  w_age  m-  william  J.  Onink,  Andrew  Koehler  and 
rates  are  the  equivalent  of  the  following:  creases,  made  in  September  and  which  w.  H.  Lakeman,  New  York  State;  Frank 
"Please  send  your  dispatches  over  were  held  over  pending_the  dispsition  of  Daniel  Hovn«  and  Frank  Clark. 


“Please  xSend  your  dispatches  over  P^ndiri 

Western  Union  lines  hereafter.”  I^^.e  case  of  Typograf 

The  foregoing  was  sent  to  several  cor-  remain  unsettled, 
respondents  but  was  charged  for  at  com- 


were  ne.u  over  ,xnaing  me  aispsiiion  01  ^^g,^  ^  ^ 

Jni?ema?n  "  ""  '  ’  O’’!®  ^  Fred  W.  Gage  and  W.  T.  Bdr- 

still  remain  unsettled.  Michigan ;  Alfred  Flower,  Walter 

.  Powers  and  F.  G.  Patterson,  of  New 


D.wid  L.awrekce  officials  of  the  Western  Union  who  wrote 

that  it  was  not  entitled  to  press  rates  “as 
merce  Commission,  using  one  type  of  it  did  not  contain  matter  for  publication.” 


mercial  rates.  In  order  to  prevent  the  WAGES  ADVANCE  IN  CLEVELAND  York  Citv  W  A  Smith  and  Anmist 

usual  excuse  of  “mistakes”  this  particular  -  D.  Bobrahn,  of  Chicago;  R.  R.  Myers, 

message  was  carried  to  one  of  the  highest  Employing  Printers  Grant  Worker.  6.7  of  Des  Moines;  W.  H.  Lockwood,  of 


Per  Cent  RaiM 


Hartford,  Conn. ;  and  H.  C.  Guietras, 
field  secretary,  of  Cleveland. 


merce  Commission,  using  one  type  of  it  did  not  contain  matter  for  publication.”  Members  of  the  Cleveland  Employing  _ ^ 

message  as  an  example,  1  had  no  idea  Every  newspaperman  knows  that  no  quer-  Printers’  Association  and  the  Cleveland 

that  the  Commission  would  restrict  its  ies  or  orders  are  themselves  intended  for  Typograpliical  Union  have  signed  a  new  44-HOUR  WAR  COSTS  MILLIONS 

decision  to  one  message,  but  it  did.  Al-  publication  but  the  Western  Union  working  and  wage  agreement  for  1924,  -  _ 

though  new  evidence  of  the  change  in  officials  evidently  do  not— or  do  not  care  where  an  advance  of  6.7  per  cent  in  wages  Typo*  Paid  $17,000,000  in  Strike 
Western  Union  practice  came  to  my  at-  to  know  it.  is  granted  by  employing  printers,  press-  «x‘  '  looi 


tention  after  our  case  had  its  initial  hear-  Another  message  sent  over  Westeri 
ing,  we  were  unable  to  present  the  same  Union  lines  to  an  authorized  correspond 
until  after  a  decision  on  that  one  mes-  ent  reads : 

sage  was  rendered.  “Please  send  300  words  night  pres: 

The  editors  and  publishers  of  American  collect  shipwreck  story.” 
newspapers  will  lx  interested,  I  am  sure.  This  is  as  simple  an  order  to  a  cor 


Another  message  sent  over  Western  men,  feeders  and  binders  to  workers  in  * 

nion  lines  to  an  authorized  correspond-  these  classes  of  work.  The  same  per-  St.  Louis,  Dec.  26. — Strike  benefits  ap- 
t  reads :  centage  had  previously  been  granted  proximating  $17,000,000  have  been  paid 

“Please  send  300  words  night  press  printers  by  80  book  and  job  shops  con-  out  since  May,  1921,  by  the  International 

illect  shipwreck  story.”  trolled  by  the  employing  printers.  Typographical  Union  in  furtherance  of 


newspapers  will  lx  interested,  I  am  sure.  This  is  as  simple  an  order  to  a  cor-  Under  the  Cleveland  agreement  plan  its  strike  for  a  44-hour  week,  St.  Louis’ 
in  what  was  developed  in  our  case  before  respondent  as  can  possibly  be  sent  but  wages  rise  and  fall  with  the  rise  and  fall  1.200  members  contributing  $2,500,000, 


the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  I  am  afraid  the  Western  Union  denied  of  living  costs 


Here  are  the  essentials  : 

First,  the  fact  that  a  message  is  ac- 


William  J.  Gibbons,  president  of  Typo- 


press  rates  because  it  contained  the  word  “The  arrangement  has  worked  out  very  graphical  Union  No.  8  of  St.  Louis,  de- 
“please”  or  possibly  the  word  “story.”  satisfactorily,”  said  William  Feather  and  dared  at  a  meeting  of  Central  Trades 


cepted  at  “press  rates”  and  is  actually  There  is  no  telling  what  the  argument  will  J.  B.  Hinchcliffe,  two  officers  of  the  as-  &  Labor  Union  recently, 

sent  to  destination  that  way,  or  that  it  be.  We  have  tried  in  vain  for  three  sociation  of  employers.  Gibbons  said  that  the  strike,  or  lock- 

is  received  by  a  newspaper  with  the  mark  months  to  find  out  the  reason  for  the  “VVe  had  a  three-year  agreement  with  out.  as  it  is  variously  termed,  is  virtually 

“press  rates  collect”  doesn’t  mean  that  refusal  of  press  rates  on  similar  messages,  a  provision  that  wages  should  go  up  or  over  and  the  strike  won.  The  strike 


press  rates  are  granted.  It  does  mean  One  of  our  difficulties  in  the  first  case  down  yearly  as  the  federal  bureau  of  benefit  assessment,  which  had  ranged  as 
that  each  of  these  messages  can  be  was  our  lack  of  evidence  from  other  parts  labor  statistics  showed  living  costs  had  high  as  15  per  cent  would  be  reduced  to 

c^rged  for  at  full  rate  on  the  monthly  of  the  country.  If  newspaper  editors  risen  or  fallen.  This  is  the  last  year  of  1  per  cent  on  Jan.  1,  he  said,  as  only  30 

bill — the  Western  Union  reserves  the  will  watch  their  monthly  bills  and  check  the  agreement  and  the  first  that  the  living  men  are  out  of  work  in  St.  Louis,  as 

right  to  change  the  “check”  at  any  time,  up  their  messages  they  will  probably  find  cost  change  has  been  more  than  fractional,  compared  with  760  in  May,  1921. 

Second,  a  newspaperman  who  files  a  many  messages  of  the  query  or  order  type  The  increase  was  arranged  without  fric-  Gibbons  declared  the  International 

treasury  now  has  more  money  than  when 


query  to  a  newspaper  but  has  not  been  which  are  not  being  given  press  rates.  I  tion  on  either  side.” 


specifically  authorized  to  do  so  by  that  would  appreciate  being  sent  copies  of  such  About  800  printers,  pressmen,  feeders  the  strike  started,  adding,  “we  stand  as 

ixwspaper  can  be  denied  press  rates,  messages  to  add  to  the  case  we  shall  pre-  and  binders  are  affected  by  the  adjust-  the  Rock  of  Gibraltar,  whereas  many  of 

This  ^  may  put  _to_  an  end  the  age-old  sent  to  the  Interstate  Qimmerce  Commis-  ment.  Feather  said  the  agreement  in  the  the  concerns  which  refused  us  belter 


practice  of  vicinity  correspondents  in  skin  at  an  early  date. 


same  form  probably  would  be  renewed  working  conditions  are  facing  bank- 


querying  newspapers  on  local  happen-  I  cannot  imagine  what  the  purpose  of  next  year  for  another  three-year  period,  ruptcy.' 


tions  and  the  Curtis  Publishing  Com-  be  in  geographical  progression,  and  will 
pany.  move  rapidly  and  smoothly. 

Cyrus  H.  K.  Curtis,  president  of  the  The  floors  are  arranged  as  follows : 
Curtis  Publishing  Company  and  the  Fourth  floor :  Telephone  exchange 
Public  Ledger  Company,  since  he  pur-  room,  containing  wrvice  and  interde- 
chased  the  newspapers  11  years  ago,  has  partmental  communication  systems;  cafe- 
installed  new  equipment  in  the  old  build-  teria  and  kitchen;  locker  rooms  for 
ing,  but  practically  all  of  this  will  be  composing  room  employees,  and  offices  of 
sold.  ■  the  general  manager. 

One  of  the  chief  features  in  the  edi-  Third  floor:  Composing  room,  12,860 
torial  department  is  that  fudges  and  other  feet  in  area,  containing  57  linotype  ma- 
pHIL.\DELPHI A,  Dec.  27.  —  The  building  at  Seventh  and  Chestnut  streets,  “hot”  news  will  be  proof  read  within  a  chines,  make-up  tables  and  furniture 
building  which  will  house  the  me-  Included  in  the  building  just  completed  few  feet  of  the  linotype  machines,  thus  made  by  the  American  Type  Foun^y 
chanical  department  of  the  Public  Ledger  are  a  cafeteria,  showers  on  several  of  avoiding  the  “awkward”  story  which  Company ;  monotype  room ;  stereotyping 
Company,  Philadelphia,  on  Jan.  1,  1924,  the  floors,  circulating  ice  water,  Grinnell  usually  appears  in  newspapers  on  dead-  room,  containing  two  Kane  boilers;  en- 
is  the  outgrowth  of  more  than  a  score  sprinklers  throughout,  a  force  feed  ink  lines.  Rather  than  have  copy,  photo-  graving  room  and  foundry ;  editorial, 
of  years’  intensive  study  by  newspaper 
publishers,  and  incorporates  a  wealth  of 

The  plant,  located  at  the  corner  of  Pi"" •- 

Seventh  and  Sansom  streets,  has  involved  v  illiifl  I  M  I — B 

an  expenditure  of  $2,000,000  and  the  f/TlTrnr^^ - ■(  SSS  I  \'A  _  ■  j 

building  represents  an  investment  of  r*  (  (  ly'cjs|  L  i  " 

Features  embodied  in  the  building  are  ^  c — ^  fi  O  l3  g  — ....  ,. — 

the  feeding  of  presses,  located  on  the  ^ 

ground  floor,  from  reels  in  the  basement,  "  1  \  I  fl  r^rt  ^  I 

the  installation  of  3  twelve-unit  presses,  ^  1  V  I 

capable  of  producing  360,000  twenty-four-  1  1  I  SI  ^  & 

page  papers  in  an  hour,  with  a  capacity  „  W  y 

of  64  pages,  and  the  installation  of  57  I 

Mergenthaler  Linotype  machines,  said  1°  o  I  •'  m 

be  the  largest  single  order  in  the  history  I  ^  J  H 

of  newspaper  manufacture.  i  ]  I  _  ,  s, 

The  building,  which  is  a  3-story  brick  !  ^  ;  i'*  a  a  " 

structure,  with  a  4-story  front,  is  212  °  ° - - - ®  °  ^  \ 

feet  long  and  147  feet  deep.  A  fourth  III  !i  - H  [  )  | 

floor  covers  approximately  one-third  of  !  j  ^  i;  ^  | 

the  area  of  the  building,  and  faces  ot*  I  |  'I  | 

Seventh  street.  '  A:  H.  I 

Frank  C.  Roberts,  the  architect  who  I  |  f  ’Ir  "iJ”  *3 

designed  the  new  home  of  the  Public  I  P _ n  f|  | 

Ledger  and  the  Evening  Public  Ledger,  ^  i  j  ^  | 

was  called  in  after  three  months  of  in-  i  /  ^  I  1 

tensive  study  by  John  C.  Martin,  general  nSsj  1 ;  | 

business  manager  and  Joseph  Clapham,  (0|  '[F  &  <3  6  fi  <3  ^ 

mechanical  superintendent,  who  inter-  |  |J  ! 

viewed  foremen  of  the  departments  and  i  11  1  ***”  1 31  ' 

planned  the  lay-out  of  each  floor  after  i  J  - cili"  — i  ^1  ^ 

considering  their  recommendations.  I  V  ^  • 

The  entire  square  bounded  by  Seventh,  “  I  n  jK  _ _ ^  ‘ 

Sansom,  Sixth  and  Chestnut  streets,  will  j  p'  '  ■  vi 

be  occupied  by  the  Public  Ledger  build-  |  i  I  A  v  »!':■*: j  A 

ing.  .Ml  of  the  extant  structures,  with  |  !  s  I  1  ^ 

the  exception  of  the  completed  mechani-  ^  fi..  i  ^ 

cal  building,  will  be  razed  and  the  12- „  Ji  ^  I f  ^  I 

story  building  will  be  completed  by  the  * - -  'V  f  "  '  V 

latter  part  of  1925.  _  _  t  ' - •  ' - - ^ - 1  L - — TlZ-  ,  ~ 

Until  the  new  structure  is  finished,  — r — "T"  ^  ~~~t~ 

the  mechanical  building,  which  will  re-  -  '■  ■  -  - -  -  — ,  - - , 

ceive  no  floor  additions  in  1925,  will  —ajKerfvsrn.eeft~^ 

house  the  entire  personnel  of  the  Public  pumping  system  and  a  three  course  elec-  graphs,  art  work  and  advertising  pursue  local  news,  sports  and  telegraph  rooms. 

Ledger  Company,  with  the  exception  of  trical  supply  which  will  permit  the  a  zigzag  course  through  several  depart-  Second  floor:  Rotogravure  press  and 

the  business  and  advertising  departments,  operation  of  the  presses  in  any  emergency,  ments,  the  plant  is  so  arranged  that  the  etching  rooms,  connected  'by  overhead 

The  latter  will  be  located  in  an  adjoining  The  sources  are  two  different  power  sta-  steps  from  the  inception  to  the  street  will  conveyor  for  plates ;  job  pressroom; 


PUBLIC  LEDGER’S  NEW  $3,000,000  PLANT 
READY  FOR  OCCUPANCY 


Latest  Efficiency  Features  Embodied  in  Structure 
Entire  Square— Presses  Fed  from  Basement — 
Pumping  System  Installed 


ArtUt’i  Tition  of  preu  room  in  FhiUdelphU  Public  ledger  pUnt.  Above:  AreUtect’t  plu  of  tho  mbm  floor  ipMO. 


sity.  A  silver  lovii^  cup  will  be  award¬ 
ed  to  the  editor  of  a  daily  paper  in  a 
city  of  35,000  or  less  who  has  done  the 
most  in  the  way  of  community  service. 
Another  cup  will  be  awarded  to  ite  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  weekly  paper  which  is  found 
to  be  the  best  aU-around  weekly  in  In¬ 
diana.  Judges  will  be  prominent  editors 
outside  of  the  state.  The  contest  will 
close  in  February. 


Veteran  Iowa  Newapaperman  Dias 

D.  M.  G)nroy,  52,  business  manajer 
Mason  City  (la.)  Globe- Gazette,  died 
Dec.  20.  Bom  in  Keokuk,  he  started 
as  a  young  boy  in  the  office  of  the  Keo¬ 
kuk  Daily  Constitution.  His  newsraper 
career  extended  over  40  years.  From 
Keokuk  he  joined  the  advertising  force 
of  the  Ottumwa  Courier,  soon  after  be¬ 
coming  a  partner  in  the  Globe-Gazette 
company.  He  was  twice  elected  president 
of  the  Associated  Iowa  Dailies,  a  co¬ 
ordinate  branch  of  the  Iowa  State  Press 
Association,  and  he  was  also  active  in 
the  Inland  Press  Association. 


Ads  Built  Wrigley  Company 

Advertising  caused  the  big  expansion 
of  William  Wrigley,  Jr.’s,  chewing  gum 
company,  he  de^red  in  Chicago,  Nov. 
13.  In  a  trip  West  recently  a  friend 
asked  him  why  he  didn’t  save  some  ad- 
E^tors  of  weekly  and  daily  papers  in  vertising  money  and  run  on  momentum 
'  Indiana  will_  compete  for  prizes  to  be  for  a  while.  Wrigley  asked  “how  much 
I  offered  _bjr  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  professional  progress  would  we  make  if  the  locomo- 
joumalistic  fraternity  of  Indiana  Univer-  tive  was  taken  off  this  train,’’  in  reply. 


partments  is  as  follows :  mechanical 
superintendent,  Joseph  Clapham;  chief 
engineer,  C.  B.  Reed ;  foremen  compos¬ 
ing  room,  Charles  Lange  and  Charles 
Buecker ;  foremen  stereotype  rooms, 
Charles  Bowen  and  Sealmore  Lofland ; 
foreman  engraving  room,  Joseph  Slavin ; 
foremen  pressroom,  Raymond  Payne  and 
A.  Vickers.  The  mechanical  department 
employs  450  persons. 


The  artist  shows  (above)  how  the 
Public  Ledger  plant,  companion  to  the 
Curtis  building,  will  appear  when  com* 
pletod.  In  the  left  foreground  stands 
Independer.ee  Hall.  The  plan  (right) 
pictures  how  the  battery  of  linotypes 
will  All  the  composing  room,  in  close 
proximity  to  the  city  room  and  depart* 
ments.  Flan  of  the  second  floor  (below) 
explains  the  rotogravure,  job  press,  and 
photograph  arrangements. 


TIMES  FIXES  $4  UNE  RATE 


Highest  Display  Charge  in  U.  S.  Goes 
Into  Effect  Jan.  1 

New  York  Times  has  esUblished,  ef¬ 
fective  Jan.  1,  an  advertising  rate  of  $4.00 
a  line  daily,  $5.00  Sunday,  for  top  of 
column,  next  to  reading  matter,  on  page 
2  or  3. 

This  is  the  highest  rate  for  display  ad¬ 
vertising  of  any  daily  newspapers  in  the 
country. 

On  the  day  the  new  rate  card  was  is¬ 
sued,  the  Richard  A.  Foley  Advertising 
Agency,  of  Philadelphia,  ordered  the  ad¬ 
vertisements  of  “Velvet  Joe’’  Tol»cco, 
sold  by  the  Liggett  &  Myers  Tobacco 
Company,  in  that  position. 
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Craftsmen  Pass  Forestry  Resolution  . 

The  Milwaukee  Club  of  Printing 
House  Craftsmen  recentljr  unanimously 
passed  a  resolutiem  urging  its  membership 
internationally  to  use  every  means  avail¬ 
able  to  spread  the  gospel  of  forest  pro¬ 
tection.  The  Clubs  of  Printing  House 
Craftsmen  function  for  trade  location 
exclusively.  E.  George  Myers  is  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Milwaukee  Gub.  The  actions 
of  the  American  Paper  and  Pulp  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  the  Wisconsin  Paper  and  Pulp 
Manufacturers’  Association  were  espe¬ 
cially  commended  in  the  resolution. 


Would  Make  Daily  Co-Defendeat 

James  N.  Davis,  attorney  of  Portland, 
Ore.,  has  filed  a  motion  in  court  asking 
that  the  Oregon  Journal  be  included  as  a 
co-defendent  with  Circuit  Judge  Tazwell 
in  a  slander  suit  for  $30,(100  against  the 
jurist.  He  asked  to  file  an  amended 
complaint  charging  Judge  Tazwell  and 
the  Journal  jointly  with  composing  and 
publishing  a  libel.  Greuit  Judge  Evans 
denied  the  motion,  holding  that  a  suit 
for  slander  could  not  be  converted  into 
one  for  libel  and  that  the  change  mig^ 
be  made  only  by  filing  an  entirely  new 
complaint. 


Anti-Klaa  Weekly  to  Continue 

National  Anti-Klan  Weekly,  published 
by  J.  C.  Walton,  impeached  governor  of 
Oklahoma,  is  to  be  fostered  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Society  of  Freedom,  of  which  the 
former  executive  is  chairman.  'The  $6 
membership  fee  entitles  the  member  to  a 
year’s  subscription  to  the  paper. 
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Editor  &  Publisher  for  December  29,  1923 


WIDE  EXPANSION  OF  N.  Y.  EVENING  POST 
PLANNED  BY  C.  H.  K.  CURTIS 


Increased  Editorial  Staff,  Addition  of  Public  Ledger  Features, 
Installation  of  Two  Presses  and  More  Linotypes 
Contemplated — Gay  and  Fahey  Resign 


CALK  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post  Incorporation  papers  of  the  New  York 
^  late  last  week  by  the  holding  syndi-  Evening  Post  were  tiled  Dec.  26  in  New 
cate,  headed  by  Edwin  F.  (lay,  to  Cyrus  York.  Mr.  Curtis,  Mr.  Martin,  and 
H.  K.  Curtis,  owner  of  the  Saturday  Eve-  Hugh  Burke,  eastern  representative  of 
ning  Post,  Indies’  Home  Journal,  Phila-  the  Public  Ledger,  are  the  incorporators. 
deli>tiia  Public  Ledger  and  other  publkra-  The  comi)any  wdl  have  20,000  shares  of 
tions,  is  one  of  the  chief  topics  of  conver-  preferred  .stock  at  $100  a  share  and  10,0(X) 
sation  in  the  ne-wsiwper  world  today.  ^^hares  of  conunon  stock  without  par 
While  the  sale  occurred  so  suddenly  V^'tie.  The  incorporators  each  subsentjed 


that  it  was  imimssible  to  secure  any  state¬ 
ment  outlining  the  plans  of  the  Curtis 
organization,  it  is  understood  that 


for  10  shares. 

Other  directors  until  the  first  annual 

. .  . .  meeting  besides  Mr.  Curtis,  Mr.  Martin, 

The  price  paid  was  close  to  $1,800,000.  a'ld  Burke  are  David  L.  Smiley, 

Edwin  F.  Oav,  president  and  directing  executive  editor,  and  Charles  A.  Tyler, 
head  of  the  Evening  Post  for  five  years,  assistant  general  business  manager  of  the 
will  retire  on  January  1.  Ledger.  ... 

John  H.  Fahey,  publisher  of  the  Kve-  The  objects  ot  the  corporation  it  is 
ning  Post  during  recent  months,  will  re-  sj^^ed,  arc  to  acquire  the  good-will  and 
tire  latuuirv  1  name  ol  the  New  \ork  Evening  Post, 

S.;  far  as  could  be  learne-d.  all  other  Inc  .  an  existing  New  York  corporation, 
executives  will  continue  in  their  present  "Inch  was  filed  Aug.  3,  including 

all  right  in  and  to  the  daily  newspaper 

Under'  an  arrangement  made  by  Mr.  the  New  York  Evening  Post 

Gav,  Thomas  W.  I^mont  and  Mr.  Curtis  ^nd  to  continue  the  publication  of  such 
all  employes  who  have  been  with  the  Post  new  spaiK-r  and  gdUTally  to  engage  in  the 
more  than  two  years  will  continue  on  the  I>u^'ne.ss  ot  publishing,  printing,  binding 
pavroll  of  that  newspaper  until  April  1,  ^"'1  distributing  newspapers  magazines. 
1924  or  later  pamphlets.  Ijooks  and  publications  and  in 

All  1,1  ,  ™.,i  .  .'ll  i..  .,i-.,-.„i  the  business  of  job  and  book  printers.” 

-All  older  emploves  w  ill  lx-  placed  upon  ,  ,  . ,  .  ui-  u  r  li  n  • 

the  same  status  ks  veteran  Curtis  em-  Jf ",  l'«b^lter  of  the  Post, 

ployes  at  the  pcTsonal  direction  of  Mr.  the  tollowing  statement  m  regard  to 

‘  the  transter : 

Curtis. 

Mr.  Curtis  will  assume  contrfil  of  the 


sion,  and  anxious  to  see  it  gp'ow  in  public 
esteem,  as  a  result  of  adherence  to  high 
principles. 

"New  York  is  the  home  of  some  of  the 
best  newspapers  published  anywhere. 
They  cannot  fail  to  improve  further  as 
the  result  of  friendly  competition  on  a 
more  ambitious  scale  with  the  Post.” 

Mr.  Fahey  said  that  he  assumed  the 
duties  of  publisher  of  the  Post  last  June 
under  an  agreement  with  the  executive 
committee  representing  the  stockholders, 
which  contemplated  the  reorganization  or 
sale  of  the  paper  by  the  end  of  the  year. 
He  plans  now  to  withdraw  from  the 
Evening  Post  as  soon  as  convenient  to  the 
new  owners,  to  devote  himself  to  his  own 
affairs.  Mr.  Fahey  is  the  owner  and 
publisher  of  the  Worcester  Evening  Post 
and  the  Manchester  (N.  H.)  Mirror. 

The  stockholders  of  the  Evening  Post 
at  the  time  of  the  sale  were :  Charles  C. 
Burlingham.  James  Byrne,  Norman  H. 
Davis,  Henry  S.  l>ennison,  Cleveland  H. 
Dfx^e.  Marshall  Field.  Edwin  F.  (iay, 
Maitland  F.  Griggs,  .August  Hc-cksclier, 
(jeorge  H.  Howard,  Henry  James,  Sam 
-A.  Lewi.snhn,  George  O.  May,  \’an  S. 
Merle-Smith,  (ierrish  H.  Milliken,  Wil¬ 
liam  Cliurch  Osborn,  Roliert  P.  Perkins. 
Frank  L.  Polk.  Harold  I.  Pratt,  John  T. 
Pratt.  Roland  L.  Redmond.  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt.  Joseph  H.  Schaffner,  Donald 
Scott.  Finley  J.  Shepard,  Joseph  E.  Ster- 
rett.  Harold'  Phelps  Stokes,  Mrs.  Willard 
.‘straight.  Samuel  Thorne  Jr.,  Martin 
X'ogel.  Paul  M.  Warburg,  George  W. 
Wickersham,  Clarence  M.  W'^oolley  and 
Owen  D.  Young. 


JOURNAUSM  TEACHERS  MEET 


‘T  am  sure  the  purchase  of  the  Eve¬ 
ning  Post  by  -Mr.  Curtis  will  mark  the 
beginning  of  a  new  ep<K:h  in  the  history 
of  New  York  journalism. 

"Mr.  Curtis  brings  to  the  Evening  Post 
resources  and  experience  which  cannot 
fail  to  be  effective,  not  only  in  increasing 
its  prestige,  and  in  developing  it  as  one 
of  the  great  newspapers  of  the  world, 
_  ,  r,  .  T  j  r  but  also  in  extending  its  opportunities  for 

Transferring  all  Public  Ledger  tea-  service 

tures,  including  Clint.m  (Gilbert  and  Ray-  profession  of  journalism  is 

moiid  Carroll,  to  the  Post.  familiar  with  the  achievements  of  Mr, 

Installation  of  two  new  presses  and  Cnrtis.  and  especially  admires  the  high 
many  linotype  machines.  idealism  which  has  always  animated  him 

Placing  of  the  Evening  Post  back  on 


Evening  Post  January  1. 

The  first  issue  of  the  Post  under  Cur¬ 
tis  owner.ship  will  he  January  2  and  on 
that  date  the  paix-r  wHll  appear  in  an  en¬ 
tirely  new'  tj^pe  dress. 

Curtis  plans,  still  in  the  making  in¬ 
clude  : 

A  greatly  increased  editorial  staff. 


all  newsstands. 

Sale  of  the  Evening  Post  came  rather 
une.xix“ctedly.  The  numerous  stockholders 
had  liecn  practically  divided  into  three 


in  the  conduct  of  the  publishing  enter- 
jirises  which  he  has  carried  to  the  first 
rank  of  leadership  in  their  fields. 

"The  apiilication  of  the  same  methcKls, 
and  the  adherence  to  the  .same  standards 


groups,  each  of  which  were  attempting  to  of  character  and  integrity  can  hardly  fail 
obtain  the  property  under  their  manage-  to  react  now  even  to  a  greater  extent 
ment.  Two  of  the  groups  had  combined  on  the  newspaper  publishing  business 
and  obtained  outside  aid.  Not  until  a  throughout  the  country,  liecause  after  all 
few  days  before  the  sale  was  there  any  New  York  is  the  most  conspicuous  news- 
indication  that  they  would  not  succeed  paper  field  in  the  United  States, 
in  raising  the  neces.sary  funds  to  carry  on  ‘Tn  my  opinion  Mr.  Curtis'  ac(|uisition 
for  three  years  under  the  management  of  of  the  Evening  Post  will  inevitably  tend 
Mr.  Gay,  then  their  plans  suddenly  went  to  hearten  the  thousands  of  newsiiaper 


It  is  noteworthy  that  all  groups  con¬ 
cerned  were  friendly  to  Mr.  (iay  and  all 
plans  included  his  continuatifui  as  head 
of  the  proix;rty,  but  no  one  was  able  to 
raise  the  funds  necessary  to  carry  on  the 
project. 

It  is  rumored  that  it  was  the  failure  of 
'  any  one  of  the  three  groups,  represented 
among  the  stockholders,  to  finance  the 
Evening  Post  along  its  present  lines  that 
resulteil  in  a  notification  being  sent  to  Afr. 
l,amont  that  it  would  lie  necessary  for 
him  to  exercise  his  rights  as  the  holder 
of  $1,60(MHK)  worth  of  bonds  and  resume 
control  about  Jan.  1st.  As  a  result,  it 
was  Mr.  Uimont  that  negotiated  for  the 
sale  of  the  jiroperty  to  Mr.  Curtis. 

Substantial  additions  are  being  made 
this  week  to  the  mechanical  equipment  of 
the  Evening  Post. 

John  C.  Martin,  general  business  man¬ 
ager,  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  and 
Joseph  Clapham.  its  mechanical  superin¬ 
tendent,  are  spending  considerable  time 
in  New  York  for  necessary  reorganiza¬ 
tion  changes. 

No  information  was  given  out  by  Mr. 
Martin,  who  was  questioned  by  Editor 
&  PUW-ISHER. 

It  is  understood,  however,  two  presses 
will  be  added  to  the  Post  plant  and  it  is 
known  the  l«ttery  of  Linot>T)es  will  be 
considerably  increased. 


workers  who  are  proud  of  their  profes- 


Open  3-Day  Annual  Seasion  in  Chicago 
Dec.  27 

{By  Telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

CiiRWGO.  Dec.  27. — Journalism  depart¬ 
ments  of  American  colleges  and  univer¬ 
sities  (K'cupied  the  center  of  the  stage  when 
the  .\merican  .Association  of  Teachers  of 
Journalism,  the  Association  of  American 
Schools  and  Departments  of  jounialisin 
and  the  American  Association  of  College 
News  Bureaus  opened  their  three-day 
gathering  at  the  Hotel  Salle. 

Speakers  at  the  meeting  of  the  .Ameri¬ 
can  Association  of  Journalism  Teachers 
included  F.  W.  Scott.  Illinois ;  J.  \V. 
Piercey,  Indiana;  W.  S.  Maulsby,  Iowa, 
and  Owen  Scott,  .Associated  Press. 

.A  joint  meeting  and  smoker  was  held 
Thursday  evening,  at  which  addresses 
were  made  by  President  F.  \V.  Beckman, 
Iowa  State  College,  of  the  .Association  of 
Teachers  of  Journalism;  E.  AA'.  .Allen, 
University  of  Oregon,  president  of  the 
.Association  of  .American  Schools  and 
Departments  of  Journalism,  and  AA'^.  P. 
Kirkwood,  University  of  Minnesota,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  .American  Association  of 
College  News  Bureaus. 


*Tt  it  worthy  of  the  pride 
of  any  man  that  he  it  to  be 
privileged  to  carry  on  the 
w<^k  of  a  Franklin,  a  Hamil¬ 
ton.  a  Childs,  and  a  Tucker. 
That  is  the  chosen  task  of 
this  man  from  Maine,  and  we 
know  of  no  one  better  fitted 
for  the  job.** 


TIMES  SCORES  “BEAT’ 
ON  WOOD’S  PLUNGE 


Sent  Man  Half  Way  Acro«s  World  to 
Get  Confirmation — Held  Sensa¬ 
tional  Facta  3  Months 
Before  Printing 


New  York  Times  this  week  scixiped 
the  country  on  a  sensational  story  con¬ 
cerning  the  stock  speculations  of  Lt.  Os¬ 
borne  Cutler  Wood,  son  of  Leonard 
AA’ood,  governor  general  of  the  Philip¬ 
pines. 

AVhy,  under  well-known  conditions  of 
modern  journalism,  was  the  Times  able 
to  accomplish  this  feat? 

Editor  &  Publisher  put  this  question 
to  F.  G.  Burchall,  assistant  managing 
editor,  who,  during  the  present  illness  of 
Carr  V.  Van  Anda,  managing  editor,  is 
in  full  charge. 

Folldwing  the  traditional  Times  policy, 
personalities  were  submerged  in  the  re¬ 
ply.  The  Times,  as  an  institution,  was 
glorified. 

“People  believe  in  the  New  York 
Times  and  tell  us  things,”  Burchall  said. 
"AA'hen  we  get  information,  we  deal  with 
it  in  a  fair,  unscnsational  way.  AVe  stand 
on  the  facts. 

“People  came  to  us  in  regard  to  the 
AA'ood  speculations.  They  talked  freely. 
AA’e  didn't  abuse  their  confidences.  When 
the  time  came,  when  we  had  full  facts 
and  confirmation,  we  gave  the  story  to 
the  public. 

“.As  the  story  indicates,”  Burchall  con¬ 
tinued.  "the  Times  had  most  of  the  facts 
of  the  case  for  fully  three  months.  Dur¬ 
ing  this  time,  we  added  to  and  supple¬ 
mented  the  story.  But,  at  any  time  dur¬ 
ing  the  course  of  the  three  months,  we 
could  have  printed  what  we  knew  in  satis¬ 
factory  form  as  a  newspaper  .story.” 

Burchall  declared  he  doubted  whether 
any  other  newspaper  in  this  country 
would  have  held  so  sensational  a  story  for 
so  long  or- whether  any  other  newspaper 
would  have  waited  to  send  one  of  its 
best  men  half  way  around  the  world,  not 
to  get  the  story,  but  just  to  get  confirma¬ 
tion. 

Richard  V.  Oulahan,  chief  of  the 
AA’'ashington  bureau  of  the  New  York 
Times,  was  given  the  information  the 
Times  possessed  and  sent  to  the  Philip¬ 
pines  for  confirmation. 

“AA'e  chose  Oulahan  because  he  was 
familiar  with  the  circumstances,  had  wide 
exiierience,  and  is  a  courteous  gentle¬ 
man.”  Burchall  explained. 

AA’hen  Oulahan  arrived  at  Manila,  Bur¬ 
chall  pointed  out,  he  met  with  further 
delay.  The  AA'oods  were  away,  and  the 
Times  representative  had  to  wait  three 
weeks  for  their  return. 

"AAVwxl,  as  you  see,”  Burchall  said, 
“told  us  to  conceal  nothing. 

‘‘.At  last  we  ha<l  our  story.” 

In  enlarging  upon  how  carefully  the 
Times  proceeded  with  the  story-,  Burchall 
told  how  in  one  instance  the  newspaper 
untangled  facts  from  gossip.  Some  of 
the  talk  being  circulated  about  the  young 
lieutenant’s  speculations  was  to  the  effect 
he  had  incorporated  under  the  name  Os¬ 
borne  AA^wd,  Inc. 

The  Times  not  only  telegraphed  to 
every  state,  but  to  neighboring  dominions 
and  countries,  to  Great  Britain  and  all 
her  possessions,  and  found  no  such  in¬ 
corporation  existed. 

“AA'hen  finally  published  it  represented 
a  complete  story  obtained  by  ourselves, 
investigated  by  ourselves,  in  which  the 
Times  had  to  be  mingled.”  Burchall  said. 

“AA'^e  do  not  toy  lightly  with  great 
reputations.  AVe  couldn’t  tell  at  firrt 
whether  or  not  anything  was  wrong  id 
what  the  young  man  had  been  doing.  AVe 
waited  until  we  had  the  full  facts.” 

Oulahan  has  been  head  of  the  Times 
AA'ashington  bureau  for  more  than  10 
years.  AA'hen  Dana  was  publisher  of  the 
old  New  York  Sun  he  was  on  the  Sun’s 
AA’ashington  staff,  becoming  head  of  the 
bureau.  For  a  while  he  was  London  cor¬ 
respondent  of  the  Sun,  and  finally  pub- 
li.sher  of  that  newspaper.  After  this,  he 
was  for  a  brief  period  out  of  journalism, 
and  then  joined  the  Times. 
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The  Lucky  77- 


952,00'J 


U  TTOW  LONG  can  The  Chicago  Tribune  continue  its 
f  1  amazing  growth?”  is  a  question  frequently  asked. 

This  is  the  77th  year  of  The  Chicago  Tribune. 

In  Civil  War  days — si.xty  years  ago — The  Tribune  was 
an  important  national  influence. 

At  the  time  of  the  Spanish  War — twenty-five  years  ago 
— Tribune  scoops  won  international  recognition. 

When  the  World  War  began  The  Tribune  was  enjoy¬ 
ing  sensational  growth  in  circulation  and  advertising — 
growth  which  continued  through  the  war  period. 

Observers  of  The  Tribune’s  progress  decade  after 
decade  predicted  that  after  the  war  there  would  surely  be 
a  decrease. 

But  1919  and  1920  saw  universal  e.xpansion  in  which 
The  Tribune  shared,  followed  by  a  depression  through 
which  The  Tribune  battled,  ahead  proclaiming;  “1921 
Will  Reward  Fighters.” 

The  year  1922  beat  any  previous  year  and  1923  has  sur¬ 
passed  1922. 

The  chart  on  this  page'is  drawn  to  scale  to  picture  The 
Tribune’s  amazing  circulation  growth. 

Where  do  we  go  from  here? 

We  are  going  on. 

In  its  77th  year  The  Chicago  Tribune  is  determined  to 
publish  a  better  newspaper,  sell  it  to  more  people  and 
generate  larger  response  for  more  advertisers  than  ever 
before. 

The  merchant  or  manufacturer  who  believes  that  busi¬ 
ness  is  as  good  as  we  make  it  is  invited  to  join  The  Tribune 
in  its  triumphant  seventy-seventh  year. 


‘%'V 

1^ 


Chicago  Tribune 
Founded  ^  ^ 


’WeeK  Days  Only 
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SPIRIT  OF  LONDON  MEET  WAKING  ALL 
EUROPE  TO  PARTICIPATION 

France,  Belgium,  Sweden,  Holland  Forming  Sub-Committees 
— Expect  Active  Groups  in  Every  Continental 
Capital  by  January 

By  HERBERT  C.  RIDOUT 

(London  Editor,  Editok  &  Publisrei) 

London,  Dcc.  8. — Almost  day  bying  to  organize  a  visit  to  France  for  a 
day  the  A.  A.  C.  W.  convention  innumber  of  the  American  delegates. 

Britain  next  year  assumes  a  greater  Three  men,  each  of  them  representing 
world-importance,  and  it  would  appear  important  groups,  have  been  invited  to 
as  though  even  the  great  conventions  as  form  the  executive  Paris  Council; 
America  knows  them  will  be  over-  Etienne  Damour,  chairman  of  the  Cor- 
shadowed  by  that  planned  for  Wembley.  t)oration  des  Techniciens  de  la  Publicite; 
Certainly  no  member  of  the  little  band  Louis  Serre,  chairman  of  the  Cercie  des 
of  a  hundred  British  delegates  who,  by  Publicitaires  de  France  and  Martial 
their  boldness  dominated  Atlantic  City  Buisson,  the  general  secretary  of  the  1922 
in  June  last,  realized  that  out  of  their  Paris  advertising  convention,  and  one  of 
demand  for  “London,  1924’’  could  arise  the  most  popular  men  in  the  French  ad- 
a  convention  that  would  embrace  all  vertising  circles. 

Europe  as  well  as  all  Britain.  But  that  With  regard  to  Scandinavia,  Dage 
is  what  is  happening.  The  news  of  the  Tenow,  the  London  representative  of 
great  advertising  convention  in  London  Stockholm’s  “Dagens  Nyheter”  who  has 
next  year  has  appealed  to  the  imagrina-  just  joined  the  Overseas  Committee,  is 
tion  of  oublicity  men  throughout  the  Con-  organizing  committees  in  the  three  Scan- 
tinent  of  Europe  and  the  function  will  be  dinavian  countries, 
more  truly  international  in  character  than  Other  countries,  Spain,  Italy,  Switzer- 
was  perhaps  contemplated  when  it  was  land,  Greece,  are  also  being  approached, 
so  styled.  and  it  is  probable  that  before  January 

Fernand  A.  Marteau,  of  the  Cor;»ra-  there  will  be  an  On-to-London  Sub-Cbm- 
tion  des  Techniciens  de  la  Publicite,  mittee  acting  in  every  Continental 
Paris,  who  is  Honorable  Secretary  of  the  capital. 

Overseas  Committee  of  the  advertising  Mr.  Marteau  adds,  “Hard  work  is 
convention  headquarters  in  London,  has  being  done,  and  much  is  being  prepared, 
furnished  a  report  of  the  work  of  his  that  cannot  yet  be  talked  of,  but,  to  us, 
committee  that  illustrates  how  deeply  of  the  Overseas  Committee,  there  is  no 
interest  has  been  awakened.  doubt  that,  good  as  the  other  items  on 

He  said  it  was  not  more  than  10  days  the  convention  program  might  be,  the 
after  London  was  chosen  as  the  1^4  Continental  part  will  not  li  the  least 
convention  city,  that  it  became  evident  valuable  to  make  advertising  more 
to  him  that  the  Continent  was  going  to  efficient.  Our  Continental  friends  are 


man  who  does  not  keep 
up  with  modern  business, 
who  does  not  make  use  of  modem 
advertising  resources  is  like  a  man 
using  an  old  covered  wagon  to  go 
to  San  Francisco  in  preference  to 
a  railroad  express.  Good  adver¬ 
tising  will  bring  new  business, 
which  should  more  than  pay  for 
its  cost.  The  cost  is  not  neces¬ 
sarily  paid  in  selling  the  article. 
It  pays  to  advertise  for  tomorrow. 

“The  increased  turnover  result¬ 
ing  from  advertising,”  he  contin¬ 
ued,  “more  than  pays  for  the  ap¬ 
parent  increase  in  cost.  The  con¬ 
sumer  pays  no  more,  because  the 
producer  can  accept  a  smaller 
margin  of  profit  because  of  his 
greater  sales.” 

— Lord  Leverhulme. 


Pringle,  the  Right  Hon.  C.  \V.  Bower- 
man,  Mr.  .\mmot,  Miss  Susan  Lawrence, 
Mrs.  Wintringham  and  Lady  Astor. 

Gingering  the  Reader: — The  editor 
of  the  Wood  Green  Sentinel,  a  lively 
little  suburban  London  weekly,  frequently 
gingers  up  his  readers  to  a  sense  of  their 
responsibility  to  the  paper.  This  was  a 
little  editorial  in  a  recent  issue: 

“A  newspaper  does  not  really  ‘live’  by 
ads  alone,  but  by  what  it  does  for  the 
advancement  and  protection  of  public 
interests.  In  this  every  reader  should 
be  public-spirited  enough  to  assist.  Does 
any  local  public  authority  persistently 
neglect  some  duty?  Write  to  your  local 
paper,  seeking  its  aid  in  securing  a 
remedy.  Does  any  act  of  social  injustice 


come  within  your  knowledge?  Ventilate 
it  in  your  local  paper  and  use  it  for  the 
education  of  public  opinion.  Does  any 
‘cause’  tend  to  the  promotion  of  com¬ 
mon  well-being?  Invoke  the  aid  of  pub¬ 
licity  for  it  through  your  local  paper. 
Help  it  in  all  possible  ways  to  be  pub¬ 
licly  helpful.” 

Advertising  Shakespeare:  —  Sir 
Charles  Higham,  on  Dec.  11,  address^ 
the  O.  P.  Club  of  London  on  “Can  Ad¬ 
vertising  Popularise  Shakespeare,”  and 
said  that  if  Shakespeare  were  boomed  in 
the  press  as  are  writers  of  popular  fiction, 
he  would  be  as  widely  read  as  they  are. 
He  added  that  he  could  raise  half-a- 
million  sterling  for  advertising  Shake¬ 
speare  if  those  people  with  money  who 
read  and  enjoy  his  plays  would  combine 
to  popularize  the  Immortal  Bard.  We 
ought  to  do  something  to  make  ourselves 
worthy  of  Shakespeare  being  born  here, 
by  showing  the  rest  of  the  world  that  we 
were  proud  of  the  fact.  Gilbert  Frankau, 
Hannen  Swaffer,  Maurice  Elvey  and 
Donald  Calthrop  also  took  part  in  the 
discussion. 

Ad  Club’*  New  Home  Ready 

New  home  of  the  Advertising  Oub  of 
New  York  at  23  Park  avenue,  will  be 
open  for  inspection  Jan.  5,  from  2  to  S 
o'clock.  The  last  luncheon  at  the  present 
club  house,  at  47  East  2Sth  street,  will 
be  held  Jan.  3.  It  will  be  in  the  nature 
of  an  “Auld  Lang  Syne”  affair. 

HorticulturisU  Plan  Ad  Campaign 

Washington  State  Horticultural  asso¬ 
ciation  at  its  annual  meeting  in  Yakima, 
Wash,  recently  decided  on  a  nation-wide 
advertising  drive  as  a  part  of  a  program 
of  marketing  apples. 


take  a  very  active  interest  in  the  event 
Letters  and  telegp'ams  reached  him  from 
Continental  friends,  especially  from 
France,  Holland  and  Belgium,  asking  for 
full  details  of  the  London  convention. 

When  District  14  took  over  the  pre¬ 
paratory  work  from  the  Thirty  Oub  a 
few  days  later,  the  Corporation  des 
Techniciens  de  la  Publicite,  Paris,  the 
Cercie  des  Publicitaires  Francais,  Paris, 
and  the  Chambre  Syndicale  de  la  Pub¬ 
licite  de  Belgique,  of  Brussels,  applied, 
and  were  accepted,  as  members  of  the 
A.  A.  C.  W. 

All  the  principal  advertisjng  papers — La 
Publicite  (Paris)  La  Publicite  de  France 
(Paris).  Vendre  (Paris),  Polmoss  Re- 
vTie  (Brussels),  De  Reclame  (Rotter¬ 
dam),  devoted  long  articles  to  the  A. 
A.  C.  W.,  and  the  value  of  its  activities, 
the  place  taken  by  the  convention  in 
American  advertising  life,  a  full  history 
of  the  Thirty  Oub  of  London,  and  re¬ 
ports  of  the  1923  convention. 

These  articles  in  the  last  mentioned 
paper,  brought  to  a  head  the  long  cem- 
templated — but  never  realized,  project  of 
setting  up  an  advertising  men’s  associa¬ 
tion  in  Holland. 

The  Vereeniging  Voor  Reclame  was 
definitely  formed  on  Nov.  ^  IS,  and  its 
committee  on  Mr.  Marteau’s  suggestion 
immediately  began  to  function  as_  the 
»  Dutch  On-to-London  Sub- Committee. 
Among  its  members  are  the  following, 
whose  names  are  a  guarantee  that  Hol¬ 
land  is  going  to  have  a  live  delegation 
next  July,  at  Wembley:  Messrs.  H.  H. 
Behrens,  professor  of  Commercial  Sci¬ 
ence;  H.  Coppens,  principal  of  Coppens 
Advertising  Agency:  G.  Dekker,  adver¬ 
tising  director  Ned  Gist  &  Spiritus- 
fabriek;  Dr.  H.  M.  Hirachfeld,  Rotter¬ 
dam  Bank  Association;  B.  Knol,  editor, 
of  De  Reclame ;  L.  Levison,  director, 
Levison  Rotogravure  Printing  Works; 
H.  Van  den  Masch-Spakler,  Senefelder 
Printing  Works;  and  Machiel  Wilminkm, 
sub-editor,  De  Reclame. 

In  Belgium,  George  Sellier,  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  the  Belgium  branch  of 
Lever  Brothers  and  chairman  of  the  only 
Belgian  organization  as  yet  affiliated  to 
the  A.  A.'  C.  W.  is  now  getting  a  com¬ 
mittee  together. 

In  Paris,  things  are  even  more  ad¬ 
vanced  as.  in  addition  to  the  two  func¬ 
tions  of  the  On-to-London  Sub-Commit¬ 
tee  (obtaining  delegates  and  preparing  a 
report  on  local  matters)  they  are  arrang- 


coming  to  learn,  to  improve.  But  I 
venture  to  say  that  the  learning  will  not 
be  all  their  way.” 

The  British  workers  are  congratulating 
themselves  upon  such  hearty  co-opera¬ 
tion  as  Mr.  Marteau  is  putting  into  his 
department  and  it  may  well  be  that  in 
the  result  the  convention  in  the  British 
Isles  next  year  will  be  one  which  the 
A.  A.  C.  W.  will  count  among  its 
greatest  achievements. 


By  Herbert  C  Ridout 

(London  Editor,  Editor  &  PuBLisan) 

Mrs.  Stan  Harding  and  the  U.  S.:— 

A  letter  sent  by  the  Institute  of  Journal¬ 
ists  and  the  National  Union  of  Journalists 
to  Parliamentary  candidates  asking  them 
to  use  their  influence,  if  elected,  to  in¬ 
duce  our  Government  to  make  repre¬ 
sentations  to  W’ashington  urging  justice 
for  Mrs.  Stan  Harding  met  with  a  great 
response  from  members  of  all  parties, 
.^mong  the  600  affirmative  replies  were 
those  of  Sir  Robert  Horne,  K.CT.,  Ramsay 
McDonald,  Professor  Gilbert  Murray, 
Sir  Edward  Grigg,  Sir  John  Leigh,  Mr. 


pOR  the  month  of  No¬ 
vember,  1923,  in  com¬ 
parison  with  the  correspond¬ 
ing  period  of  1922,  there  was 
a  gain  of 

10,109 

in  the  average  net  paid  daily 
(morning  and  evening)  cir¬ 
culation  of  THE  BALTI¬ 
MORE  SUN. 

Everything  in  Baltimore 
Revolves  Around 

'THE  SUN 

Morning  Evening  Sunday 


Where  Consumer  Accept^ 
ance”  is  a  Condition, — Not 
Merely  ‘‘Advertising  Patter” 

High  pressure  selling  may  and  sometimes  does 
succeed  in  stocking  a  town  with  merchandise. 
Sensational  advertising  stunts  have  been  known 
to  stampede  consumers  into  buying.  But  repeat 
business  is  not  to  be  secured  by  “strong  arm” 
methods. 

The  consuming  public  can  be  sold  permanently 
on  any  product  only  in  proportion  as  it  has  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  agencies  through  which  the  product 
is  presented  to  them.  Hence  the  importance  of 
securing  the  right  kind  of  distribution  both  for 
your  advertising  and  for  your  merchandise. 

In  Cincinnati  The  Times-Star  enjoys  the  public 
confidence  (consumer  acceptance)  in  the  highest 
degree.  It  is  the  one  daily  newspaper  in  this  rich 
trading  center  that  goes  regularly  into  every 
worth-while  home  and  that  is  read  by  every  adult 
member  of  every  family,  both  for  its  news  and 
editorial  content  and  for  its  advertising  informa¬ 
tion.  For  sixteen  consecutive  years  it  has 
dominated  its  field  in  display  lineage.  Right  now 
The  Times-Star  is  carrying  ten  lines  of  display 
advertising  for  every  one  line  that  is  carried  in 
both  morning  dailies  combined,  exclusive  of  Sun¬ 
days.  It  is  the  dominating  medium  for  local 
merchants  as  well  as  for  national  advertisers. 

To  readers  of  The  Times-Star  “Consumer  Accept¬ 
ance”  is  a  condition, — not  merely  “Advertising 
Patter.” 

QNCMA'n  TIMES  SIM 

CHARLES  P.  TAFT,  Publitht  C.  H.  RBMBOLD,  Mannfr 

Member  of  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 
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To  Our  Publisher  Customers 
and  Other  Newspaper  Friends, 

Greetings 

\TOT  because  it  is  an  honored  custom,  but  because  of  the 
^  sincerity  of  our  appreciation,  we  take  this  opportunity  to 
thank  you  for  the  part  you  have  played  in  our  business  success 
the  past  twelve  months  and 

We  Wish  You 
A  Happy  New  Year 

We  heartily  thank  you  for  the  kindly,  helpful 
way  you  have  assisted  us  in  handling  a  business 
which  requires  the  publisher’s  sympathetic  co¬ 
operation.  It  has  been  a  plesisure  to  serve  you. 

1924  will  present  new  problems,  new  difficulties  in  the 
publisher’s  field.  Additional  local  lineage  will  be  the  more 
highly  prized.  Please,  now,  review  the  service  we  rendered  in 
1 923 — then  dictate  a  letter  of  suggestions  whereby  we  may 
increase  to  you  the  value  of  the  Briggs  Weekly  Business 
Review  Page. 

Believe  us  when  we  say  this  request  is  sincere.  We  will 
appreciate  your  ideas.  Some  of  you  credit  us  with  having 
raised  the  standard  of  ethics  in  this  semi-professional  busi¬ 
ness.  Will  you  not  now,  today,  give  us  the  benefit  of  your 
constructive  criticism? 

TTie  Briggs  Page  brings  you  a  hundred  thousand  addi¬ 
tional  lines  of  local  advertising;  makes  advertisers  of  non¬ 
advertisers;  it  builds  friends.  We  want  it  to  do  more,  we 
want  it  to  be  as  valuable  to.  you  as  the  Associate  Press 
franchise.  ; 

Sincerely  yours, 

Thomas  W.  Briggs  Co. 

“  Local  Display  firom  a  New  Source  ” 

Home  Office:  Memphis,  Tenn. 
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HOW  BRAINS  AND  TACT  BEAT  “SWAGGER” 
METHOD  OF  SELLING  ADS 

Never  Rouse  Antipathy  in  Prospect  With  Gum  Cracking  or 
Tobacco  Chewing,  Is  Modest  Violet’s  Rule! — 

And  He  Has  Others. 

By  DAVID  H.  TALMADGE 


I  IE  told  me  if  1  would  promise  to  keep 
■*  ^  his  name  out  oLit  he  would  reveal  to 
me  some  of  the  secrets  of  his  success  as  a 
seller  of  advertisiii};  space,  and  I  promised 
readily,  for  this  young  chap  is  one  of 
the  most  successful  of  preseut-day  adver¬ 
tising  solicitors. 

He  hasn't  a  very  pretty  name  anyway. 

1  shall  call  him  \'iolet.  Like  all  the  rest 
of  us,  he  has  a  number  of  iwrsonal  habits. 
He  smokes  cigars.  He  occasionally  chews 
tobacco.  He  is  fond  of  chewing  gum. 
His  prospects,  meeting  him  in  their  of- 
lices,  do  not  susiHJCt  these  things. 

That  is  his  Rule  1 — never  risk  stirring 
up  an  antipathy. 

“You  wouldn’t  suspect,  now  would 
you,”  he  smiles,  “that  some  buyers  of 
space  don't  like  to  have  nice  sweet  chew¬ 
ing  gum  cracked  in  their  ears  while  they 
arc  talking  business?  Xor  is  it  the  non- 
.smokers  and  non-chewers  only  who  are 
aflFected  unfavorably  by  a  cigar  or  a 
juicy  bite  of  plug  in  the  other  fellow’s 
mouth.  The  aroma  of  your  favorite  cigar 
may  throw  another  seasoned  smoker  over 
the  ropes,  and  a  man  simply  can’t  talk  elo¬ 
quently  while  chewing  tobacco.  So  you 
cut  out  these  things  for  the  time  being  if 
you  are  wise  to  the  how  of  getting  or¬ 
ders  from  the  big  buyers.  Safety  first.” 

“Why,  Violet,”  I  exclaimed,  “I  have 
always  thought  the  trick  was  done  with 
swagger !” 

“A  man  with  a  real  brain  might  swag¬ 
ger  and  spit  or  smudge  or  gumcrack  a 
deal  through,  1  suppose,”  he  sighed,  “but 
I  have  only  an  imitation  brain.  In  fact 
1  am  guided  in  my  work  largely  by  in¬ 
stinct.  Just  the  same  I  sold  a  dentist 
5,000  inches  yesterday.  Did  it  by  proxy 
too ;  just  sent  a  fellow  after  the  order  and 
he  got  it.  Hrainy  chap,  the  fellow  I  sent ; 
writes  heavy  editorials.  I  dropped  in  on 
the  dentist  man  a  few  days  ago  and  had 
a  little  talk  with  him  alxiut  teeth.  Didn’t 
mention  advertising,  .\sked  his  opinion 
— just  his  opinion,  mind  you — of  a  plan  I 
might  have  in  mind  for  having  our  paper 
take  care  of  the  teeth  of  all  its  hundreds 
of  employes,  with  the  dual  purixjsc  in 
view  of  getting  a  lietter  (juality  tif  service 
and  of  stepping  out  ahead  of  our  esteemed 
contemporaries  in  the  mad  race  to  become 
civiMzed. 

"The  plan  appealed  tf)  the  dentist.  He 
said  he  thought  it  was  a  good  idea  and 
opened  up  like  a  rose  in  June.  He  told 
me  a  lot  of  things  about  his  facilities  for 
handlin -j  large  orders,  which  of  course 
gave  me  an  o]K-ning  to  come  hark  with 
a  line  of  information  alxdit  my  paper  and 
its  facilities  for  handling  large  orders  and 
!  etting  large  results.  He  had  never  used 
i;'.y  pajx'r  as  a  publicity  medium,  insisting 
rfh.-'t  our  rate  was  tix)  high.  I  sent  my 
editorial  friend  after  tlic  order  simply  be¬ 
cause  he  had  very  had  teeth  and  a  wide 
m(>uth.  Yes  it  was  as  easy  as  that.  You 


get  the  psychology  of  course.  If  not, 
come  in  again  in  a  day  or  two  and  I'll 
analyze  the  proixjsition  for  you.” 

He  pulled  from  his  pocket  a  copy  of  the 
newspaper  for  which  he  gives  affection¬ 
ately  of  his  instinct  and  turned  its  pages 
thoughtfully. 

"I  work  in  futures  more  or  less,”  he 
confessed.  “Run  your  eye  over  that  two- 
page  spread.  It  is  a  case  in  ix)int.” 

I  recognized  the  ad  as  that  of  a  depart¬ 
ment  store  which  had  seemed  to  come 
into  iK’ing  almost  in  a  night. 

“The  other  papers  get  a  little  of  this 
business,  perhaps  10  per  cent.  We  get 
the  remaining  90  per  cent.  Five  or  six 
years  ago  these  people  landed  here  and 
ojx’iied  a  small  store  down  by  the  river. 

I  visited  them  regularly,  and  we  were 
pretty  well  acquainted  when  the  time 
came  for  them  to  expand.  I  have  never 
asked  them  for  any  business ;  they  shove 
it  at  me  with  a  smile.  There  are  dozens 
of  little  stores  in  this  town  and  in  every 
town,  the  owners  of  which  have  a  dream 
of  commercial  greatness.  Some  of  these 
dreams,  perhaps  most  of  them,  do  not 
come  true,  but  now  and  then  one  does. 

I  have  12  accounts,  averaging  a  total  of 
46,000  inches  a  year,  which  were  too  small 
to  bother  with  when  I  first  began  work 
on  them.  I  reckon  I  am  one  of  the  best 
paid  teachers  of  English  in  this  town.” 

These  sudden  jumps  in  Violet’s  talk  are 
a  bit  aggravating.  It  is  possible  I  may 
have  snapped  a  bit  when  I  asked  him  if 
he  was  tutoring  a  class  in  night  school. 

“Xight  sch(X)l?  Hell  no!”  He  was 
sweetness  itself.  “What  I  mean  is  that 
I  make  it  a  point  to  help  newcomers  to 
our  mercantile  colony  in  the  acquirement 
of  English.  The  sooner  they  learn  our 
lingo  the  faster  they  grow.  And  it  is 
fun  and  it  helps  business.  I’ve  got  a 
Ixilly  customer  who  not  so  very  long  ago 
was  buying  junk  in  a  wet  dark  basement 
over  on  Blue  street. 

".As  for  the  regular  run  of  orders  from 
retail  dealers,  the  ones  all  the  boys  and 
girls  run  around  to  and  pester  daily,  I 
stick  pretty  closely  to  a  certain  law  in 
human  nature,  the  same  being  that  you 
may  have  what  you  ask  for  from  a  busi¬ 
ness  txrson  after  you  have  definitely  and 
concretely  convinced  him  that  he  will  be 
doing  a  g<Kxl  stroke  for  himself  by  giving 
you  what  you  ask  for.  1  do  not  mean 
that  he  must  be  convinced  of  the  value  of 
newspaper  publicity.  The  day  has  gone 
when  any  successful  business  person  ques¬ 
tions  this.  I  mean  that. 

“A  funny  thing  hai>pened  at  one  of  the 
east  side  stores  last  week.  This  is  a  fairly 
big  concern,  kxrated  in  the  shadow  of  one 
of  the  biggest  stores  in  town  and  reaping 
good  returns  from  the  bigger  store's  news¬ 
paper  publicity.  Therefore  it  is  a  hard 
nut  to  crack.  Newspaper  advertising 


solicitors  have  more  than  once  been  told 
frankly  that  they  are  not  wanted  there, 
and  most  of  them  have  taken  the  hint, 
but  last  Monday  afternoon  the  hardboiled 
old  bird  who  owns  the  place  signed  up 
with  me  for  S.tKX)  inches.  Furthermore 
he  asked  me  to  call  again — said  to  run 
in  anytime  and  bring  my  embroidery.  1 
was  almost  afraid  to  take  that  order  in, 
because  the  head  of  our  department  has 
heart  trouble,  but  he  st(X)d  the  shock,  and 
says  that  when  the  ne.xt  war  takes  place 
he  will  recommend  that  1  be  made  a 
brigadier  general.  Nice  of  him,  wasn’t 
it? 

"How  did  I  do  it?  Of  course  you’d 
want  to  know  that.  Well.  I  happened  to 
meet  up  with  old  Dick  Smith  on  the  street 
that  aftenuxju.  Dick  and  I  went  to 
school  together.  .^nd  after  we  had 
drifted  around  a  bit  Dick  chanced  to 
mention  that  his  wife  had  given  him  a 
little  shopping  list.  I  told  him  1  had  an 
errand  to  do  over  at  Blank's  store,  and  he 
said  he  might  as  well  buy  his  stuff  there 
as  anywhere  else.  So  we  went  in  there 
and  I  steered  him  smack  into  the  owner’s 
office  and  intnxiuced  him  with  all  his 
official  titles.  We  had  a  real  nice  little 
talk,  and  Dick,  who  thought  the  tough 
old  bird  was  one  of  my  dearest  friends, 
told  how  much  he  thought  of  me  and  I 
told  h()w  much  I  loved  him  and  how  I 
had  never  asked  a  favor  of  him  which  had 
not  been  promptly  granted  (although,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  Dick  and  I  had  never 
thought  much  of  each  other).  We  wafted 
out  to  do  Dick’s  shopping  on  a  perfect 
wave  of  cordiality.  1  went  back  next 
morning  and  got  the  order.  Dick,  you 
know,  is  purchasing  agent  for  the  county 
institutions.  Yes,  it  was  just  that  easy.” 


ADVISORY  COMMITTEE  NAMED 


Will  Direct  Second  Paper  Industries 
Exposition  in  New  York 

Management  of  the  Second  Paper  In¬ 
dustries  Exixisition,  to  be  held  in  New 
\  ork  the  week  of  April  7,  has  announced 
the  following  advisory  committee ; 

Dr.  Hugh  P.  Baker,  e.xecutivc  secre¬ 
tary,  -American  Paix;r  and  Pulp  .\ssocia- 
tion ;  H.  j .  Berger,  editor.  Paper  T rade 
Journal;  J.  .X.  Carix-uter,  vice-president. 
National  Paper  Trade  .\ssociation ;  F.  D. 
Cowdery,  .Ml>any  Felt  CoiniKuiy  ;  N.  R. 
Davis,  president,  American  Pulp  &  Paper 
Mill  Superintendents’  Association; 
Jo.seph  L.  Fearing,  president.  Salesmen’s 
-Association  of  the  Paper  Industry  ;  Hardy 
S.  Ferguson,  Paper  Mill  Engineer ;  E. 
B.  Fritz,  publisher,  the  Paper  Industry; 
Phil  .\.  Howard,  president,  .American 
Pajx?r  Merchant ;  C.  W.  Hurtubis,  chair¬ 
man  Wcxxllands  Section,  -American  Paper 
and  Pulp  -Association ;  Dr.  Ralph  McKee, 
Columbia  University ;  Burton  Millar, 
editor.  Paper ;  Fred  W.  Payne,  co-man¬ 
ager  Exposition ;  Frank  W.  Power, 
president.  National  Pajter  Trade  -Associa¬ 
tion;  L.  D.  Post,  publisher.  Paper  Mill; 
Walter  J.  Raybold,  former  president, 
American  Paper  &  Pulp  Association ; 
Charles  F.  Roth,  co-manager.  Exposi¬ 
tion  ;  George  W.  Sisson,  Jr.,  former 
president,  American  Paper  &  Pulp  As¬ 
sociation  ;  R.  C.  Spear,  the  Cheney  Bige¬ 
low  Wire  Works ;  Henry  W.  Stokes, 
president,  -American  Paper  &  Pulp  As¬ 
sociation ;  H.  S.  Taylor,  Technical  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  the  Pulp  &  Paper  Industry; 
Tom  Walden,  Walden’s  U.  S.  Paper 
Maker ;  Dr.  Louis  E.  Wise,  New  York 
State  (Tollege. 


T, 


Who’s  Who  in  the 
CONSOLIDATED  PRESS 


Ti^omo 

For  the  first  eleven  months  of  *23  the 
Columbus  Dispatch  published  19,419,664 
lines  exceeding  next  Ohio  newspaper 
(Cleveland)  by  over  1,900,000  lines. 

The  Columbus  Dispatch  regularly  pub¬ 
lishes  more  tljan  double  the  news  appear¬ 
ing  in  the  other  Columbus  evening  news¬ 
paper.  That  is  why  it  has  the 
Largest  Circulation  in  Central  Ohio 


umbttis 


i^ggjOBERT  T.  SMALL,  di- 

rector  of  the  editorial  depart- 
ment  of  The  Consolidated 
Press  Association,  is  the  chief  contrib¬ 
utor  of  its  Special  Staff  Service.  Robert 
T.  Small  is  one  of  America’s  best 
known  reporters  and  most  skilled  de¬ 
scriptive  writers. 

Robert  T.  Small’s  headquarters  are 
in  New  York  but  he  goes  wherever  the 
big  story  offers,  from  the  Great  Lakes 
to  Florida. 

It  was  Robert  T.  Small  who  first 
pointed  out  the  political  significance  of 
the  case  of  Comptroller  Craig  in  New 
York  which  led  President  Coolidge  to 
act. 

It  was  Robert  T.  Small  who  first 
pointed  out  the  extent  and  significance 
of  the  modernist  movement  in  the 
Protestant  churches. 

It  was  Robert  T.  Small  who  first 
wrote  from  New  York  of  the  wave  of 
immorality  in  modern  plays  and  who 
also  told  first  of  the  reformation  which 
has  set  in. 

Read  Robert  T.  Small’s  dispatches 
daily  and  you  will  read  the  stories 
which  cause  national  editorial  comment. 


The  Consolidated  Press  Association 

Executive  Offices,  Evening  Star  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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THE  PITTSBURGH  PRESS 

A  SCRIPPS-HOWARD  NEWSPAPER 

Announces 

That  on  and  after  January  1st, 

1924,  it  will  be  represented  in 
the  National  advertising  field  by 

ALLIED  NEWSPAPERS,  Inc. 

New  York  '  Chicago 

52  Vanderbilt  Ave.  5  N.  Wabash  Ave. 

Cleveland  San  Francisco 


Pittsburgh's  Greatest  Daily 
and  Sunday  Newspaper 
First  in  Everything 


Circulation  Now— 

Daily,  over  160,000  Sunday,  over  240,000 

Advertising  Lineage  in  1923 

Over  24,000,000  Lines 
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McKERNAN  IS  HONOR 
BANQUET  GUEST 

Friendi  Bid  World  Circulation  Chief 
Farewell  After  40  Year*  of 
Serrice — to  Head  De¬ 
livery  Company 


manager  classified  advertising  depart¬ 
ment;  J.  M.  Scott,  assistant  circulation 
manager;  Herman  Koppleman,  Hartford, 
Conn.  ;  E.  A.  Scholz,  Butterick  publica¬ 
tions;  J.  M.  Annenberg,  circulation  man¬ 
ager,  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  and 
N.  R.  Hoover,  supervisor  of  circulation, 
the  World. 


GERMAN  DAILY  STAFF 
FETES  HOFMANN 


BALDWIN  SUCCEEDS  McKERNAN 


New-Yorker  Staats-Zeitung  Herold  Cir¬ 
culation  Chief  Completes  25 
Years  of  Service — Ban¬ 
quet  Held 


James  McKernan,  circulation  manager. 
New  York  World,  bade  farewell  to  300 
friends  and  associates  who  gave  a  dinner 
in  his  honor,  Dec. 

26,  in  Brooklyn. 

McKernan  is  to 
become  head  of 
the  Kings  County 
Delivery  C  o  m  - 
pany.  He  had 
been  in  the  em¬ 
ploy  of  the  World 
40  years. 

“Sunny  J  i  m” 
began  work  at 
the  age  of  11, 
and  came  to  the 
World  shortly 
after  Joseph  Pul¬ 
itzer  took  posses-  ,  „ 

Sion.  He  started  McKernan 

in  the  mailroom,  and  has  been  manager 
of  the  circulation  department  for  the  past 
15  years. 

During  his  term  as  manager,  the  World 
has  experienced  its  largest  growth  in  cir¬ 
culation. 

No  greater  evidence  of  the  esteem  in 
which  he  is  held  could  be  given  than  by 
the  representation  of  newspaper  men  who 
attended  the  dinner.  There  were  pub¬ 
lishers,  business  managers,  advertising 
and  circulation  managers  of  the  big  news¬ 
papers  of  New  York,  Brooklyn,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Boston,  Scranton,  Newark  and  other 
large  cities.  Delegations  from  the  Mail 
Deliverers’  Union,  Mailers’  Union  No.  6, 
Typographical  Union  No.  6,  Stereotypers’ 
and  Bill  Posters’  Union,  also  attended. 

Letters  were  received  from  J.  N.  Bres- 
nahan,  business  manager  of  the  World; 
Ralph  Pulitzer,  Joseph  Pulitzer,  Louis 
Wiley,  business  manager.  New  York 
Times,  and  Bradford  Merrill,  general 
manager,  N^w  York  American. 

“I  have  known  Jim  McKernan  for 
nearly  30  years  and  wanted  to  have  the 
privilege  of  saying  publicly  some  of  the 
things  that  I  know  about  him,’’  wrote  Mr. 
Bresnahan,  expressing  his  regret  at  not 
being  present. 

“Jim  has  always  been  a  loyal  friend  and 
that’s  one  of  the  finest  things  you  can 
say  about  anyone.” 

Speakers  at  the  dinner  all  praised  the 
work  of  “Sunny  Jim”  as  circulation  man¬ 
ager,  and  were  unstinting  in  their  tributes 
to  him  as  a  friend.  Toastmaster  Con¬ 
nelly.  who  is  77,  brought  many  a  laugh 
recalling  the  old  days  when  Jim  carried 
the  World  to  the  post  office  to  be  weighed 
for  second  class. 

The  following  committee  were  in 
charge  of  the  dinner:  Sam  D.  Samuels, 
chairman ;  W’.  J.  Dempsey,  H.  Braelow, 
W.  Hoffman,  W.  J.  Baldwin,  E.  Weis- 
man,  C.  Monaghan,  C.  Flanagan. 

Howard  W.  Connelly,  assistant  super- 
jntenrlent  of  mails.  City  Hall  Station, 
presided  as  toastmaster  at  the  banquet. 

Those  attending  included:  A1  Zimmer¬ 
man,  World  Almanac ;  Frank  McCabe, 


Becomes  World  Circulation  Chief — 
Latter  Heads  Delivery  Company 

Changes  in  the  staff  of  the  circulation 
department  of  the  New  York  World 
necessitated  by  the  resigpiation  of  James 
McKernan,  who  becomes  head  of  the 
Kings  County  Delivery  Company,  were 
announced  this  week  by  N.  R.  Hoover, 
supervisor  of  circulation. 

W.  F.  Baldwin,  formerly  in  charge  of 
evening  city  routes,  succeeds  McKernan 
as  circulation  manager.  Julius  Stoltz 
will  be  in  complete  charge  of  the  city 
evening  circulation. 

J.  M.  Scott,  formerly  assistant  circula¬ 
tion  manager,  has  been  n:ade  office 
manager. 

Frank  Brosnan,  who  formerly  col¬ 
laborated  with  J.  S.  Lawler  on  evening 
city  home  delivery,  has  been  put  in  charge 
of  the  new  morning  delivery  system,  effec¬ 
tive  Jan.  4.  Lawler  is  now  in  complete 
charge  of  the  evening  city  home  delivery. 


Former  Chicago  “Special”  in  Vienna 

John  Glass,  for  many  yrars  a  news¬ 
paper  representative  in  Chicago,  writes 
from  Vienna  to  wish  his  friends  the  sea¬ 
son’s  greetings.  He  has  spent_  three 
months  in  Italy,  Sicily,  Austria  and 
France,  and  will  continue  his  travels  un¬ 
til  March  1,  when  he  plans  to  return  to 
the  United  States.  “I  feel  bully,”  writes 
Mr.  Glass,  who  is  receiving  mail  care  of 
Thomas  Cook  &  Son,  2  Place  de  la 
Madeleine,  Paris,  France. 


William  Hofmann,  assistant  business 
manager  and  circulation  manager,  New- 
Yorker  Staats-Zeitung  Herold  was  given 
a  dinner  Dec.  24, 
b  y  co-workers, 
honoring  his  25th 
anniversary  i  n 
the  German 
newspaper’s  em¬ 
ploy.  More  than 
100  staff  mem¬ 
bers  attended. 

High  praise 
was  paid  Mr. 

Hofmann’s  work 
by  speakers, 
among  whom 
were  Bernard 
Ridder,  president 
of  the  publishing 
company ;  Joseph 
Ridder,  vice-president ;  Victor  Ridder, 
secretary;  Julius  Holz,  vice-president 
and  general  manager,  and  Felix  Arnold, 
treasurer.  Jacob  Grammer,  editor-in- 
chief,  was  the  toastmaster. 

German  and  English  songs  were  sung. 
The  songs  were  composed  by  Bernard  H. 
Kidder,  Herman  Alexander,  editor-in- 
chief  of  the  Evening  Herold,  R.  H. 
Hirsch  and  Leo  Bass. 

A  personal  check  from  the  Ridder 
brothers,  as  well  as  a  check  from  the 
corporation  and  a  chair  from  the  co¬ 
workers,  were  presented  Mr.  Hofmann. 

The  committee  in  charge  of  the  dinner 


WiLLiAu  Hofmann 


consisted  of  Charles  Bleicher,  head  of 
the  classified  advertising  department,  Mr. 
Grammer,  and  Charles  Fuerst,  auditor. 

Hofmann  entered  the  employ  of  the 
Staats-Zeitung,  Dec.  24,  1898,  in  the  edi¬ 
torial  department.  Two  years  later  he 
was  made  bookkeeper  in  the  circulation 
department,  and  after  thorough  training, 
he  was  made  circulation  manager  15  years 
ago.  When  the  Staats-Zeitung  and 
Herold  amalgamated  he  became  assistant 
business  manager  as  well  as  circulation 
manager.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Circulation  Managers  Associa¬ 
tion  and  the  New  York  State  Circulation 
Managers  Association. 

On  Jan.  3,  the  circulation  managers  of 
New  York,  with  James  McKernan,  for¬ 
merly  of  the  New  York  World,  acting  as- 
toastmaster,  will  hold  a  beefsteak  party 
in  honor  of  Mr.  Hofmann. 

Those  attending  the  dinner  Dec.  24  in¬ 
cluded  :  Paul  Herrmann,  composing 
room  foreman ;  Max  H.  Kretchmar,  as¬ 
sistant  foreman ;  Adolph  Bommersheim, 
foreman  of  the  Evening  Herold  compos¬ 
ing  room ;  James  Dalton,  mailing  room 
foreman ;  Mortimer  J.  Hynes,  advertis¬ 
ing  manager ;  Louis  Levy,  superintendent 
of  the  mechanical  department ;  Herman 
von  Mellenthin,  head  of  the  foreign  de¬ 
partment  ;  Henry  Weil  and  Adolph 
Schassneyer,  Sunday  editors ;  Lemuel 
Butler,  foreman  of  the  pressroom;  and 
Harry  Bonardt,  advertising  department. 


Spokane  to  Hold  Ad  Conference 

northwestern  publicity  and  advertis¬ 
ing  conference  will  be  held  in  Spokane, 
Wash.,  Jan.  3,  according  to  a  call  issued 
by  A.  H.  Syverson,  chairman  of  the  pub¬ 
licity-tourist  bureau  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  member  of  the  advertis¬ 
ing  firm  of  Syverson-Kelly  of  Spokane. 
The  conference  will  work  out  plans  for 
co-operating  with  the  Hill  railroad  lines 
in  tlWir  $1,000,000  advertising  campaign. 


Paris  Writers  Hold  Banquet 

Annual  banquet  of  the  Anglo-.\meric^ 
Press  Association  was  held  recently  in 
Paris.  Myron  T.  Herrick,  American  Am¬ 
bassador,  Lord  Crewe,  British  Ambassa¬ 
dor,  General  John  J.  Pershing,  Col.  J.  B. 
Logan,,  and  Count  de  Chambrun,  head  of 
the  press  department,  French  Foreign 
Office,  were  present. 


Wortsman  to  Edit  Jevnsk  Daily 

Dr.  Charles  Wortsman,  prominent 
Jewish’ journalist,  has  left  New  York  to 
become  editor-in-chief  of  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  (Cal.)  California  Morning  Star,  a 
new  Jewish  daily.  A  graduate  of  a  Eu¬ 
ropean  university,  he  is  widely  known 
among  Jews  as  author,  theater-critic,  pub¬ 
licist,  and  editor.  When  in  Europe  he 
published  the  Jewish  Future,  a  monthly. 


Plain  Dealer  Gives  Bonuses 

Qeveland  Plain  Dealer  employees  re¬ 
ceived  Christmas  bonus  money,  ranging 
from  $2.50  up  to  $50  an  employee,  the 
amount  depending  upon  the  length  of 
service.  Last  Christmas  the  bonus  money 
which  had  been  previously  distributed 
every  Christmas  was  increased  250  per 
cent  and  the  increase  held  good  this  year. 


The  Ludlow 
will  reduce  your 
overtime  costs 

Among  the  chief  advantages  of  the  Ludlow 
.  System  of  composition  for  every  publisher 
are  two  things — flexibility  and  economy. 

Under  the  stress  and  strain  of  the  “peak  load” 
of  heavy  editions,  as  well  as  under  every-day  con¬ 
ditions,  the  Ludlow  supplies  all  the  type  in  slug 
lines  that  can  be  set  most  economically  by  hand. 

It  produces  these  lines  in  clear-cut,  new  faces  in 
any  quantity  desired  and  in  sizes  from  6  to  60 
point  in  light  faces  as  well  as  in  big,  bold  and 
extended  faces. 

It  is  the  ideal  system  of  composition  for  meet¬ 
ing  the  fluctuating  conditions  in  the  composing 
room  because  it  does  away  completely  with  hunt¬ 
ing  sorts,  and  supplies  the  printer  with  all  the  type 
he  needs  when  he  needs  it,  and  at  a  low  cost. 

And  it  positively  eliminates  the  dis- 
tribution  of  dead  forms. 

Ludlow  Typograph  Company 

2032  Clyboimn  Avenue 

San  Francisco;  New  York: 

Hearst  Bldg.  L.<niCagO  606  World  Bldg. 


lancial  and  Business  News  and  Gossip— Latest  Market  Quotations 
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Buffalo  the  Wonder  City  of  America 


A  Security  Market  With  a  Complete 
Newspaper  Financial  Service 


TO  THE  investment  houses  seeking  wider  distribution  for  high-grade 
securities,  Buffalo  offers  a  promising  market. 

There  are  many  seasoned  bond  buyers  in  the  Buffalo  territory.  And 
there  are  many  more  in  development  and  about  ready  to  respond  to  investment 
appeals. 

Buffalo  is  prosperous.  Savings  bank  deposits  average  $778  per  capita. 
Bank  debits  were  over  three  billion  last  year. 

In  this  big  money  center  there  is  a  newspaper  whose  financial  and  busi¬ 
ness  pages  are  so  complete,  so 


Thl$  Paper  Conlaint  Complete  Sew  York  Stock,  Bond  and  Cuffc  Market  Reporte 

Buffalo  EvENiNa  News.  I 

msKiw 


DKSim»  I 
PlASKFIIl 


fimitS  14  PRISONERS  SHOT;  Ml  ttCUM 
KSOUTHI  OUTBREWC  QUELLED  Ml 
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interesting,  so  prompt  with 
wanted  information  that  they 
are  read  by  everyone  con¬ 
nected  with  commercial  af¬ 
fairs.  This  paper  is  the 
NEWS.  Its  financial  pages 
present  TODAY’S  complete 
news  of  commerce  and  mar¬ 
kets  TODAY.  Activities  of 
New  York  Stock  and  Curb 
Exchange  stocks  and  bonds 
are  reported  daily,  as  are  the 
news,  notes  and  quotes  of  cot¬ 
ton,  metals,  produce  and  other 
markets. 

The  NEWS,  with  its 
effective  coverage  and  re¬ 
sponsive  reader-interest,  offers 
the  financial  advertiser  the 
completeaudiencein  the 
Buffalo  territory. 


Cover  the  Buffalo  Market  with  the 


Buffalo  Evening  News 


EDWARD  H.  BUTLER,  Editor  and  Publisher 
KELLY-SMITH  COMPANY,  National  Representatives 
Marbridge  Bldg.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Ljrtton  Bldg.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
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RENDERING  MERCHANDISING  SERVICE  IS 
NEWSPAPER’S  DUTY,  PRUDDEN  SAYS 

-  By  ROSALIE  ARMISTEAD  HIGGINS  _ 


Harrv  J.  Prvwif.n. 


IJAkkV  J.  Prudden,  of  the  firm  of 
®  ^  PriKiden,  King  &  Prudden,  started 
A)\it  in  life  to  be  a  lawj-er,  and  had  he 
not  chajigcd  his 
niiiid,  the  busi- 
nevs  of  special 
newspaper  repre- 
6<-i)t:ilion,  would 
have  lost  one  of 
its  most  able  men. 

()»  the  other 
hand,  the  coun¬ 
try  probably  lost 
an  excellent  law¬ 
yer,  for  Harry 
Pruddetj’s  sound 
j  ndgment,  ana¬ 
lytical  method  of 
thinking,  and 
keen  sense  of 
j  u  s  t  i  c  e,  would 

certainly  have  reflected  credit  on  the 
legal  profession,  had  he  chosen  to  remain 
in  it.  hut  that’s  another  story. 

Mr.  Prudden  was  Itorti  in  Buffalo,  N. 
Y..  Oct.  12,  1S74.  but  at  the  age  of  7 
his  fatnily  moved  to  Jamestown.  X.  Y. 
tie  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of 
that  city.  On  leaving  scliool,  he  entered 
a  law  office  and  began  the  study  of  law. 
Shortly  afterwards,  when  was  was  de¬ 
clared  with  Spain,  he  enlisted  in  the  65th 
Unitetl  States  Wdunteer  Infantry.  When 
mustered  out.  Prudden  decided  not  to 
resume  his  studies,  but  to  come  to  Xew 
^'ork  City.  Like  many  other  young  men, 
he  found  Dame  Fortune  a  very  elusive 
jH-rsonage,  and  for  .several  years  tried  any 
job  that  came  his  way.  Finally,  he.  be¬ 
came  a  traveling  salesman,  and  in  that 
manner  came  into  contact  with  the  busi¬ 
ness  which  made  a  distinct  appeal  to  him 
from  the  start — the  business  of  adver¬ 
tising. 

In  1903,  Prudden  entered  the  employ 
of  the  Hampton  Advertising  .\gency.  as 
a  clerk  in  the  forwarding  department. 
His  a4>titude  for  selecting  the  right 
media,  soon  was  responsible  for  his  trans¬ 
fer  to  media  deitartment.  .\fter  several 
years  he  was  head  of  the  space  buying 
dei)artment  of  that  agency. 

Following  his  connection  with  the 
Hampton  .Agency,  he  was  space  buyer  for 
a  year  and  a  half  of  the  Frank  Seaman 
Agency,  and  was  al.so  with  the  H.  L'. 
Lesan  Agency.  Then  he  was  offered  the 
pisition  of  advertising  manager  of  the 
New  York  Tribune.  Having  mastered 
the  agency  side  of  the  advertising  busi¬ 
ness.  Prudden  accepted  the  position  since 
it  gave  him  the  opportunity  to  beconu’ 
more  familiar  with  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing,  from  the  newspaper’s  point  t)f  view. 

Mr.  Prudden’s  wide  agency  exiR-rience 
covering  15  years  had  given  him  contact 
with  newspaper  publishers  in  all  parts 
of  the  country.  It  was  this  contact 
which  brought  to  him  the  realization  that 
his  vocation  was  the  business  of  special 
newspaper  representation. 

“1  was  just  waiting  for  the  right  con- 
,  nection,”  said  Prudden.  “It  came  in  1919, 


when  I  bought  an  interest  in  the  firm  of 
Stevens  &  King,  special  newspaper  repre¬ 
sentatives.  The  firm  name  was  changed 
to  Prudden.  King  &  Prudden,  Inc.,  the 
principals  of  the  firm  l>eing  H.  W.  King, 
in  charge  of  our  Western  business,  my 
brother,  L.  C.  Prudden  and  myself.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  many  years  I  spent  in  advertising 
agency  work,  my  principal  problem  was 
placing  to  the  best  advantage  our  clients’ 
appropriations  in  newspapers,  and  we 
placed  many  of  the  largest  newspaper 
campaigns  in  the  country.  It  was  my 
business  to  learn  not  only  which  was  the 
best  newspaper  for  our  purpose  in  each 
community,  but  how  we  could  best  mer¬ 
chandise  our  prcjducts  in  each  commun¬ 
ity.  I  learned  that  ((uantity  of  circula¬ 
tion  must  not  be  the  only  consideration 
in  the  selection  of  newspapers  for  our 
advertising. 

“I  found  that  I  must  look  upon  each 
newspaper  as  a  group  of  people,  an  audi¬ 
ence.  I  must  learn  what  type  of  people 
lived  in  each  city,  what  kind  of  industries 
were  in  each  community,  and  how  the 
people  made  their  livelihood.  Then  I 
must  learn  how  much  territory  the  com¬ 
munity  served  from  a  retail  merchandis¬ 
ing  standpoint.  With  this  information, 

1  could,  by  analyzing  the  distribution  of 
the  circulation  of  the  papers  and  con¬ 
sidering  the  type  of  readers  that  each 
paper  appealed  to,  make  a  proper  choice 
of  the  paper  to  reach  the  part  of  the 
community  to  whom  we  wished  to  appeal. 
The  fact  that  the  paper  is  published  in 
the  morning  or  the  evening  would  not 
necessarily  indicate  the  type  of  its 
readers.  Many  morning  newspapers 
serve  communities  where  the  greater 
prop<irtion  of  the  retail  trade  comes  from 
points  outside  the  city  limits.  In  order 
to  serve  this  community  including  city 
and  outside  retail  buyers  with  latest  news, 
a  paper  must  be  published  either  in  the 
morning  or  around  the  clock  as  is  the 
ca.se  in  many  Western  cities.  The  eve¬ 
ning  circulation  reaches  the  city  sub¬ 
scribers,  and  the  morning  circulation,  tlie 
’suburban  readers.  Many  morning  papers 
appeal  to  men  only,  and  many  have  only 
a  small  part  of  their  circulation  in  the 
community  in  which  they  are  publi.shed. 
the  greater  part  of  the  circulation  going 
to  k.  F.  D.  subscribers  and  remote  com¬ 
munities. 

“Other  communities  are  best  served  by 
evenmg  newspapers.  This  is  especially 
true  when  the  circulation  of  the  morning 
paper  goes  to  remote  points  where  the 
advertisers  have  much  less,  or  no  dis¬ 
tribution. 

“I  believed  that  the  experience  I  had 
gained  in  placing  advertising  would  serve 
me  well  in  selling  advertising.  My  ex¬ 
perience  taught  me  that  this  fs  true.” 

Mr.  Prudden  was  asked  what  co-opera¬ 
tion  he  thought  newspapers  should  render 
to  advertisers. 

“That’s  a  g(X)d  question,  and  I  am  glad 
you  asked  it,’’  he  replied.  "1  havtf  Ix-en 
verv  much  interested  in  the  merchandis¬ 


ing  service  rendered  advertisers  by  news- 
papeTS.  I  believe  that  this  is  a  most  im¬ 
portant  factor  in  the  development  of 
national  newspaper  advertising.  The 
greater  the  success  attending  an  adver¬ 
tising  campaign,  the  greater  is  the  in¬ 
centive  to  incrca.se  the  advertising  effort. 
Newspapers  alone  among  all  advertising 
media  are  in  a  position  to  give  merchan¬ 
dising  help.  The  newspaper  has  direct 
contact  with  the  retail  outlets  for  na¬ 
tionally  advertised  goods.  Many  of  these 
retailers  are  newspaper  advertisers,  and 
can  be  made  to  realize  the  valuable  help 
given  to  them  by  the  manufacturers  wlio 
advertise. 

“With  this  thought  in  mind,  we  have 
urged  our  publishers  to  assist  manufac¬ 
turers  in  every  way  possible  to  solve 
their  problems  in  our  cities.  We  have 
during  the  past  year  added  to  our  organ¬ 
ization  a  field  service  man  who  visits  the 
cities  in  which  our  papers  are  located, 
endeavoring  to  interest  the  retailers  in 
displaying  in  their  windows  and  on  their 
counters,  nationally  advertised  goods. 
One  plan  which  we  are  carrying  out  with 
great  success  in  the  cities,  where  our  re¬ 
spective  papers  are  located,  is  that  of 
having  the  newspaper  display  for  a  week 
at  a  time,  a  nationally  advertised  product. 
In  one  city  recently,  where  the  paper  we 
represent  displayed  in  the  show  window 
of  the  newspaper  plant,  a  well  known 
product  35  retail  dealers  in  the  city,  dis¬ 
played  the  same  article.  The  dealers 
profited  by  selling  more  of  these  goods 
than  they  had  sold  previously  in  months 
without  any  extra  expense  to  themselves. 
The  paper  profited  by  the  advertising 
schedule,  and  the  manufacturer  profited  in 
increased  sales.  This  is  the  work  of  our 
field  service  man.  One  of  our  publisher.s’ 


was  so  delighted  with  his  work,  he  in¬ 
sisted  uiton  contributing  to  the  salary  of 
the  field  service  man,  but  this  offer  we 
lirmly  declined,  as  we  want  to  be  at 
liberty  to  send  him  to  any  city  where 
he  is  needed  by  any  one  of  our  papers. 

“\Ye  find  the  work  of  our  field  service 
man  has  resulted  in  increased  sales  of 
merchandise  and  increased  lineage  for  our 
newspapers,  and  he  is  going  to  be  a  per¬ 
manent  institution  with  us." 

Prudden,  King  &  Pruddtm,  Inc.,  main¬ 
tain  offices  in  New  York,  Chicago,  Bos¬ 
ton,  Los  .Angeles  and  San  F'ranci-sco. 


GOSS  NOTES  ITS  VETERANS 


Many  Employed  with  Press  Firm  5  to 
20  Years,  Xmas  Card  States 

TIte  (ioss  Printing  Press  Company 
makes  the  claim  in  a  handsome  Christ¬ 
mas  announcement,  that  the  majority  of 
its  men  and  officials  are  siR'nding  their 
fifth  to  twentieth  Christmas  in  the  em¬ 
ploy  »if  the  concern.  “This  Christmas 
is  the  thirtieth  which  many  of  our  men 
have  had  in  our  employ"  the  card  states. 
‘‘.A  majority  of  our  men,  including  the 
officials,  have  Ijeen  with  us  from  five  to 
twenty  years  or  more.  We  are  proud 
and  deeply  grateful  for  their  loyalty.  Mr. 
George  -A.  Eddy,  our  president,  has  lieen 
actively  identified  with  the  company  for 
nearlv  thirtv-three  years.” 


Correction 


Circulation  Structure 

Ask  the  Publisher  who 
has  taken  my  service, 

J.  D.  Barnum 

THE  POST  STANDARD 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
knows  and  will  tell 
OlliffwJr 

~AS>Uk(LONOOM,EHO.)’'’CRAt|MOt*N*) 

ACCOUNTANT  &  AUDITOR 
33  WEST  ^-att^STREET 
NEW  YORK  CITY 

Income  Tax  System  Auditing 


The  Appeal 

of  Pictures 

is  universal.  They  offer  the  shortest  route  to 
understanding.  For  certain  classes  of  products 
— especially  those  which  lend  themselves  to 
beautiful  illustration  the  pictorial  quality  of 
Artgravure  has  no  equal. 

The  Artgravure  Section 

OF 

The  Providence  Sunday  Journal 

offers  to  advertisers  an  excellent  opportunitv  for 
presenting  their  products  in  a  high-class  pictorial 
manner  to  more  than  58,000  prosperous  families 
in  Rhode  Island  and  the  border  cities  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts, 

The  steadily  increasing  amount  of  local  gra¬ 
vure  advertising  testifies  to  the  value  that  Rhode 
Island  merchants  attach  to  this  section. 

Flat  Rate  25c  a  Line 

Closing  date— IS  days  in  advance. 


Providence  Journal  Company 

Providence,  R.  I, 

Representatives 

CHAS.  H.  EDDY  CO. 

NEW  YORK 


.A.  F'.  Clayden.  Inc.,  347  5th  avenue, 
N.  Y..  repre.sent  the  Lorain  ((). )  Journal 
instead  of  Powers  &  Stone  as  stated  in 
the  issue  of  Dec.  22. 


R.  J,  BIDWELL  CO, 


San  Francisco 


Los  Angeles 
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THE  LINOTYPE  USER  IS  KEPT  AHEAD  OF  THE  PROCESSION 


LINOTYPE 


Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company 

29  Ryerson  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  CHICAGO  NEW  ORLEANS 

CANADIAN  LINOTYPE  LIMITED,  TORONTO 
Agencies  in  the  Principal  Cities  of  the  World 


ORIGINATORS  •  IMPROVERS  •  DEVELOPERS 


Composed  entirely  on  the  Linotype  in  the  Bodoni  Series 


Some  of  the  time-and-money- 
saving  inventions  that  have 
been  given  the  printing  world 
through  Linotype  Initiative: 


The  Cireulatinj'  Matrix 

The  Slug  (Complete  Line 
of  Type) 

The  Spaeehaiul 

The  Ptiwer-Driveii  Key- 
hoard 

The  Two-Letter  Matrix 

The  Quick-Change 
Magazine 

The  Auxiliary  Magazine 

The  Split  Magazine 

The  Front  Removal  of 
Magazines 

The  Multiple-Magazine 
Machine 

The  Sevepty-two  Channel 
Magazine 

The  Display  Machine 

The  Text-and-Display 
Machine 

The  Multiple  Distributor 

The  Two-Pitch  Distributor 
Screw 

The  Universal  Mold 

The  Four-Mold  Disk 

The  Recessed  Mold 

The  Automatic  Font 
Distinguisher 

The  Universal  KnifeBlock 

The  Universal  Ejector 

The  Sorts  Stacker  and 
Multiple  Sorts  Stacker 

The  Forty-two  Pica  Meas¬ 
ure  Machine  (1897) 

Linotype  Typography 
and 

Text-and-Display  Machine 
with  Main  and  Auxiliary 
Magazines  Operated  from 
One -Power  Driven  Key¬ 
board. 


Without  Moving  His  Hands  from  the 
Single  Power-Driven  Keyboard 


The  Operator  Has  instant  Command  of  Any 
Character  in  the  Three  Main  Magazines  and 
the  Auxiliary, 

The  Single  Keyboard  is  a  feature  of  the  Model  14 
(for  text  and  display)  and  the  Model  22  (for  dis¬ 
play  up  to  full  36  point  and  larger  condensed 
faces). 

Composition  from  the  auxiliary  is  as  rapid  as 
from  the  main  magazines  because  it  is  controlled 
by  the  same  power-driven  keyboard  and  operated 
from  the  same  keys  and  the  same  position  to  which 
every  operator  is  accustomed. 


This  illustration  shows  th«  simple 
lever  rontiertion  hy  which  the  key¬ 
board  action  of  34  keys  is  switched 
to  the  auxiliary  mafiazine.  At  the 
same  time  the  other  keys  remain  in 
operative  connection  with  the  main 
magazines. 
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THE  MAJOR  MARKETS  OF  AMERICA 

A  New  and  Exclusive  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  Service  to 
Space  Buyers 

XI — SEATTLE — Give  it  the  **Up  and  Down” 


tends  some  50  miles  east,  to  the  Cascade  Street”  idea,  and  from  Yesler  Way  to 
mountains;  about  100  miles  north  to  the  Pine  strert  on  First,  Second,  Third  and 
Canadian  border;  west  about  100  miles  Fourth  avenues,  and  on  all  cross  streets, 
to  the  Pacific  ocean  and  south  about  25  also  from  First  avenue  to  Eighth  avenue 
miles,  and  embraces  some  650,000  people,  on  Union  street.  Pike  street.  Pine  street 
but  it  also  has  a  large  retail  business  and  Olive  street,  and  Westlake  avenue 
which  comes  down  from  Alaska.  from  Pike  street  to  Virginia  street,  about 

While  the  Alaska  trade  is  not  exactly  76  blocks  all  told,  make  up  the  retail 
a  “commuting”  trade,  it  is  fairly  regular  trading  district.  There  are  several 


By  HARRY  R. 

CE.^TTLE,  Wash,  twentieth  city  in 

point  of  population  in  the  United 
States,  with  its  315.652  people  in  1920, 
and  an  estimated  population  of  349,525  in 
1923,  is  good  enough,  and  important 
enough  in  the  way  of  a  city  to  get  along 
without  much  of  the  misinformation  that 
is  supplied  to  the  outside  world  by  local 
statisticians,  most  of  which  is  rather 
crudely  overplayed. 

Seattle  is  not  the  entire  Northwest,  not 
even  the  Pacific  Northwest,  neither  is  it 
the  entire  state  of  Washington,  and  Se¬ 
attle  boosters,  just  like  the  local  boosters 
of  any  other  city,  make  a  mistake  when, 
in  the  exuberance  of  their  enthusiasm, 
they  attempt  to  include  the  whole  wide 
world  as  their  back  yard. 

Seattle  is  an  extremely  important  sea¬ 
port,  although  Seattle  is  122  nautical 
miles  away  from  Pacific  ocean,  on  Puget 
sound.  It  has  the  finest  land  locked  har¬ 
bor  in  America,  a  harbor  large  enough 
and  deep  enough  for  any  vessel. 

There  are  60  piers,  valued  at  $25,- 
000,000,  and  all  boats  can  dock  under  their 
own  power,  without  the  help  of  tug  boats 
— and  this  is  very  unusual,  indeed. 

Forty  steamship  lines  ply  in  and  out  of 
Seattle,  and  in  \9Z2  there  were  3,538  deep 
sea  and  39,599  coastwise  vessels  cleared 
the  port,  handling  3,749,266  passengers 
and  ^97,504,796  worth  of  freight. 

l*hese  figures  are  really  imposing,  and 
need  no  fancy  embellishments  to  dress 
them  up. 

Seattle  is  closer  by  days  to  China, 
Japan,  the  Philippines  and  Alaska  than 
IS  any  other  American  port,  and  natur¬ 
ally  carries  the  big  bulk  of  that  impor¬ 
tant  commerce. 

The  Great  Northern,  Northern  Pacific, 
Canadian  Pacific  and  Chicago,  Milwau¬ 
kee  and  St.  Paul  railroads  all  come  to 
an  abrupt  and  permanent  stop  at  Seattle, 
bringing  people  and  merchandise  for  the 
ships,  and  on  their  return  east  carry 
people  and  merchandise  toward  the  At¬ 
lantic  coast,  and  intervening  points. 

All  of  which  is  by  the  way  of  saying 
that  Seattle  is  a  tremendously  important 
shipping  point  for  international,  trans¬ 
continental,  transoceanic  tonnage,  human 
and  otherwise. 

Lumber  is  a  gigantic  proposition  in 
Seattle.  The  lumber  industry  in  the  state 
of  Washington  amounts  to  some  $125,- 
000,000  a  year  in  outside  money,  and 
Seattle,  being  the  largest  city  and  larger 
port,  naturally  clears  the  bulk  of  this 
business. 

Fishing  rises  from  being  a  favorite  out¬ 
door  sport  to  a  huge  industry  in  the 
Seattle  territory.  The  Pacific  coast 
salmon  pack,  most  of  which  is  marketed 
through  Seattle,  amounts  to  some  288,- 
W0,0(W  cans  annually. 

The  city  also  handles  and  ships  more 
fresh  fish  than  any  coast  city,  and  the 
fish  industry  brings  some  $60,000,000  a 
year  to  Seattle. 

It  is  obvious  that  timber  land,  denuded 
of  timber  is  no  longer  timber  land.  It 
is  also  a  patent  fact  that,  inasmuch  as 
Seattle  was  originally  a  lumber  camp,  the 
area  adjoining  Seattle  was  denud^  of 
timber  before  the  interior  country  was 
touched. 

This  land,  agriculturally,  is  as  choice 
as  any  land  out-of-doors,  and  the  rapid 
growth  of  Seattle  has  supplied  a  con¬ 
stantly  growing  market  for  its  products. 

However,  it  has,  been  discovered  that, 
owing  to  the  exceptional  climate  condi¬ 
tions,  this  rich  land  may  be  very  profit¬ 
able  used  for  fancy  farming,  particularly 
in  the  raising  of  fancy  berries,  apples, 
poultry  and  dairy  products,  together  with 
very  high-brow  garden  truck,  all  of 
which  finds  a  ready  “heavy  sugar”  mar¬ 
ket  in  the  effete  east,  and  the  water  trans¬ 
portation  has  much  to  do  with  such 
products  going  through  the  'port  of 
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Seattle — further  enriching  the  city,  by  the 
way. 

Seattle  climate  is  something  to  write 
home  about.  They  have  lots  and  lots  of 
very  high  class  climate  in  Seattle — oh, 
my,  yes! 

The  average  mean  temperature  in 
Seattle  is  51.3,  which  is  not  mean  at  all, 
but  rather  nice.  There  are  no  sunstrokes 
and  practically  no  snow  in  Seattle. 
The  greatest  rainfall  is  during  Novem¬ 
ber,  December  and  January,  and,  all  in 
all  it  amounts  to  some  25.27  inches. 

Statistics  regarding  industries  as  they 
affect  Seattle  are  unobtainable.  Those 
compiled  represent  the  production  of  the 
state  of  Washington,  the  inference  being 
that  one  will  swallow  them  as  represent¬ 
ing  Seattle  and  not  consider  Spokane  or 
Tacoma,  two  cities  that  share  to  some 
extent  the  results  of  Washington’s  in¬ 
dustry. 

However,  inasmuch  as  we  are  now  in¬ 
terested  in  Seattle  as  a  commercial  city, 
as  a  retail  city,  if  you  please,  we  will 
pass  this  bunk  over  and  get  down  to 
brass  tacks  regarding  Seattle. 

Seattle  is  reached  after  passing  through 
a  series  of  “Inland  Empires”  extending 
from  the  Missouri  river  to  the  Cascade 
mountains — each  separate  “Inland  Em¬ 
pire”  being  the  greatest  Inland  Empire 
inland. 

One  does  not  give  Seattle  the  “once 
over” — for  Seattle  is  not  that  kind  of  a 
city. 

Rather  one  gives  it  the  “Up  and  Down”, 
for  it  is  just  that  kind  of  a  city. 

Down  toward  the  docks  Seattle  sets 
low — but.  oh,  boy  1  Seattle  rises  to  gp'eat 
heights  further  back.  Its  topography  re¬ 
minds  one  of  Newburgh,  N.  Y. — up  and 
down — principally  up. 

They  still  run  cable  cars  in  Seattle. 
There  are  four  hills  in  Seattle  that  call 
for  cable  cars — or  nothing. 

Seattle  has  more  frame  houses  than 
any  other  big  city  in  the  country — and 
why  not !  Being  the  lumber  capital  of 
the  world  Seattle  uses  lumber — and  uses 
it  well  and  artistically. 

Time  was  when  there  was  rivalry  be¬ 
tween  Seattle  and  Portland — but  the 
hatchet'  is  now  so  deeply  buried  that  Se¬ 
attle  makes  free  and  extensive  use  of 
Portland  cement  in  construction  of  new 
buildings. 

Seattle  is  a  good  looking  city.  It  is 
a  citified  looking  city — a  metropolitan  and 
at  the  same  time  cosmopolitan  city.  Look 
at  the  1920  government  division  and  see. 


Native  born  whites .  228.705 

Foreign  bom  white .  73,875 

Japanese  .  7.874 

Negro  .  2.894 

Chinese  .  1,351 

Filipino  .  958 

Indians  .  106 

Koreans  .  98 

Hindus  .  85 

Hawaiian  .  8 


There  are  80,000  families  in  Seattle  and 
46  per  cent  of  them  own  their  homes. 

There  are  50,000  pleasure  cars  and 
7,300  trucks  in  Seattle,  and  you  can  safely 
bet  your  sweet  life  that  the  brakes  on 
every  darn  car  work  as  perfectly  as  must 
the  engine — or  they  would  not  go  very 
far. 

In  listing  Seattle  as  315,652  the  census 
takers  us^  the  same  system  that  ob¬ 
tained  in  giving  New  York  City  5,620.048. 

Kirkland,  Bothell,  Renton,  Bremerton, 
Charleston,  Port  Orchard,  Port  Gamble, 
Vashion  Island  and  Bainbridge  Island 
bear  the  same  relative  position  to  Seattle 
as  do  Yonkers,  Mt.  Vernon,  New  Ro¬ 
chelle,  Jersey  City,  Hoboken,  Bayonne, 
Weehawken,  Union  Hill,  West  Hoboken 
and  West  New  York  to  New  York  City 
which,  speaking  of  population,  is  some¬ 
thing  else  again,  Mawruss. 

Seattle’s  legitimate  trading  territory — 
retail  trading  territory,  y’understand,  ex- 


and  amounts  to  a  lot  of  money  in  a  year. 
Seattle  as  a  manufacturing  city  has  1,421 
plants  of  various  kinds,  employing  some 
41,000  people,  having  an  annual  pay  roll 
of  $76,456,000  and  producing  $275,000,- 
OOO  worth  of  merchandise. 

Lumber  products,  copper,  tin,  sheet 
iron,  steel,  foundry  and  machine  shop 
products,  men’s  and  women’s  clothing,  to¬ 
gether  with  foodstuffs  make  up  the  big 
bulk  of  the  manufactured  goods  in  Se¬ 
attle. 

All  in  all  there  are  some  45,000  wage 
earners,  and  the  average  personal  income 
is  $2,850.90,  w'hich  is  high. 

There  are  71  grade  schools  and  8  high 
schools  with  an  enrollment  of  57,837,  and 
the  University  of  Washington,  also  in 
Seattle,  give  it  a  college  atmosphere. 

Seattle  is  also  very  much  of  a  tourist 
Mecca.  Surrounded  as  it  is  by  wonder¬ 
fully  beautiful  natural  scenery — moun¬ 
tains,  water  and  whatnot,  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  rubber  necks  make  the  pil¬ 
grimage  every  year. 

Obviously  most  of  these  tourists  are 
able  to  pay  the  price.  They  are  quality 
folks  with  money  to  spend,  and  an  in¬ 
clination  to  spend  it. 

It  is  astonishing  how  many  people  go 
to  Seattle  merely  to  look  and  finally  es¬ 
tablish  themselves  there  and  become  “old 
settlers.” 

Thus  Seattle  finds  it  profitable  to  cater 
to  tourists,  all  of  which  goes  to  make  it 
a  big  trading  town. 

Lumbermen,  fishermen,  miners,  farm¬ 
ers,  sheep  men  and  cattle  men  take  their 
families  to  Seattle  to  buy.  These  fami¬ 
lies,  mixing  with  the  tourists  from  the 
east,  and  the  town  folks  in  Seattle,  see 
“what’s  what”  and  demand  “some  of  that” 
from  the  merchants — and  get  it. 

Seattle  is,  therefore,  a  well  dressed  city 
— a  very  snappily  dressed  city. 

There  are  between  2,900  and  3,000  re¬ 
tail  establishments  in  Seattle,  and  their 
combined  retail  sales  mount  to  some 
$175,000,000  annually. 

Frederick  and  Nelson  Department  store 
is  by  -way  of  being  one  of  the  finest  es¬ 
tablishments  of  its  kind  anywhere.  It 
is  a  “class”  store,  run  along  very  high 
class  lines,  catering  to  a  class  clientele 
with  merchandise  and  service  good  enough 
to  grace  Altman’s  or  Marshall  Field  & 
Co. 

It  is  nip  and  tuck  between  Frederick 
and  Nelson  and  the  Bon  Marche,  which 
does  the  largest  business  in  town. 

The  Bon  Marche  is  a  “Macy”  kind  of 
a  store — cash  for  everything — catering  to 
a  cheaper  trade,  but  doing  a  tremendous 
volume  of  business. 

MacDougal  Southwick  is  decidedly  a 
class  store,  while  Grote  Rankin  Com¬ 
pany,  Frazer  Patterson  Company  and  the 
Rhodes  Company  are  cheaper  stores. 
Collectively  these  six  stores  sell  about 
$26,000,000  annually. 

Listing  several  lines  of  retail  activity, 


for  1922  we  find: 

Department  stores  . $26,000,000 

Grocery  stores  .  40,000,000 

Clothiers  .  11.000,000 

Drug  stores  .  5,000,000 

Shoe  stores  .  3,500,000 

Jewelry  stores  .  3,000,000 

Women’s  wear  .  6,000,000 

Tailors  .  1,000,000 

Stationers  .  1,500,000 

Furniture  .  5.000,000 

Meat  markets  .  7,000,000 

Music  .  1,000,000 

.\uto  accessories  .  4,000,000 

Hardware  .  4,000.000 

Tobacco  .  6,000,000 

Florists .  122,000 


It  might  be  mentioned  in  passing  that 
there  are  311  wholesale  houses  in  Seattle 
and  they  do  some  $234,000,000  a  year. 

The  principal  retail  district  of  Seattle 
is  chopped  up  and  cross  hatched  like  the 
retail  district  of  Detroit. 

Second  avenue  is  the  “Main  Street,” 
but  Seattle  has  long  outgrown  the  “Main 


"neighborhood”  sections  with  small 
stores. 

In  Seattle  there  are  68.5  square  miles 
of  terra  firma — containing  1,052  miles  of 
lighted  street,  1,024  of  which  have  side¬ 
walks,  764  miles  of  them  are  graded 
and  379  miles  are  paved. 

There  are  235  miles  of  municipally 
owned  street  railways  and  30  miles  op¬ 
erated  by  private  companies.  They  carry 
some  2M.OOO  passengers  daily. 

There  are  650  firemen  and  530  cops 
in  Seattle. 

The  very  nature  of  Seattle’s  popula¬ 
tion,  floating  and  otherwise,  precludes 
clamping  the  lid  down  too  close,  and 
Seattle  is  a  fairly  sporty  city — a  live  one, 
a  good  place  to  go  for  business  or  pleas¬ 
ure  and  an  easy  market  for  merchandise. 

The  docks,  the  shipping,  the  Alaska 
outfitting,  and  the  lumber  and  agricul¬ 
tural  country  surrounding  Seattle  call  for 
rough,  less  expensive  merchandise,  while 
the  city  life  and  the  social  life  of  the 
surrounding  country  makes  a  market  for 
the  good  merchandise,  the  style  stuff  that 
runs  into  real  money. 

By  and  large  Seattle  is  one  of  the 
major  markets  of  America,  without  any 
apology. 

STORE  SALE  MAY  AFFECT  ADS 

Marshall  Field  Buys  Rothschilds,  Chi¬ 
cago,  for  $9,084,940 

Chicago,  Ill.,  Dec.  $7. — Chicago  news¬ 
papers  are  speculating  as  to  whether  the 
purchase  of  Rothschild  &  Co.’s  depart¬ 
ment  store  by  Marshall  Field  &  Co.  for 
$9,084,940,  announced  Dec.  22,  will  affect 
the  advertising  policy  of  the  former.  Of 
the  purchase  price,  $6,400,000  was  cash. 

Marshall  Field  &  Co.  has  never  used 
space  in  Sunday  newspapers,  while  the 
Rothschild  concern,  on  the  contrary,  has 
been  one  of  the  city’s  largest  advertisers 
on  that  day.  Whether  this  will  be  con¬ 
tinued  by  Davis  &  Co.,  which  is  to  be 
the  new  name  of  the  store  when  the 
transfer  is  completed,  Dec.  29,  or  whethw 
it  will  conform  with  the  Field  policy  is 
a  matter  of  conjecture  among  advertising 
men. 

Arthur  Davis,  long  connected  with 
Marshall  Field  &  Co.’s  wholesale  depart¬ 
ment  as  manager  and  mill  superintendent, 
is  to  be  vice-president  of  the  new  con¬ 
cern.  John  P.  Wilson,  legal  representa¬ 
tive  of  Marshall  Field  &  Co.,  will  be 
president  until  reorganization  is  com¬ 
pleted.  It  is  expected  that  the  entire 
Rothschild  sales  force  and  many  of  the 
executives  will  be  merged  into  the  new 
concern. 

Tennessee  City  Plans  Ad  Drive 

Rockwood,  Tenn.,  is  planning  a  com¬ 
munity  advertising  campaign  for  1924, 
using  newspapers  and  trade  papers.  Phil 
J.  Reilly,  New  Orleans  newspaperman, 
has  been  made  secretary  of  the  town’s 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  is  directing 
the  drive. 

Ad  Efficiency  of  Dailies  Tested 

To  determine  which  newspaper  brought 
the  most  customers  Leopold  Morse  Com¬ 
pany,  Boston  clothing  store,  on  three 
days  recently  offered  a  $10  cash  discount 
to  each  purchaser  of  an  overcoat  or  suit 
from  $30  upwards,  who  presented  a 
coupon  cut  from  the  company’s  news¬ 
paper  advertising  copy.  . 

Daily  to  Feature  Oil  News 

Chicago'  Journal  of  Commerce  is  en¬ 
larging  the  section  of  the  paper  devoted 
to  oil  news.  John  B.  Waldo  has  been 
engaged  to  write  special  feature  articles 
on  this  subject. 
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SEATTLE 


Is  One  of  Americans  Best 
Markets  for  High 
Class  Specialities 


The  Seattle  Times 

Publishes  Americans  Best  Printed 
ROTOGRAVURE  SECTION 


(See  Beckwith) 


Editor  &  Publisher  for  December  29,  1  923 


1923  and  1924 


1  923  closes  with  the  best  record  in  our  35  business  years. 

For  making  possible  that  substantial  showing  we  wish  to 
pay  this  appreciation  to  the  advertisers,  agencies  and 
publishers,  well  knowing,  however,  that  appreciation  can 
best  be  demonstrated  by  an  ever  improving  service. 

The  publishers  with  whom  we  have  enjoyed  working  have 
shared  in  our  prosperity  as  we  have  in  theirs.  Most  of  our 
papers  have  shown  very  nice  gains. 

We  are  in  a  mighty  fine  business — and  not  the  least  of  its 
advantages  is  the  genuine  fun  and  satisfaction  from 
contact  with  the  kind  of  men  the  business  has  attracted 
and  held. 

We  believe  daily  Newspapers  are  the  primary  advertising 
mediums  because  they  completely  meet  the  simple 
essentials  of  successful  advertising:  Use  the  mediums — 
available  at  any  time — in  any  place — that  reach  the 
greatest  number  of  prospects  in  territory  where  the 
advertiser  has  adequate  distribution. 


E.  Katz  Special  Advertising  Agency 

ESTABLISHED  1888 
Publishers’  Representatives 

58  WEST  40th  STREET  (between  5th  &  6th  Avenues)  NEW  YORK  CITY 
CHICAGO  KANSAS  CITY  ATLANTA  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Editor  &  Publisher  for  December  29 ,  1  923 


A  Record  Unsurpassed 


Years  Represented  by 
E.  Katz  Special  Advertising  Agency 


Hutchinson  News  . 26 

Erie  Times . 24 

Joplin  Globe . 24 

Jacksonville  Journal . • . 23 

Lexington  Leader  . 23 

Oklahoma  City  Oklahoman  . 21 

Ansonia  Sentinel . 20 

Muskogee  Times  Democrat . 18 

Cheyenne  Tribune . 13 

Montreal  La  Patrie . 10 

Shreveport  Journal  . 10 

Huntington  Advertiser .  7 

Ardmore  Ardmoreite  .  7 

Wichita  Falls  Times .  6 

Asheville  Citizen .  6 

Colorado  Springs  Telegraph .  4 

Butte  Post .  4 

Massillon  Independent .  4 

Okmulgee  Times .  4 

Waterloo  Tribune .  4 

Wichita  Beacon .  2 

Coffeyville  Journal . 18  months 

Denison  Herald . 18 

Paducah  News-Democrat . 17 

Durham  Herald . 13 

Blueheld  Telegraph . 14 

Honolulu  Advertiser .  7 

St.  Joseph  G2tzette .  5 

Danville  News .  5 


Why  dont  you  write  to  or  talk  with  these  publishers  and  find  the 
reason  for  this  record? 


Call  at  our  own  offices:  you  will  be  interested  to  knoiv  something 
of  our  business-getting  methods 


E.  Katz  Special  Advertising  Agency 

ESTABLISHED  1888 
Publishers’  Representatives 

58  WEST  40th  STREET  (between  5th  &  6th  Avenues)  NEW  YORK  CITY 
CHICAGO  ^KANSAS  CITY  ATLANTA  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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The  C«A  that  Brinfs 
CnfoNineAi 


ETtoMrlAMkl 


FOR  PROMPT  SERVICE 


TYPE  •  BORDERS  •  ORNAMENTS 
BRASS  RULE 

Printers’  Supplies  •  Presses  •  Paper  Cutters 


Hamilton  Wood  &  Steel  Equipment 

including  our 

AMERICAN  CUT-COST  EQUIPMENT 

Carried  in  Stock  for  Prompt  Shipment 


AmericanType  Founders  Company 

Boston  Baltimore  Buffalo  Detroit  St.  Louis  Denver  Portland 

New  York  Richmond  Pittsburgh  Chicago  Minneapolis  Los  Angeles  Spokane 

Philadelphia  Atlanta  Cleveland  Cincinnati  Kansas  City  San  Francisco  Winnipeg 


Blue  Ribbsa  Chocolates 


COLUMBIA  DRY  MATS 


are  used  by  leading  newspapers. 

Their  superior  quality  guarantees  satisfaction. 
None  better  made.  Lowest  prices. 

Immediate  shipment  from  stock. 

Write  for  Samples 


COLUMBIA  OVERSEAS  CORPORATION 

12  East  12th  Street  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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BLUE  RIBBON  ORUGCISn 


CCkOPERATIVE  AD  PLAN 
BOOSTS  DRUG  SALES 

Indianapolis  Blue  Ribbon  Druggists, 
Embracing  72  Independent  Stores, 

Launch  Newspaper  Campaign — 
Obtain  National  Tie-Ups 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Dec.  27. — Seventy- 
two  independent  druggists  of  Indianapolis 
have  joined  together  in  a  co-operative 
campaign  of  advertising  and  merchandis¬ 
ing  under  the  name  of  the  Blue  Ribbon 
Druggists.  Advertisements,  varying  from 
a  half  to  a  full  page  in  size,  are  being 
run  each  Friday  in  the  Indianapolis  News. 

The  object  of  the  campaign  is  to  direct 
the  attention  of  the  public  more  to  in¬ 
dependent  drug  stores,  to  emphasize  the 
service  rendered  by  independent  druggists 
and  to  show  the  value  of  this  service. 

“Our  aim  is  to  make  the  public  better 
acquainted  with  the  vast  assortment  of 
drugs,  prescription  service,  cosmetics, 
candies,  sundries,  etc.,  which  the  inde¬ 
pendent  or  so-called  ‘neighborhood’  drug¬ 
gists  carry  in  stock,”  says  Joseph  B. 
Wade,  president  of  the  Blue  Ribbon 
Dru^sts’  organization.  Wade  is  also 
president  of  the  Indianapolis  Retail  Drug¬ 
gists’  Association. 

“We  are  devoting  by  far  the  greater 
part  of  our  advertisements  to  specific 
merchandise,”  Mr.  Wade  explains.  “Some 
of  the  items  carry  prices,  others  do  not, 
but  in  order  to  put  real  ‘teeth’  in  our 
messages  and  establish  in  the  minds  of 
our  customers  that  every  week  there  are 
some  exceptional  values  to  be  obtained 
at  Blue  Ribbon  Druggists,  we  are  run¬ 
ning  a  number  of  specials  every  month.” 

“Seventy-two  Independent  Druggists 
Have  Joined  Together  to  Serve  You 
Better”  was  the  caption  of  the  opening 
advertisement  of  the 'campaign  which  ap¬ 
peared  Dec.  4. 

The  Blue  Ribbon  Druggists  have  enter¬ 
ed  into  this  campaign  on  a  definite  under¬ 
standing  that  they  cannot  expect  startling 
results  to  begin  with.  Every  member 
signed  up  for  the  period  of  a  year  and 
pays  a  stated  sum  quarterly,  in  advance. 


to  finance  the  campaign.  A  number  of 
manufacturers  of  nationally  advertised 
products  are  co-operating. 

The  working  mechanism  of  the  Blue 
Ribbon  Druggists  comprises  a  merchan¬ 
dising  committee  of  three  druggists 
elected  by  the  membership ;  a  merchandis¬ 
ing  manager,  an  executive  secretary  and 
an  advertising  agency,  which  handles  all 
the  details. 

The  merchandising  committee  mwts 
every  Monday;  evening  in  the  organiza¬ 
tion’s  executive  offices  downtown  to 
select  the  merchandise  and  specials  to  be 
advertised.  The  member  stores  are 
notified  in  advance  as  to  what  the  items 
are  so  that  they  may  anticipate  their 
stock  needs  and  plan  for  window  dis¬ 
plays.  Notice  is  also  sent  to  manufac¬ 
turers  co-operating  in  the  campaig^n  so 
that  their  salesmen  can  call  before  the 
advertisement  appears. 

The  merchandising  manager  is  A.  C. 
Fritz,  a  practical  druggist.  Fritz  is  on 
a  salary  and  spends  half  of  every  day 
calling  on  members,  offering  suggestions, 
and  assisting  each  store  to  tie  up  with 
the  advertising  in  the  way  of  window 
displays,  counter  displays,  etc.  The  tie- 
up  is  exceedingly  important,  inasmuch  as 
the  names  of  the  druggists  do  not  app^r 
in  every  advertisement,  but  are  carried 
only  once  a  month. 

The  emblem  of  the  Blue  Ribbon  Drug¬ 
gists  is  fully  protected  by  copyright  so 
that  only  member  stores  are  permitted 
to  display  it  in  their  windows,  thus  pro¬ 
tecting  the  benefits  of  the  advertising  for 
the  members. 

The  Blue  Ribbon  Druggists’  plan  of 
advertising  and  merchandising  was  work¬ 
ed  out  by  the  Caldwell-Baker  Advertis¬ 
ing  Company  of  Indianapolis,  which  is 
handling  the  details  of  the  campaign. 


Reporter*  Choose  Mayor’s  Secretary 

A  committee  of  city  hall  reporters  were 
named  by  Mayor  Oscar  Holcomb  of 
Houston,  Tex.,  to  select  a  private  secre¬ 
tary  for  him.  Mrs.  Frances  Porter,  for¬ 
mer  secretary,  quit  because  the  mayor, 
she  claimed,  had  been  “pestered  by  news¬ 
papermen.” 


Editor 


Thm  Adv^tUvi*  Elmetro- 
Pypm  Compmy,  Chicago, 
lUinoU — of  HOYT 
Eloetrotypo  and  SSoroo- 
typo  MotaU, 


mm 

imvEtAi 


Like  the  other  metals  of  the  Line,  HOYT  Stemdard 
Electrotype  Metal  has  been  made  in  our  own  plant 
since  1874 — the  accumulated  experience  of  nearly  a 
half-century  is  back  of  every  pound.  This  metal  has 
found  favor  in  many  of  the  country’s  leading  electro¬ 
type  foundries. 

We  sJso  make 

HOYT  Faultless  Linotype  Metal 
HOYT  AX  Monotype  Metal 
HOYT  N.  P.  Stereotype  Metal 
HOYT  Combination  Linotype  & 
Stereotype  Metal 

Writm  tu  for  quotation*  and  about  any  type-metal  prob¬ 
lem*  in  your  own  *hop  —  no  charge  for  thi*  service- 
Addre**  Dept.  E, 

HGfYT  MBTAL  COMPAinr 

aT.1.0T7Xa  >  CKZCAOO  *  SETXtOXT  >  KEWYOAKs 


RATHE  Records  Bring  Christmas  Cheer  to  the  Home! 

-  -  - It' 


PHONE:  STUYVESANT  SSM 


Kewspspsr  Copy  ia  Whicli  Hstionsl  AdvertisoTS  Joined  Fosturod  IndlsnspoUs  Csmpslss. 
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NEWSPAPER  MAKERS  AT  WORK 


By  PHIUP  SCHUYLER 


JoUaa  B.  Ibnon — Tb*  Hew  Tork  Tiibane'i  Kanacinc  Editor. 


'T’HE  wholesale  grocery  business  and 
the  managing  editor’s  desk  of  ant 
important  daily  newspaper  may  seem  to 
bear  no  relation. 

But  Julian  S.  Mason,  managing  editor 
of  the  New  York  Tribune,  who  it  might 

said,  graduated  from  the  former  to 
the  latter,  now  believes  after  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  century  of  success  in  news¬ 
paper  editorial  rooms,  that  he  profited  a 
great  deal  from  his  earlier  business  ex¬ 
perience. 

Yes.  Not  many  people  knew  that  Mr. 
Mason,  when  he  received  his  A.B.  degree 
from  Yale,  Qass  of  1898,  first  spent  a 
while  as  wholesale  grocer,  before  taking 
up  his  life  work  as  newspaper  man. 

“I  am  glad  I  did  this,”  he  will  tell  you. 
“The  actual  experience  of  selling  goods 
has  helped  me  a  great  d^l  in  news- 
papering,  I  have  found,  which,  after  all, 
is  largely  the  selling  of  news,  feature 
ideas,  and  editorial  comment. 

“Knowledge  of  the  commercial  side  of 
life  is  invaluable  to  a  newspaper  editor." 

Mr.  Mason  took  time  to  think  back 
before  enlarging  upon  his  belief.  In  ap¬ 
pearance,  one  might  call  him  a  "perfect 
Vale  type,”  with  middle  west  trimmings. 
He  comes  from  Chicago.  Moderately 
tall,  well  proportioned,  he  wears  his  dark 
hair  part^  in  the  middle  and  carefully 
combed  in  pompadour.  Now  he  flicked 
a  still  burning  cigarette  from  a  long 
white  holder,  charred  at  the  end,  in¬ 
serted  another  and  lit  it. 

“My  business  experience,”  he  con¬ 
tinued,  “has  taught  me  how  to  get  to 
know  men. 

“More  important,  perhaps,  it  taught  me 
to  appreciate  the  business  and  advertising 
departments  of  a  newspaper. 
“Co-operation  between  the  editorial 


was  chairman  of  the  paper. 

It  was  no  small  wonder,  therefore,  that, 
after  he  had  had  his  “business  fling,” 
he  went  back  to  his  first  love. 

H.  H.  Kohlsaat  gave  Mason  his  first 
newspaper  job  on  the  Chicago  Herald  in 
1899  “chasing  small  stories.”  Next  he 
went  to  the  Chicago  Tribune.  In  1905, 
he  changed  to  the  Chicago  Evening  Post. 
On  this  newspaper,  he  held  every  job  in 
the  editorial  department,  except  reporting 
the  Board  of  Trade.  He  was  appointed 
head  editorial  writer  in  1911  and  in  1916 
became  managing  editor  on  that  exciting 
night  when  it  was  not  known  whether 
Hughes  or  Wilson  was  elected  Presi¬ 
dent.  In  March,  1922,  he  joined  the  New 
York  newspaper  fraternity,  being  ap¬ 
pointed  managing  editor  of  the  T ribune. 

Several  innovations  have  taken  place 
during  Mason’s  short  sway  as  one  of 
the  “makers”  of  the  Tribune,  for  which 
the  managing  editor  was  responsible. 

Newspapermen  of  New  York  have 
been  especially  interested  in  the  “stunts,” 
he  has  put  across  with  success.  He  re¬ 
ceived  many  compliments  from  the  pro¬ 
fession,  when  he  sent  six  reporters  of 
the  Tribune  staff,  disguised  as  tramps 
to  the  six  leading  “highbrow”  churches 
of  Gotham  to  see  how  they  would  be 
received. 

“I  am  not  afraid  of  using  small  town 
stunts  on  a  metropolitan  newspaper  pro¬ 
vided  they  are  good,”  Mr.  Mason  will 
tell  you. 

Other  Mason  innovations  on  the 
Tribune  include  the  News  Summary,  and 
the  “Truth  Box”  in  whidi  errors  are  cor¬ 
rected. 

An  absence  of  “shake-ups”  has  charac¬ 
terized  Mason’s  managing  editorship  of 
the  Tribune.  He  believes  in  helping 


and  advertising  room  is,  I  believe,  a  far  men  to  work  up  from  the  staff. 


better  state  of  affairs  than  the  traditional 
antagonism.” 

He  was  uselessly  reminded  that  this 
was  a  rather  tricky  question. 

“I  know  that,”  he  was  quick  to  reply. 
“The  editorial  cannot  yield  to  the  adver- 


“1  think  there  is  nothing  more  im¬ 
portant  in  a  managing  editor’s  job,"  he 
will  tell  you.  “than  to  watch  the  morale 
and  work  of  the  young  men  under  him. 
I  believe  with  Charles  A.  Dana,  who 
said  the  only  rule  he  knew  was  to  get 


tising  department,  and  that  is  understood  good  men  who  could  write  and  lud 


today.  One  can,  however,  and  should, 
show  a  permissible  co-operation.  The 
better  we  know  the  advertising  man,  and 
the  better  they  know  us,  the  less  they 
will  expect  from  us  things  that  are  edi¬ 
torially  impossible  and  vice-versa." 


sound  sense  and  give  them  a  decent  free¬ 
dom  and  responsibility." 

Executives,  he  says,  like  men  who  have 
a  rounded  experience  far  better  than 
those  who  have  specialized  as  reporters. 

“It  would  help  young  men  if  they  make 


Other  experience  besides  business,  Mr.  themselves  learn  copy  reading  and  other 


Mason  knows  well,  is  absolutely  neceS' 
sary  to  the  complete  training  of  a 
managing  editor.  Mason  has  had  well- 
rounded  newspaper  education. 

When  in  Yale,  he  had  his  first  taste 
of  newspapering.  His  freshman  year 
be  “made"  the  Yale  News,  oldest  college 
*laily  in  America.  His  senior  year  he 


desk  work  instead  of  sticking  exclusively 
to  writing,”  is  his  advice.  “Let  them 
also  learn  the  business  end  and  me¬ 
chanical  end  of  a  newspaper. 

“I  am  sure,  from  my  own  experience, 
a  business  training,  no  matter  how  brief 
it  is,  will  never  be  regretted  by  a  news¬ 
paperman,  who  wants  to  get  ahead." 


Three-Quarters  of  a  Century 
of  Roller  Making 

In  1849  we  opened  the  first  Roller  factory  in  the  United 
States  at  5  Spruce  Street,  New  York.  These  quarters  were 
outgrown  in  a  very  short  time,  new  formulae,  machinery 
and  methods  were  developed,  and  large,  completely  equipped 
Roller  factories  were  opened  in  five  centrally  located  cities 
in  the  East. 

The  Duplex  Roller  is  the  latest  development  in  Printers’ 
Rollers.  It  is  not  affected  by  temperature,  humidity  or 
friction.  One  large  printing  house  told  us  their  experience 
in  using  the  Duplex  Roller  was  that  through  getting  a 
better  distribution  of  ink  when  the  form  was  put  on,  all 
the  fine  details  in  the  form  were  brought  out  and  less 
makeready  required  than  where  the  regular  composition 
was  used.  This  meant  a  very  material  saving  of  plates 
and  type,  as  their  runs  are  in  the  millions.  They  also 
secured  two  thousand  more  impressions  to  the  pound  of 
ink  and  their  output  was  increased  fifteen  per  cent. 

We  also  manufacture  Fibrous  Rollers,  which  are  cast 
for  seasonal  use;  and  Hotplate  Rollers,  for  use  with  the 
alchemic  gold  process. 

Order  from  the  address  nearest  you. 

BINGHAM  BROTHERS  COMPANY 

(Fonnded  1849) 

ROLLER  MAKERS  * 

406  Pearl  St.,  New  York 

521  Cherry  St.,  Philadelphia 

89  Mortimer  St.,  Rochester 

131  Colvin  St.,  Baltimore 

Allied  with  BINGHAM  &  RUNGE  CO..  E.  12th  St  Cleveland,  O. 


Resolved: 

That  1924  Shall  Be  the  Greatest 
Classified  Advertising  Year  Yet! 

Are  We  Talking  Your  Language? 

THE  BASIL  L.  SMITH  SYSTEM,  INC. 

International  Classified  Advertising  Counsellors 

Otis  Building  Philadelphia 


INCOME  TAX  AND  TAXATION  PROBLEMS 

A  REAL  CIRCULATION  BUILDER 

A  series  of  articles  timed  to  meet  the  annual  interest  in  tax 
matters — written  in  an  understandable  manner  for  the  layman 
by  Mark  Eisner,  former  Collector  of  Internal  Revenue  of 
New  York. 

Mr.  Eisner  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  country’s  leading 
authorities  in  this  field  and  deals  in  the  actual  problems  and 
presents  the  latest  and  best  advice  for  the  help  of  the  taxpayer. 

QUEEN  FEATURE  SERVICE 

116  West  39th  Street  Room  733  Fitaroy  2398 

WRITEr-WIRE— PHONE  FOR  TERRITORIAL  RESERVATKW 
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The  Business  Men 


of  your  community  will  value  the 
authentic  statements  of 


Roger  W.  Babson 


on  the  business  and  financial  situation,  above 
any  other  single  piece  of  news  that  you  can  print. 


Supplied  weekly  through  the  Babson  News  Service, 
Division  of  BABSON  INSTITUTE,  Babson  Park,  Mass. 


SPECIMEN  RELEASES  AND  RATES  ON  REQUEST 


The  St.  Regis  Paper  Company 


and  Um 


Hanna  Paper  Corporation 

NEWSPRINT 


DaUy  Capacity  425  Tons 


ITE  SOLICIT  YOUR  INQUIRIES 


GENERAL  SALES  OFHCE 
30  East  42nd  St.,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

CUcago  Pittaborgk 

S20>C21  McCormick  Bldg.  1117  Farmar*  Bank  Bldg. 


Short  Talks 
on  cAQVertisirv.g' 


Among  many  subscribers  are: 

Circulation 


•Mierdeen,  .S.  D. 


:p~rr'~c. 


American 

News  .  6.700 

Journal  . 61,850 


A  Weekly  Syndicated  Serrioe  for  DaUy 
Newspapers 

Not  so  much  a  “feature”  as  a  prac¬ 
tical  aid  to  the  advertising  depart¬ 
ment. 


Atlanta,  Ga. 

Burlington,  Vt. 

Glens  Falls. N.Y. 

Honolulu,  Hawaii  Advertiser 
Memphis,  Tenn.  Commercial 


Free  Pres* 
Post -Star 


11,459 
.  7,419- 
8.424 


84,01)0 


Miami,  Fla. 


The  service  includes  specially  writ¬ 
ten  letters  to  be  sent  to  advertisers. 


The  idea  is  not  only  to  edncata 
readers  and  advertisers,  but  to  bring  a 
direct  and  quick  increase  in  revenue. 

Complete  informstkm  oo  reqaest. 


Passaic,  N.  J. 
Phoenix,  Ariz. 
Sioux  City,  la. 
Toledo,  Ohio 


CHARLES  AUSTIN  BATES 

33  WEST  42nd  ST. 


NEW  YORK 


Circulation  Fixes  a 
and  GOVERNS  i 


Every  added  permanent  subscriber 
increases  the  value  of  the  news¬ 
paper  property  to  its  owners  and 
broadens  its  power  to  make 
advertisinff  pay. 


\Vc  build  maximum  newspaper 
circulation  at  minimum  expense — 
only  one  publication  will  be 
served  in  a  territorv. 


N»  Ce^h  Investment — No  Riskt — No  Contettt- 
No  Sehemee — No  Trickery. 


Appeal 
News 

Metropolis  9,168 
Daily  News  10,4(18 
Gazette  ....  8,328 

Journal  . 27,468 

News  Bee  .  .8»),(IXI 
Waterhury,  Conn.  Republican- 

.American  .22,337 
Waterloo,  Iowa  Tribune  ....10,435 


Newspaper’s  Value 
ts  Earning  Power 


Our  plan  does  not  call  for  invest¬ 
ment  in  premiums.  It  carries  no 
contest  or  scheme  features. 


PIERCE 

BUILDING 


HICKEY-MITCHELL  CO. 

(Builds  and  Holds  Circulation) 


If  you  are  interested  in  a  dig¬ 
nified,  simple,  business-like  plan 
of  increasing  your  circulation 
write  or  wire  us  for  proof  of 
scores  of  satisfactory  successes. 


ST.  LOUIS, 
MO. 


UR  OVN  VoptP 

or  Letters 


By  JAMES  MELVIN  LEE 


l-T  (i.  \V'E!LLS  o]>ens  the  December  is-  with  a  certain  degree  of  authority.  Es- 
■*^-*^*  sue  of  the  American  Magazine  with  pecially  valuable  to  the  new.spaper  worker 
an  article.  “What  is  Success?”  His  an-  is  the  "Chronology’’  in  the  front  part  of 
swer  to  that  question  is  interesting,  but  the  volume.  Many  of  us  who  have  been 
much  more  startling  i«  his  declaration  following  "Whiting's  Column”  in  the 
that  the  late  L)rd  Northcliffe  was  a  tre-  Boston  Herald  will  want  the  volume  for 
mendous  failure.  In  fact,  most  of  the  our  i>ersonaI  library, 
article  is  devotcxl  to  a  proof  of  this  asser-  *  *  * 


tion.  Before  the  reader  reaches  a  defin¬ 
ite  conclusion,  however,  about  North- 
cliffc.  it  will  do  no  harm  to  read  the 
pamphlet,  "Ijtrd  Northcliffe”  by  Frank 
.■\.  Munscy.  This  sketch  of  Lord  Xorth- 


TS'  the  Trib,  the  house  organ  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  for  Xovember,  India 
Moffett,  society  editor  of  that  newspaper, 
tells  an  interesting  story  of  her  job. 


cliffe  was  printed  in  the  Xew  York  Her-  XewspaiKTS  which  have  a  woman’s  page 


aid  for  .\ug.  15,  1922,  but  it  is  available 
in  pamphlet  form  upon  application  to  the 
Xew  York  Herald. 


ought  to  have  a  copy  of  her  story  in  the 
morgue. 

In  this  same  issue  of  the  Trib  is  printed 
*  .  .  a  list  of  the  books  which  have  been  re¬ 

ceived  for  review  by  the  literary  editor 
P  LAUKISTOX  BULL.\RD,  whose  and  which  are  available  for  distribution 
•  editorials  on  industrial  relations  among  the  employees.  Such  a  practice 
in  the  Boston  Herald  have  always  at-  could  well  be  followed  by  other  newspa- 
tracted  attention,  Itelieves  that  lalxjr  pers. 
unions  are  at  the  danger  line.  His  be-  *  *  ♦ 

liefs  are  expressed  calmly  but'  forcibly  in  . . . . 

an  article  whicb  o|)ens  the  .\tlantic  for  TJ  ^^ILLARD  GROSVEXO.R 
Deceml)er.  ^  BLIiA'ER,  Director  of  the  School 

Mr.  Bnilard  mentions  the  strike  of  the  of  Journalism  at  the  Uniersity  of  Wis- 
newspai)er  pres.smen  of  Manhattan  and  cousin,  has  completed  his  series  of  arti- 
Brooklyu  as  "one  of  the  most  flagrant  des  on  “How  to  Read  a  Xewspaper”  in 
examples  of  labor-union  indifference  to  the  Scholastic  Editor.  Xewspapers  can 
the  orderly  pnKcsses  which  enable  bnsi-  doubtless  obtain  these  articles  by  making 
ness,  industry  and  society  in  general  to  application  to  the  editor  of  the  Scholastic 
function.”  For  the  editorial  writer  who  Editor,  Room  8,  South  Hall,  Madison. 


interprets  labor  movements  and  the  re¬ 
porter  who  covers  lalxjr  news,  his  article, 
contains  several  paragraphs  which  I 
should  like  to  mark,  “must.” 

This  Atlantic  contribution  by  Mr. 
Bullard  gives  me  the  opportunity  to  men¬ 
tion  his  “Famous  War  Corresixjndents” 
(Little.  Brown  and  Cor-pany)  published 
several  years  ago.  The  volume  does  not 
include  correspondents  who  went  into  the 
held  after  the  Spanish  .\merican  War, 
hut  for  the  period  it  covers  it  is  remark¬ 
ably  complete  and  represents  considerable 
rcscarrh  on  the  jiart  of  its  author.  It  is 


Wi.sconsin. 


'J'O  a  reporter  of  the  Xew  York  Uni- 
sity  Daily  News,  Heywood  Broun  of 
the  Xew  York  World  recently  related 
some  observations  on  conducting  a  col¬ 
umn.  To  quote  Mr.  Broun: 


The  ideal  column  job  would  be,  I  think,  one 
where  a  man  would  write  as  he  felt.  If  he 
had  nothing  to  write  there  would  be  no  column. 
When  he  felt  like  writing,  he  wrxild  do  his 
stuff. 

The  reason  I  say  this,  is  because  it  is  my 
personal  opinion  that  after  about  three  years 
of  steady  column  writing,  a  man  is  just  almut 


quite  the  thing  now  to  blame  everything  worked  out,  and  his  original  point  of  view 


upon  the  Great  War,  but  that  is  the  only 
explanation  which  I  can  offer  why  this 
hook  by  Mr.  Bullard  has  not  had  a  wider 
reading  among  the  working  press. 


'T'HE  Skowhegan  (Me.)  Independent 
Reporter  has  just  published  a  his¬ 
torical  brochure  in  commemoration  of 
the  100th  Anniversary  of  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  first  newspaper  in  the  county 
of  Somerset.  The  Reporter  is  one  of  the 


and  primary  originality  has  been  lost,  strayed 
or  stolen. 

The  way  to  611  space  when  there  is  nothing 
to  say  is  to  hit  uptm  some  point  of  general 
disagreement,  and  resulting  letters  stating  the 
different  i>ersons’  points  of  view,  will  help  a 
great  deal.  The  public  knows  that  the  point  of 
view  expressed  in  the  column  is  the  view  of  the 
column  writer,  it  has  someone  to  argue  with 
and  as  a  result,  contributions  come  in.  And 
right  there  is  where  I  get  a  lot  of  material 
it>r  my  column. 

Hut  I  often  6nd  it  difhcult  to  make  people 
believe  that  I  am  serious  on  some  subject.  They 
instinctively,  it  seems,  look  for  wit  and  humor. 

The  main  purpose  of  column  writing  is  to 


great  community  weeklies  of  the  country.  8ive  the  paper  a  personal  touch.  Years  ago  the 

eilitorials  were  read  by  the  people  because 
*  *  *  they  represented  a  personal  view.  The  people 

A  o'TUFTD  DT>TcnAXTn*  knew  who  was  writing  them  and  appreciate! 

AKIHUK  nKlbD.ANfc#  opens  the  that  the  editorial  was  the  view|)oint  of  that  certain 


Washington  Newspaper  for  Decern-  man.  At  that  time  star  reporters  put  in  signed 

Ijer  with  afi  editorial  on  advertising.  by  •*?'.  Public- 

.I'T'i  .  c-  f  c-  -.1  •  n  .  .1  -1  However,  the  newspai>ers  as  a  highly  or- 

That  Soap  of  Smiths.  But  the  special  ....  . 


ganired  industry  stopped  the  signing  of  articles. 


feature  of  this  December  issue  is  a  Press 
directory  which  lists  not  only  newspaoers 
but  also  all  other  journals  published  in 
the  state  of  \Vashins.>ton.  M.  Lyle  Spen¬ 
cer,  Dean  of  the  School  of  Journalism 

at  the  University  of  Washington,  is  its  ^\VO  booklets  of  practical  value  for 

editor  ^  4V1A  r\f  fViA  n«>urc 


and  we  find  the  tendency  to  bring  back  the 
pcrBrnal  element.  Column  writing,  because  of 
the  need  for  a  personal  element,  has  been 
favored  by  a  break  of  fortune. 


A  S  a  news  item  rather  than  a  Ixxik  re- 
view.  I  want  to  call  attention  to 
“President  Coolidge — .\  Contemoorary 
Estimate”  bv  Edward  Elwell  Whiting,  of 
the  Boston  Hera’d  (The  .\tlantic  Month¬ 
ly  Press).  This  vo'iime  certainlv  be¬ 
longs  in  a  newspaper  library  for  Coolidge 
is  bound  to  command  column  after  col¬ 
umn  of  fxliiorial  mention.  So  far  as  I 
know  this  is  the  onlv  book  that  speaks 
in  an  authoritative  way  about  his  career. 

Mr.  Whiting  has  had  unusual  ad¬ 
vantages  in  the  preoaration  of  his  volume. 
He  accompanied  Coolidge  on  many  cam¬ 
paign  tours,  and  is.  therefore,  able  to  give 
the  reader  a  “close-un”  in  the  text.  His 
intimate  knowledge  of  what  has  been  go¬ 
ing  on  in  Washington  enables  him  to 
interpret  the  President’s  present  position 


the  members  of  the  news  staff  arc 
being  sent  out  by  the  United  Press.  One 
of  these,  “Things  That  Interest  You 
Most  in  Your  Newspaper”  was  mentioned 
in  this  department  when  it  first  appeared 
as  a  magazine  article.  It  is  an  interview 
with  Karl  Bickel,  president  of  the 
United  Press,  by  Bruce  Barton. 

The  other  booklet  is  “The  Story  of  the 
Death  of  President  Harding,”  as  covered 
by  Lawrence  Martin  for  the  United  Press. 
I  have  no  desire  to  embarrass  my  neigji- 
bor.  John  W.  Cunliffe,  director  of  the 
Pulitzer  School  of  Journalism,  but  I 
should  like  to  pass  along  this  story  to 
him  for  consideration  in  making  the 
Pulitzer  awards  for  the  work  done  this 


year. 


Both  pamphlets  may  be  obtained  upon 
application  to  the  United  Press,  World 
Building,  New  York. 
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The  Salt  Lake  Tribune  carried  210  national  advertis¬ 
ing  accounts  in  1923.  Of  this  number,  119  were  exclusive 
accounts  in  The  Tribune. 

The  Tribune  has  the  circulation  and  reader  confi¬ 
dence,  and  it  is  very  evident  from  this  record  it  also 
has  the  confidence  of  the  national  advertiser. 


To  Advertisers: 


Your  iHoitf  to  tko  Uotmoo 

Your  iMfTf  jtr  bi  the  edvertiMBK  of  IW  Tiihuae  ie  <leUvere<l 

by  carriers  into  approalMaldy  fioo  tkommmd  more  homo*  in  Self  Lokm  CUr 
lliau  through  may  other  ■ilirrliaiag  lur ilium,  which  rcpresenla  twcuty*five 
ihousanil  more  readers  or  over  twcuty  pw  ceui  of  the  popularion  of  Salt 
Lake  City. 

This  addilioual  Sail  Lake  City  reader  audience,  secured  only  through 
The  Tribune,  ia  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  Bserchanl  and  advertiser, 
and  should  not  be  overlooked. 

For  the  purpose  of  showing  The  Trihuae's  increase  ia  circulatioa,  we 
publish  the  average  net  paid  circulation  figures  for  three  months  emling  Sep* 
teraber  30th,  1923,  and  the  months  of  October  and  November,  1923: 

OiftV 


CITY— 

Osrrier  delivery  (subst-ribers). 

News  deslers  . . . 

Street  sales  . . 

Coonter  sales  . 

Mail  . 


S  UMtkS 
Ia41ac 

mt-sOnj 

MmU 

MsaU 

OneVM 

Mevmkw 

14,3M 

19,029 

39,343 

•S4 

994 

704 

i,ao4 

1,909 

3,209 

29 

23 

30 

79 

IS 

34 

n,t49 

37,202 

37,200 

S.3S2 

9,730 

9,792 

2a,S31 

22,000 

22,989 

t«,497 

30,390 

39333 

M 

09 

92 

41,092 

42,340 

42,393 

14,990 

39,300 

39394 

2.4M 

2,11% 

2.233 

7,700 

0,304 

0,090 

33 

29 

30 

114 

33 

33 

24,073 

29,903 

29,007 

0,904 

S,M2 

0303 

33,907 

34,913 

34,400 

34,039 

30,033 

37330 

00 

00 

07 

00,400 

73,443 

73.702 

TOTAL  CITY  A.ND  SL'BURBAN.. 

Country  . 

Bulk  sales  . 

TOTAL  NET  PAID  . 

The  Salt  Lake  City  waterworks  department  records  Is  July  31  show  piivate  resi¬ 
dence  water  eonnsetions  (not  isehiduii  apartmea^  terrares  aod  courts)  in  the  city 
limits,  22,422.  The  Triboae’s  average  net  paid  city  rireolation.  in'  ludiag  carrier  deliv¬ 
ery.  news  dealers  and  street  sales,  for  the  daily  (excluding  Sonday)  for  the  montb  of 
November  was  17.206  and  for  tha  Sunday  25,607.  which  abowa  the  daily  Tribune  reaebes 
76.73%  of  tbe  private  reaideocce  baring  city  water  eonoaetioaa  and  on  Sanday  the  per¬ 
centage  will  almw  acainst  tbe  nussber  of  private  reaideoee  water  coonectiooii  as  114,20%. 


(Prem  Sah  Lake  TriS 


If.  Dscemker  f.  1«) 


THE  SALT  LAKE  TRIBUNE 


THE  S.  C.  BECKWITH  Special  Agency 


Special  Representative 


World  Building  Tribune  Bldg. 

New  York  Chicago 

Bryant  Building 
Kansas  City 


Ford  Bldg. 
Detroit 


Syndicate  Trust  Bldg. 
St.  Louis 


Atlanta  Trust  Bldg. 
Atlanta 
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CEMENT  ASSOCIATION  EXPLAINS 
NEWSPAPER  ADS  ARE  BEST 


WHY 


Probably  the  coining  year  will  de-  newspapers  during  1924  on  practically 

tcrmine  whether  or  not  the  decision  the  same  scale  as  in  1923.  The  schedule 

which  the  Portland  Cement  Association  will  include  not  only  most  of  the  daily 

made  three  years  ago  to  depend  mainly  papers  in  the  country  but  a  very  large 

on  newspaper  advertising,  was  a  good  number  of  the  small  town  weeklies, 

one.  Of  course  we  do  not,  imd  probably  The  latter  group  has  perhaps  suffered 

never  shall,  depend  solely  upon  news-  undeserved  neglect  on  the  part  of  na- 

paper  advertising,  but  for  the  past  three  tional  advertisers  in  the  past.  Possibly 

years  preponderance  of  our  paid  advertis-  this  is  due  to  the  tendency  of  many  ad- 

ing  has  been  in  newspapers.  It  has  vertisers  to  regard  size  as  s;ponymous 

been  particularly  gratifying  to  see  many  with  strength,  to  buy  advertising  on  the 

other  national  advertisers  coming  into  basis  of  circulation  alone  rather  than 

the  newspaper  field.  This  has  given  on  the  basis  of  a  prestige  that  measures 

courage  to  our  own  convictions  and  in  a  influence.  The  home  town  paper  is  a 

TJ7ITH  the  appearance  of  Portland  the  reaction  in  every  reader's  mind  from  way  has  tended  to  support  them.  This  is  respected  institution.  It  d(^s  not  have 

”  Cement  Association  copy  in  Jan-  the  knowledge  that  advertising  space  is  not  to  be  interpreted  as  meaning  that  we  to  hurry  off  the  press  six,  eight  or 

uary,  1924,  the  Association  will  enter  bought  for  an  outlet  of  one  man’s  ideas  have  been  leaders  or  that  we  now  have  twelve  daily  editions.  It  is  dependent  in 

upon  its  fourth  year  of  newspaper  ad-  or  opinions  about  himself,  his  business  or  many  followers.  However,  when  we  a  greater  degree  on  the  favor  of  its 


‘Press  Supreme  Mart  of  Public  Opinion,”  Says  Advertising 
Manager,  Whose  1924  Campaign  Will  Use 
5,300  Papers 

By  H.  COUN  CAMPBELL 

Manager,  Advertising  and  Publications  Bureau,  Portland  Cement  Association 


vertising.  The  modest  newspaper  cam¬ 
paign  which  we  started  in  1921  with  72 
leading  metropolitan  dailies  in  the  prin¬ 
ciple  large  cities  of  the  country  grew  in 
a  three-year  period  to  one  employing 
more  than  5,300  newspapers  in  over 
5,000  cities  and  towns. 


its  importance.  started  our  newspaper  advertising,  no  readers  than  the  patronage  of  its  adver- 

It  goes  without  saying,  that  “truth  in  similar  organization  had  done  through  tisers,  although,  like  the  large  metropoli- 
advertising”  must  be  the  watchword  newspapers  what  we  were  attempting,  tan  daily,  it  must  have  advertising  to 
where  favorable  public  opinion  is  the  There  had  been  no  guiding  precedent  live. 

goal.  established.  In  this  connection  we  have  It  has  been  an  interesting  experience  to 

Who  reads  newspaper  advertising?  A  been  greatly  helped  and  will  always  re-  develop  the  Portland  Cement  Associa- 
great  many  people,  of  course.  If  it  main  much  indebted  to  that  arm  of  the  tion’s  newspaper  advertising.  It  has  been 
Naturally  a  great  many  people  have  were  not  so,  the  leading  department  American  Newspaper  Publishers  As-  an  experience  that  has  had  immense 
watched  this  advertising  with  interest,  store  in  town  couldn’t  close  out  a  bargain  sociation  known  as  its  Bureau  of  Adver-  educational  value  to_ those  who  have  been 
Such  a  campaign  could  hardly  escape  sale  of  silks  or  neckties  before  eleven  tising.  We  have  profited  from  many  in  closest  contact  with  the  work, 
notice;  and  naturally  among  those  who  o’clock.  conferences  with  active  officers  of  this  There  is  much  yet  to  be  accomplished 

have  become  interested  are  many  news-  Publishers  of  newspapers  read  adver-  Bureau.  The  Bureau  has  frequently  by  newspaper  publishers  if  their  mediums 

paper  publishers.  This  contribution  is  tising  also.  But  more  of  them  might  stated  it  has  benefitted  by  the  precedents  are  to  win  and  hold  first  place  with  the 
in  response  to  a  request  from  Editor  n  profitably  devote  more  time  to  reading  we  have  helped  to  establish.  advertiser  whose  messages  must  be  con- 

PuBLisHKR  that  we  tell  something  about  advertising  which  their  papers  carry,  One  thing  the  Bureau  of  Advertising  fined  to  an  idea  such  as  “Use  Concrete 
the  experience  our  newspaper  advertising  and  might  more  frequently  give  space  to  has  definitely  accomplished,  and  I  doubt  for  Permanence.’’ 
has  brought,  and  something  of  the  “why”  recommending  that  their  readers  also  whether  any  considerable  number  of  its 

peruse  advertising.  400  members  are  fully  conscious  of  this 

The  foremost  papers  in  the  country  accomplishment.  It  has  iterated  and  re¬ 
take  their  own  m^icine.  They  are  good  iterated  to  its  members  the  power  and 

propagandists  for  themselves.  They  have  undeveloped  possibilities  of  newspaper 

learned  the  value  of  propaganda.  But  advertising.  It  has  provided  a  rally- 


of  our  advertising. 

The  Portland  Cement  Association  is 
an  unincorporated,  voluntary  organiza¬ 
tion  of  independent  cement  manufacturers. 


Holland  Announce*  New  Service 

Associated  Advertising  Clubs  of  the 
World  will  establish  a  new  Washington 
service  beginning  Jan.  1,  according  to 


united  primarily  to  carry  on  educational,  -  —  -  --  r--r-o -  - - =•  --  —  i -  -  - .?  ,  j  v,  T  it  H  i 

promotional  and  scientific-research  work  many  more  than  do  should  recognize  its  ing  point  of  those  factors  in  advertising  f"  announcement  maae  py  Lou  t.  tiol- 

,  f  ,  ^  _ ->  —  ..I--*  j-_i  *^1.  r  t  .  s  lann  nr#»Cin«»nt  r»T  tnA  rliihc  h 

covering  the  use  of  cement  and  concrete,  \alue. 


The  .Association  has  no  connection  with 
the  commercial  side  of  the  cement  in¬ 
dustry. 

There  is  an  old  saying  essentially  to 
the  effect  that  a  satisfied  customer  is  the 
best  advertisement.  \  satisfied  customer 
is  a  single  coin  in  the  total  assets  of  good 


Advertisements  in  a  newspaper  are  of 
importance.  They  are  of  such  import¬ 
ance  that  without  them,  the  newspaper 
would  not  need  a  staff  of  reporters  and 
editors.  In  fact,  it  would  not  need  a 
street  address. 


and  selling  that  deal  with  fundamentals,  land,  president  of  the  clubs.  Robert  E. 

If  the  newspaper  publishing  fraternity  Hutchinson,  for  several  years  with  the 
would  give  whole  souled  support  to  the  Bureau  of  Foreif^  and  Domestic  pJni- 
Bureau  in  its  many  efforts  to  make  of  nierce.  will  be  m  charge  w>th  head- 
newspaper  advertising  a  real  institution  quarters  m  the  Commerce  Building, 
for  national  advertisers,  the  financial  _ 

statements  of  many  newspapers  now  said  Bronx  New*  Di*tnbute*  Picture 


_ _ _ _  The  publisher  who  fails  to  read  the  to  be  hovering  near  the  red  ink  line  on  The  Bronx  Home  News,  published  in 

will ;  aTid  good  will  is  the  cumulative  advertising  in  his  paper,  not  only  fails  their  balance  sheets  would  soon  show  the  the  Borough  of  Bronx,  New  York  City, 

result  of  •  many  satisfactory  experiences,  to  get  his  paper’s  full  value  to  him,  but  tide  turning  strongly  the  other  way.  has  issued  for  distribution  a  large  roto 

another  name  for  favorable  public  cannot  give  full  value  to  his  subscribers.  Present  plans  are  to  continue  Portland  picture  of  their  entire  carrier  staff,  con¬ 
opinion.  From  the  advertising,  as  well  as  from  Cement  Association  advertising  in  the  taining  35  district  groups. 

There  is  no  controversy  possible  over  the  messages  that  come  daily  or  hourly 

the  oft-repeated  statement  that  news-  over  leased  wires,  he  can  find  most 


papers  are  a  power  for  public  opinion. 
Practically  everything  that  appears  in 
newspapers  is  news,  whether  it  is  display 
advertising  for  which  a  price  is  paid  or 


valuable  aid  in  his  self-appointed  task  of 
directing  public  opinion.  Many  news¬ 
papers  realize  this  and  that  is  why  their 
pages  outshine,  outclass  and  outdistance 


the  usual  reading  matter  on  the  first  and  every  competitor.  If  all  papers  could 
other  pages.  It  is  news  of  sales  in  de-  recognize  this,  the  unquestioned  value  of 
partment  stores,  news  of  the  latest  cigar,  the  newspaper  as  an  advertising  medium 
news  of  the  latest  collar  or  golf  ball,  would  be  established  in  everyone’s  mind, 
what  is  doing  in  radio,  what  the  fashions  Until  they  do,  however,  minds  here  and 
will  be  this  Spring,  activities  in  highway  there  will  waver  as  to  the  newspaper’s 
and  general  building  construction,  what  advertising  value. 

European  war  clouds  are  gathering,  how  Too  often  is  the  advertising  approached 
the  paper  is  forging  ahead  in  circulation  toj  business  on  the  wrong  basis.  Lowest 
over  and  above  its  nearest  competitor.  milline  rate,  largest  circulation,  greatest 
Before  the  Portland  Cement  Associa-  presti^,  largest  volume  of  automobile 
tion  took  the  initial  step  which  led  to  advertising,  greatest  classified^  medium, 
newspaper  advertising,  careful  surveys  more  department  store  advertising  than  a 
covering  a  period  of  three  years  were  competitor  may  all  be  of  interest  to  some 
made  to  determine  the  possible  benefits  advertisers,  but  not  to  everyone, 
of  newspaper  advertising  to  an  organiza-  To  view  the  newspaper  from  the 


tion  which  had  nothing  to  advance  but  a 
service,  nothing  to  sell  but  an  idea — 
“Use  Concrete  for  Permanence.” 

It  is  evident  that  any  advertising  neces¬ 
sarily  limited  in  scope  as  ours,  must  de¬ 
pend  on  favorable  public  opinion.  And 
it  is  nothing  to  the  discredit  of  any 
other  class  of  periodical  to  say  that  the 
newspaper  is  the  supreme  mart  of  public 
opinion.  That  public  opinion  for  concrete 
is  gaining  strength  is  evidenced  by  the 
growth  of  the  industry  in  the  twenty-one- 
year  period  during  which  the  Portland 
Cement  Association  has  been  carrying  on 
its  educational  work. 

With  the  purpose  of  the  Association 
thus  outlined,  the  accompanying  repro¬ 
duction  of  advertising  copy  helps  to  make 
clearer  the  part  of  paid  advertising  in 
the  Association’s  general  educational 
work. 

.All  advertising  has  an  element  of  a 
gamble.  Every  advertiser  encounters  a 
number  of  well  known  conditions.  Of 
course  the  purpose  of  advertising  is  to 
overcome  these.  Nevertheless  every  ad¬ 
vertiser  knows  that  his  advertising  is 
not  read  to  as  great  an  extent  as  he 
would  like  to  have  it;  knows  that  not 
every  reader  is  interested  in  his  story; 
knows  he  suffers  to  a  certain  extent  from 


standpoint  of  a  local  advertiser’s  require¬ 
ments  is  one  thing.  To  view  it  from  the 
national  advertiser’s  requirements  is 
quite  another. 


Hotaling’s 
News  Agency 

OUT-OF-TOWN 

NEWSPAPERS 


Office  and  Stockroom 
-  Removed  to 

308  West  40th  Street 

Tele|ihan«  Cooncctioa 


e 


The  BOWATER 
PAPER  CO.,  Inc. 

NQUIRIES  SOLICITED 
FOR  NEWSPRINT,  HALF¬ 
TONE  NEWSPRINT,  ROTA- 
GRAVEUR  AND  ALL  CLASSES 
OF  BOOK  PAPER. 

Sole  distributors  in  the  United  States  for 

THE  NEWFOUNDLAND 
POWER'  &  PAPER  CO. 

(under  construction  capacity  400  tons  daily) 

342  Madison  Avenue, 
NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

Telephone  Vanderbilt  7186 
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PENNSYLVANIA 

Concentrate  your  selling  and  advertising 
campaign  in  Pennsylvania  and  get  your 
share  of  the  tremendous  business  that  is 
waiting  for  the  right  kind  of  merchandise 
and  selling. 

Use  Pennsylvania  daily  newspapers — 
couphng  yom* **  product  with  the  local 
dealer  who  distributes  it. 

The  Pennsylvania  newspapers  Usted  here 
will  do  wonders  for  you.  Figure  out  the 
circulation  and  rate  and  you  will  be 
agreeably  surprised  at  the  comparatively 
small  cost. 


Circula- 

2,500 

10,000 

Circula- 

2,500 

10,000 

tion 

lines 

lines 

tion 

lines 

lines 

**  Allentown  Call  . 

. .  . .  (M) 

28,398 

.09 

.09 

••PottsTille  Republican  and  Morning 

**Allento%im  Call  . 

. (S) 

17,114 

.09 

.09 

Paper  . . 

.(E&M) 

13,715 

.07 

.06 

ttBloonuburg  Pres*  . 

....(M) 

6,990 

.029 

.029 

tfScranton  Republican . 

. .  .  (M) 

32,645 

.12 

.10 

. (E) 

15,257 

.055 

.055 

tfScranton  Times . 

...(E) 

39,412 

.12 

.10 

••Sharon  Herald  . . 

. . . .  (E) 

5,861 

.021 

.021 

ttCoatesrille  Record  . 

. (E) 

6,097 

.035 

.03 

ttSunbury  Daily  Item . 

. . . . (E) 

4,302 

.021 

.018 

**ConnelUTille  Courier  .... 

. (E) 

6,006 

.02 

.02 

•Warren  Times-Mirror  . 

.(E&M) 

8,115 

.036 

.036 

tfElatton  Express . 

. (E) 

21,039 

.07 

.07 

••Washington  Observer  and 

Free  Press . 

. (E) 

12,711 

.05 

.05 

Reporter  . 

.(M&E) 

16,971 

.06 

.05 

ftErie  Times  . 

. (E) 

28,595 

.08 

.08 

tfWest  Chester  Local  News.  . 

. . . .  (E) 

11,057 

.03 

.03 

** Harrisburg  Telegraph  ... 

. (E) 

39,537 

.095 

.095 

•  •  Wilkes-Bsurre  Times>Leader . 

....(E) 

22,599 

.08 

.05 

Ledger . 

. (M) 

15,879 

.05 

.05 

ft  York  Dispatch  . 

. . . .  (E) 

17,873 

.05 

.05 

••Oil  City  Derrick . 

. (M) 

6,296 

.035 

.035 

tfYork  Gazette  and  Daily.  .  .  , 

. . .  (M) 

17,360 

.05 

.05 

*A.  B.  C.  Statement,  April  1,  1923. 
tGoTemment  Statement,  April  1,  1923. 

**A.  B.  C.  Statement,  Sept.  30,  1923. 
ttGo^arnment  Statement,  Sept.  30,  1923. 
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JAPAN— 

Land  of 

Greater  Opportunities 


Close  upon  the  heels  of  destruction 
came  the  spirit  of  determination  which 
always  leads  to  greater  things.  Japan  of 
today  is  a  land  of  greater  opportunities 
for  American  exporters — a  maurket  that 
should  be  given  immediate  attention  by 
the  American  manufacturers. 

All  Japanese  from  the  most  humble  worker  to 
the  most  influential  citizen  are  anxious  to  empha¬ 
size  their  appreciation  of  the  wonderful  American 
generosity  which  has  brought  such  great  relief  to 
thousands  of  stricken  people.  Words  fail  to  ex¬ 
press  the  gratitude  that  is  in  the  heart  of  every 
Japanese.  This  American  generosity  has  made 
possible  the  rapid  upbuilding  of  the  great  Japanese 
markets. 


■IMPORTANT  ANNOUNCEMENT- 


The  Jiji  Shimpo  resumed  printing  regular 
editions  September  12.  Since  September  2  so 
called  “extra”  editions,  reduced  in  size,  were 
printed  every  day  until  regular  editions  were 
possible.  The  entire  Jiji  plant  was  destroyed 
but  co-operation  in  publishing  circles  and  the 
spirit  of  progress  so  characteristic  of  the  modern 
Japanese  press  has  made  it  possible  for  the  Jiji 
to  resume  its  position  of  leadership  with  complete 
editions  every  day. 


THE  JIJI  SHIMPO 


Cables: 

“Jiji  Tokyo,”  Tokyo,  Japan 
Baatky  Coim 


Morniaf 
and  ETening 
Editions 


AMERICAN  HEADQUARTERS 
Canadian  Pacific  Bnildinf,  342  Madison  Ato.,  New  York 
Joseph  P.  Barry,  Representatiro 

’*In  Japan,  the  Buyers  Read  THE  JIJI* 


CHICAGO  TRIBUNE  QUITS 
DEARBORN  SITE 


Seventeen-Story  Loop  Structure  Sold 
to  Trust  Company — Bids  for 
Tower  to  Be  Opened 
January  15 


Chicago,  Ill.,  Dec.  27. — HcginniriK  with 
the  first  of  the  New  Year,  the  corner  of 
Dearborn  and  Madison  streets  will  lie 
without  a  Tribune  Building  for  the  first 
time  in  more  than  half  a  century.  The 
sale  of  the  17-story  structure  to  the  Union 
Trust  Company  for  an  undisclosed  con¬ 
sideration  was  announced  Dec.  25,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  fact  that  on  Jan.  1  the 
building  will  be  renamed  the  Union  Trust 
Building. 

The  bank  has  been  an  occupant  of  the 
building  since  its  erection  and  now 
occupies  the  second,  third  and  fourth 
iliKirs,  as  well  as  a  big  part  of  the  ground 
floor.  The  basement  of  the  building  will 
be  converted  into  a  safe  deposit  vault  as 
soon  as  the  Tribune  presses  are  removed. 

.\s  rapidly  as  construction  of  the  Tower 
on  Michigan  Boulevard  permits  the  few 
remaining  Tribune  departments  in  the 
liM)p  will  be  moved,  except  the  want-ad 
and  the  public  service  departments.  Bids 
for  the  construction  of  the  Tower  will  be 
opened  Jan.  15.  and  if  found  satisfactory 
it  is  announced,  construction  will  start  at 
once.  The  Tribune  plans  to  use  12  floors 
of  the  Tower. 

The  first  Tribune  building  on  the  Madi- 
son-Dearborn  corner  was  erected  in  1869. 
It  was  destroyed  in  the  Chicago  fire  two 
years  later,  and  was  replaced  by  a  5-story 
structure  costing  $250,000,  considered  one 
of  the  finest  in  the  city.  In  1902  the 
building  was  wrecked  and  the  present  one 
erecteel.  In  time  even  this  building 
proved  too  small  and  demands  for  more 
space  for  presses  to  meet  increased  circu¬ 
lation  brought  about  the  move  across  the 
river. 

Holmes  Onderdonk,  manager  of  Tri¬ 
bune  real  estate,  represented  all  parties  in 
;he  sale.  Charles  R.  Holdon  was  attorney 
for  the  bank,  and  McCormick,  Kirkland, 
Patter.son  and  Fleming  represented  the 
T  ribune. 

AD  MEN  CABLE  REGRETS 


Clubs;  Samuel  C.  Dobbs,  former  presi¬ 
dent  .Associated  Advertising  Clubs ;  11. 

H.  Charles,  president  Advertising  Club 
of  New  York ;  Louis  Wiley,  business  | 
manager  New  York  Times;  George  M. 
Burbach,  advertising  manager  St.  Louis 
(Mo.)  Post-Dispatch;  Frank  T.  Carroll, 
the  Indianapolis  (Ind.)  News;  W.  T. 
Mullally,  president  of  the  Sphinx  Club,  « 
New  York;  W.  H.  Rankin,  president  W.  J 
H.  Rankin  Company,  New  York;  W.  F. 
McClure,  care  Albert  Frank  &  Co.,  Chi¬ 
cago  ;  Rowe  Stewart,  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  Philadelphia  (  Pa. )  Record ;  La¬ 
fayette  Young,  Jr.,  imblisher  the  Des 
Moines  Capital ;  W.  C.  D'.Arcy,  D’.Arcy 
.Advertising  Company,  St.  Louis,  former 
president  .A.  .A.  C.  VV. ;  Rollin  C.  .Ayres, 
Zellerbach  Paper  Company.  San  h'ran- 
cisco,  former  president  Pacific  Coast  .Ad¬ 
vertising  Clubs’  .As.sociation ;  James 
Wright  Brown,  proprietor.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


TAXI  COMPANIES  USE  DAILIES 


Yellow  Cab  Fleet*  in  250  Cities  Spend¬ 
ing  $3,000,000 

That  newspaper  advertising  pays  big 
dividends  is  evident  from  reports  which 
are  being  received  by  the  Yellow  Cab 
Manufacturing  Company  of  Chicago, 
from  operators  of  Yellow  Cab  equipment 
in  cities  throughout  the  country.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  these  reports  approximately 
250  operators  of  this  manufacturer’s  cabs 
are  conducting  newspaper  campaigns  on 
a  consistent  basis — the  appropriation  of 
these  operators  for  ncwsiiaper  space  to¬ 
taling  alKiut  $3.0(X),0(K). 

The  Yellow  Cab  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany  furnishes  newspaper  advertising 
copy — two  columns  wide  and  336  lines 
deep — to  all  of  its  operators  with  the 
suggestion  that  it  he  inserted  in  Nlonday 
editions.  Monday  is  recommended  be¬ 
cause  it  is  usually  one  of  the  lightest 
advertising  days  of  the  week,  and  the 
advertising  will  be  read  by  a  greater 
number  of  people  than  later  in  the  week 
when  editions  are  crowded  with  ads. 

There  is  no  charge  for  the  copy  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  Yellow  Cab  Manufacturing 
Company,  and  necessary  cuts  are  provid¬ 
ed  operators  on  a  cost  basis. 


ADS  INSURED  AGAINST  RAIN 


Hear  Prince  of  Wales  Cannot  Attend 
Wembley  Convention 

Prominent  advertising  men  and  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  United  States,  backers  of 
the  On-To-Umdon  movement,  dispatched 
a  cablegram  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  I>ec. 
24.  expressing  their  regrets  that  he  will 
not  be  in  England  at  the  time  of  the  ad¬ 
vertising  convention  at  Wembley  next 
July.  The  Prince’s  plans  call  for  a  trip 
to  South  .Africa  sometime  in  the  spring 
which  may  prevent  his  attendance  at  the 
world  convention.  The  cablegram  peti¬ 
tioned  that  the  Prince  inform  .American 
advertising  men  if  any  change  in  his  plans 
occurs. 

The  message  and  its  signers  follows : 

December  24,  1923. 
His  Royal  Highness 

the  Prince  of  Wales, 

St.  James’  Palace, 

I>nndon. 

Sir:  We  have  just  heard  that  in  your 
splendid  capacity  as  Ambassador  of  Em¬ 
pire  you  may  lx;  making  a  visit  to  South 
.Africa,  leaving  London  in  the  spring  of 
next  year.  We  beg  to  express  our  sense 
of  sorrow  because  two  thousand  of  us, 
all  engaged  in  the  great  profession  of  ad¬ 
vertising,  are  going  to  visit  London  to 
attend  World  Convention  at  Wembley  in 
July,  and  London  without  your  presence 
will  seem  to  us  to  be  as  a  lamp  without 
its  brightest  lustre.  May  we  not  hope 
that  in  event  of  change  of  plans,  we  may 
have  opportunity  to  offer  greetings 
in  person  then,  as  we  now  beg  to  extend 
our  warmest  Christmas  greeting  and 
heartiest  good  wishes  for  the  New  Year. 

Lou  Holland,  president  Associated  Ad¬ 
vertising  Clubs  of  the  World ;  Charles  H. 
Mackintosh,  past  president  .Associated 
-Advertising  Clubs ;  George  W.  Coleman, 
former  president  .Associated  .Advertising 


Daily  Re-run*  Copy  Free  if  Downpour 
Halt*  Shepping 

Bartlesville  (Okla.)  Enterprise  has  ac-r 
complished  what  its  management  clainul 
to  lx‘  “a  new  one,”  in  insuring  its  adver-', 
tisers  against  rain.  2] 

The  idea  was  to  stimulate  advertising 
in  the  evening  issues.  Monday,  Tuesday', 
and  Wednesday.  Insurance  against  rainl 
was  taken  out  to  cover  the  shopping]; 
hours — 8:39  to  11  :3() — Tuesday,  WedneH 
day  and  Thursday  morning.  f 

It  it  lained  a  tenth  of  an  inch  cn  thnsttf 
mornings  each  local  adverti.ser  who  had]] 
an  ad  in  the  pa]x'r  the  night  before  had 
his  ad  re-run  free  of  charge.  1  L 

During  the  first  three  weeks  of 
cember  it  rained  twice  and  the  insurance 
company  paid  the  loss  within  a  few  days 
.Messrs.  Leach  and  Freiburger  of  the  En¬ 
terprise  originated  the  idea.  ( 1 


Philip*  Succeeds  Whipple 

S.  Edgar  Phillips  was  elected  gene 
manager  and  treasurer  of  the  Herali 
Mail  Publishing  Company  of  Hagei 
town,  Md.,  at  the  December  meeting  ol 
the  board  of  directors.  Mr.  Phillips 
lieen  acting  manager  since  the  resignati 
last  July  of  C.  E.  Whipple,  former  g 
eral  manager,  who  is  now  with  a  luml 
company  at  Williamsport,  Pa. 


Commissioners  Order  Billboards  Dov 

Highway  Commissioners  of  Oklahon 
have  ordered  all  advertising  signs  on  th 
new  hard  surfaced  highway  from  PonC 
City  to  Newkirk,  to  be  removed.  Unlo 
the  sign  owners  remove  them,  the  cod 
missioners  will.  Similar  orders  are  to 
issued  all  over  the  state  to  firms  adv«_ 
tising  on  newly  completed  highways,  i^ 
was  announced. 
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Its  Pictures -the  Universal  Language 


This  advertiser  has  learned 
the  value  of  pictures  to  tell 
his  public  how  to 


AS  YOU  WOULD  SEE  IT  IF  YOU  WERE  THERE 


m 


-v-  * 


This  advertisement,  of  which  the  precedii^  page  is  a  part,  is  published  to  promote  pubh'c 
interest  in  Rotogravure  and  the  papers  which  carry  Rotogravure  sections.  Kimberly-Clark 
Company,  Neenah,  Wisconsin,  manufacture  Rotoplate,  a  perfect  paper  for  Rotogravure 
printing,  which  is  used  by  the  following  papers : 


if  " 

-!l  '-f-T 


CITY 

PAPER 

CITY 

PAPER 

Albany,  N.  Y. 

Knickerbocker  Press 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Journal 

Asheville,  N.  C. 

Citixen 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Tribune 

Atlanta,  Ga. 

Constitution 

Nashville,  Tenn. 

Banner 

Atlanta,  Ga. 

Journal 

New  Orleans,  La. 

Times- Picayune 

Baltiniore,  Md. 

Sim 

Newark,  N.  J. 

Call 

Boston,  Mass. 

Herald 

New  York.  N.  Y. 

Corriere  D’ America 

Boston,  Mass. 

Traveler 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Evening  Post 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Standard-Union 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Forward 

Buffalo.  N.  Y. 

Courier 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Herald 

Buffalo.  N.  Y. 

Express 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

11  Progresso 

Buffalo.  N.  Y. 

Times 

New  Vork,  N.  Y. 

Times 

Chicago,  lU. 

Daily  News 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Tribune 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Commercial-Tribune 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

World 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Enquirer 

Omaha,  Neb. 

Bee 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

News-Leader 

Omaha,  Neb. 

News 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Plain  Dealer 

Peoria,  IlL 

Journal-Transcript 

Denver,  Colo. 

Rocky  Mountain  News 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Public  Ledger 

Des  Moines,  Iowa 

Register 

Providence,  R.  L 

Journal 

Detroit,  Mich. 

Free  Press 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Democrat-Chronicle 

Detroit,  Mich. 

News 

St  Louis,  Mo. 

Globe-Democrat 

Erie,  Pa. 

Dispatch-H  er  aid 

St  Louis,  Mo. 

Post-Dispatch 

Port  Wayne,  Ind. 

News-Sentinel 

St  Paul.  Minn. 

Pioneer  Press-Dispatch 

Grand  Rapids,Mich. 

Herald 

St  Paul,  Minn. 

Daily  News 

Hartford,  Conn. 

Courant 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Chronicle 

Havana,  Cuba 

Diario  De  La  Marina 

Seattle.  Wash. 

Times 

Houston,  Texas 

Chronicle 

South  Bend,  Ind. 

News-Times 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Indianapolis  Star 

Springfield,  Mass. 

Republican 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Journal-Post 

Sirracuse,  N.  Y. 

Herald 

Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Times 

Sirracuse.  N.  Y. 

Post-Standard 

Louisville,  Ky. 

Courier -Journal- 

Waco,  Tex. 

Herald 

Louisville,  Ky. 

Herald 

'Washington,  D.  C. 

Post 

Memphis,  Tenn. 

Commercial  Appeal 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Star 

Mexico  City,  Mex. 

El  Universal 

Waterbury,  Conn. 

Republican 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Journal 

Wichita,  Kan. 

Eagle 

Intaglio  printing  is  variously  called  gravure,  photogravure,  roto¬ 
gravure  and  similar  names.  There  are  many  printing  plants  in  the 
important  cities  of  America  equipped  to  supply  rotogravure  sec¬ 
tions  to  newspapers.  Complete  information  furnished  on  request. 
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LUMBER  MEN  TO  STAY 
WITH  NEWSPAPERS 

National  Awociation  to  Use  Dailies 
Exclusively  in  1924  Ad  Cam¬ 
paign — Rated  Best  of 
All  Media 

By  Sam  Bell 

\VASHiN(iT()N,  D.  C.  Dec.  27.— Daily 
newspapers  have  proved  to  be  the  Ix'st 
advertising  medium  for  the  “Use  More 
Lumber"  campaign  of  the  National 
Lumlier  Manufacturers’  .Association  and 
they  will  not  l)e  replaced  by  any  other 
medium  to  present  the  facts  of  the  lum¬ 
ber  industry  next  year. 

This  promise  has  been  made  by  hMgar 
P.  .Allen,  director  of  publicity  of  the 
.Association  in  his  annual  report  to  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  organization. 
Newspaper  advertising  has  brought  re¬ 
sults,  Mr.  .Allen  said,  and  it  will  not  be 
curtailed. 

The  advertising  of  the  National  As¬ 
sociation, — general  and  educational  in 
its  text, — amounts  to  several  hundred 
thousand  dollars  annually,  although)  the 
lumber  industry  probably  spends  $1,600.- 
000  in  advertising.  The  Inilk  of  this  is 
done  by  individual  manufacturers  or  local 
associations  desiring  to  bring  a  certain 
kind  of  timber  or  product  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  public,  and  is  advertising  that 
finds  its  way  into  magazines  and  periodi¬ 
cals  as  well  as  newspapers. 

“Our  use  of  the  daily  newspapers  in 
our  national  advertising  campaign,”  said 
Mr.  Allen  “is  sanctioned  by  our  experi¬ 
ence  of  years.  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  that,  while  a  national  campaign 
might  profitably  include  many  forms  of 
publications,  it  cannot,  as  a  fundamental 
proposition,  ignore  the  daily  press.  Where 
factors  of  economical  administration  deny 
us  the  privilege,  as  at  this  time,  of  round¬ 
ing  out  our  campaign  by  making  use  of 
magazines  and  other  periodicals,  we  are 
making  more  general  use  of  the  daily 
newspapers  than  ever  before.  So  long 
as  I  have  direction  of  the  advertising  for 
the  lumlier  industry  we  will  not  curtail 
our  advertising  in  daily  newspapers,  for 
the  sound  business  reason  that  that  ad¬ 
vertising  brings  us  the  best  results.” 
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'nPS  FOR  AD  MANAGERS 


N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  ,Vf)  Oiestnut  street, 
ftilaHelphia,  Pa.  I'sinft  15  inches  25  times 
fcr  the  National  Carhon  Company  (Ever* 
Seafly  Batteries).  Making  new  contracts  for 
Squihhs  &  Sons.  Making  1.800  Hne  contracts 
for  the  Wahl  Com|>any. 

WiH-am  Henry  Beker,  Gtianlian  Bldg..  Cleve¬ 
land.  Ohioi.  I’sing  quarter  pages,  4  to  R  times 
fcr  Eclipse  Electrotype  &  Engraving  Company, 
Cleveland,  in  a  select  list  of  dailies  within  150 
Biles  of  Cleveland. 

George  Batten  Company,  3fU  Madison  ave- 
lue.  New  York.  Making  43)*l-line  contracts 
fcr  the  Flonmce  Stove  Company.  Now  mak¬ 
ing  up  lists  for  Iver  Johnswm’s  Arms  &  Cycle 
Forks,  Fitchhurg,  Mass. 

Benson.  C^mble  A  Crowell,  Tribune  Bldg., 
Chicago.  Ill.  Making  3,<IUU-linc  ccmtracts  for 
Ae  Parker  Pen  Company. 


Campbell-Ewald  Company,  General  NJptors 
Bldg.,  i>etroit,  Mich.  Making  .>.<irt)-lin<^ con¬ 
tracts  for  the  Burroughs  .\dding  Machine 
(  onipany. 

Chappelow  Advertising  Company,  1709  Wash¬ 
ington  avenue,  St.  I>>uis,  Mo.  Slaking  yearly 
contracts  for  EUarly  &  Daniel  Company. 

CoHins-Kirk  Agency,  750  North  Michigan 
avenue,  Chicago.  Making  2.800-line  contracts 
for  James  S.  Kirk  <'ompany. 

Creske-Everett  Company,  19  West  44th 
stTcet,  New  Yi»rk.  Making  up  lists  in  Jan¬ 
uary  for  the  Mallory  Hat  Company,  Danbury, 
(*onn. 

Critchfield  A  Company,  Bretoks  Bldg.,  (Thi- 
cago,  HI.  Will  make  up  lists  in  January  for 
Fitzpatrick  Bros.,  manufacturers  of  “Kitchen 
Klenzer.” 

George  L.  Dyer  Company,  42  Broadway,  New 
Yt>rk.  Using  one  inch,  52  times  for  National 
Newark  &  Essex  Banking  Corp*)ratian. 

Richard  A.  Foley  Agency,  219  North  Broad 
street,  I^iladelphia.  Pa.  Sending^  out  large 
schedules  for  IJggett  &  Meyers  (V’elvet  Joe). 

Albert  Frank  Agency,  14  Stone  street.  New 
York.  Making  yearly  contracts  for  the 
('anadian  Pacific  Railway  (ompany;  making 
l.OOiMine  yearly  contracts  for  the  Holland 
.\merican  Line. 

Hanser  Agency,  12  East  44th  street.  New 
York.  Will  make  up  lists  in  January  for  the  j 
Anti-Hydro  Waterproofing  Company,  9  Or¬ 
chard  street,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Harvey  Advertising  Agency,  Walton  Bldg., 
Atlanta,  Ga.  Making  contracts  for  Blosser 
Company. 

Irwin  F,  Paschall,  Inc,,  McCormick  Bldg., 
(liicago.  Will  make  up  lists  in  January  for 
^  F.  Bowser  &  Co.,  Fort  W'ayne,  Ind. 

WyUe  B.  Jones  Agency,  107  dienango  street, 
Binghamton.  N.  Y.  Making  2.8(X)-line  contracts 
for  Parisian  Sage,  Rheuma,  Hemroid  and 
Peterson  Ointment. 

Lord  A  Thomas,  Wrigley  Bldg.,  diicago. 
Using  56  lines,  52  times  for  Mary  T.  Goldman. 

Harry  C.  Maley  Compmy,  155  East  Superior 
street,  Chicago.  Planning  extensive  adver¬ 
tising  campaign  for  the  Adams  CTiair  Bed 
Company  (Thicago. 

H.  K.  McCann  Company,  61  Broadway,  New 
York.  After  Jan.  15,  will  place  account  for 
Post  Toasties  and  Post's  Bran  Flakes. 

Fugene  McGuckin  Company,  1211  Chestnut 
street,  iHitladelphia,  Pa.  Making  up  lists  for 
'n.omas  Madduck's  Sons,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Mumm-Romer  Company,  314  East  Broad 
street,  ('olumhus,  O.  Sending  out  orders  for 
(Tapital  City  Products  Company. 

P.  F,  O^Keefe  Agency,  45  Brom  field  street, 
Boston,  Mass.  Making  5.00l>-line  contracts  for 
Hey  wood- Wakefield  Company. 

Wm.  H.  Rankin  Company.  180  North  Wahash 
avenue,  i  hicago.  Will  make  un  lists  in  Jan¬ 
uary  for  Thomas  E.  Wilson  Company,  Chicago, 
III.  Now  making  up  list  for  Starr  Piano  Com¬ 
pany.  Richmond,  Ind. 

Redfield  Advertising  Agency,  34  W'est  33rd 
street.  New  Yiwk.  Making  2.000-line  con¬ 
tracts  f<ir  the  American  I,^ad  Pencil  Company. 

Reitters,  Ltd.,  280  Broadway.  New  York. 
Placing  account  fur  Cosmos  Trading  Company, 
“Kleanet"  hair  nets. 

Stewart-Davis  Agency,  4<^10  North  Michigan 
avenue,  ('hicago.  Renewing  ccmtracts  for 
Wrigley’s  ("hewing  Gum. 

J.  Walter  Thompson  Company,  242  Madison 
avenue.  New  York.  After  Jan.  15.  will  place 
account  for  Grape  Nuts,  and  <me  other  product 
to  l»e  announced  by  the  Postum  Cereal  Com¬ 
pany. 

Turner- Wagener  Company,  400  North  Michi¬ 
gan  avenue,  C'hicago.  Placing  the  following 
accounts.  Red  Cross  ManufacUtring  Company, 
Wuffton,  Ind.;  Cole  &  Dunas  Music  Company, 
Chicago.  111.;  and  Enameled  Steel  Products 
Corf).,  Chicago,  III. 

>C.  C.  Winningham,  Inc.,  10  Peterhoro  West. 
Detroit.  Mich.  Will  make  up  lists  in  January 
for  (irittal  C'asement  Window  Company,  De- 
tr«>it,  Mich. 

Yoi’ng  A  Rubicans,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  .Xfter 
January  15,  will  place  account  for  Postum 
Cereal  and  Instant  Postum. 


Directory  of  Leading  Features 

rom  SAILT,  BUnAT  AlTD  WtXKLT  VSW8FAPZB8. 


Comic  Strips 


FAMOUS  FANS— in  3  col.;  (Trent  ntnlT. 
KIDDIE  KAPEKS  In  2  col.;  n>nl  kidn. 
Oitambia  Newipnper  Serrlon.  799  B’wny,  H.  T. 

Movie  Feature 

nj08E-I'r*8  OF  MOVIE  ST.MtS 
Through  the  oltservant  eye«i  of  Gladys  Hall  !o 
“Diary  of  a  Professional  Movie  Fan.“ 
^•tropoUtan  Newspaper  8vt.,  150  Nassau  Bt. 


Humor 


THE  THIRTEENTH  GIRL 
5.000  words. 

Lewis  Wilson  Appleton,  Jr., 

IMS  East  Pacific  Bt.,  PhiUdeIpnia.  Pa. 


Photo  News  Service 


SEND  U8  TOUB  NEWS  AND  FEATUBZ8 
ptetnren.  Wn  pay  $3  tnd  tS  for  eacb  accepted. 
Xadel  A  Herbert, 

15S  East  494  St..  Naw  Tork  City. 


Fiction 

WORLD'S  FAMOUS  AUTHORS. 
Vn.*!ti'pllrd  wlectlon.  aerial.,  norelrttra.  .h<irta. 
Serrioo  for  Authora.  S3  W,  4Sd  St.,  N,  T, 

METKOPOI.ITAX  SHORT  STORIES 
are  the  foundation  atone,  nn  wbleh  many  a  line 
Sunday  maitaaine  In  hnllt. 

lllnatrale.!;  pace  iiiata  If  yon  want  them. 
Metropolitan  Nawiimper  Sea.,  160  Naaaau  St. 


Sales  Facts  On 


INDIANA 


Below  are  given  facts  and  figures  on  con¬ 
ditions  in  Indiana  which  will  be  of  real  help 
to  the  general  advertiser  in  planning  an 
advertising  campaign  to  cover  this  pros¬ 
perous  state. 

— Nearly  3,000,000  men,  women  and  chil¬ 
dren,  which  ranks  Indiana  eleventh  in  the 
United  States. 

— Has  the  highest  percentage  of  native 
whites  in  the  country  with  over  92% 

— The  state  is  nearly  divided  in  half  between 
rural  and  urban  population  with  49.4% 
rural  and  50.6%  urban. 

— Over  47%  of  the  entire  population  is  em¬ 
ployed  in  gainful  occupations. 

— Indiana  has  over  400,000  automobiles. 

— Indiana  ranks  sixth  in  coal  productions. 
The  State  also  ranks  twelfth  in  production 
of  petroleum. 

With  needs  to  supply,  money  with  which  to 
pay  for  things  needed,  Indiana  offers  a 
market  equal  to  any  in  the  country. 

The  papers  listed  here  are  leaders. 

They  serve  an  immense,  intelligent, 
wealthy,  family  of  buyers. 


't"t‘D«cAtiir  Demoermt . (E) 


*  *ETaii<TiIle  Courier  and  Journal . (S) 

*Fort  Wayno  Joumal-Gaaatte . (M) 

*Fort  WaTBo  Joumal-Gaaotte  .  fS) 

**Fort  Wajno  Nowa-Sentiaol . (E) 

''Gary  Eweniag  Port-Tribuno . (E) 

"Indianapoli*  New*  . (E) 


"Newcastle  Courier 


'  'South  Bend  News-Times . 


QmilaticB 

. .  (E)  3,186 

26  672  1 

Rele  far 
MWUeaa 

.028 

11,402 '38.274 

.08 

.  .  (S) 

33,443 

.08 

..(M) 

26,279 

.07 

fS) 

31,008 

.07 

.(E) 

39,165 

.09 

..(E) 

11,292 

.08 

..(E) 

127,361 

.23 

r.4i5  I 
1,360  ( 

19,978 

.06 

..(E) 

4.124 

.028 

...(E) 

4,474 

.025 

».676  I 
1,987  { 

21,663 

.06 

.  . . (S) 

19.776 

.06 

...(E) 

20,293 

.06 

(E*S) 

24,442 

.06 

'A.  B.  C.  Statement,  April  1,  1923. 

"A.  B.  C.  Statement,  Sept.  30,  1923. 
t'tGoTemment  Statement,  Sept.  30,  1923. 
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Obituary 

Homer  H.  ROWELL,  86,  financial 


O  W  A 


Has  the  Advantage  of 
Efficient  Transportation 


Iowa  is  blessed  with  traffic  facilities. 
The  whole  state  is  literally  netted  with 
railways.  Iowa  has  104,027  miles  of 
highways  and  1  0,493  miles  of  railway. 
In  railway  mileage  Iowa  ranks  fourth 
in  the  United  States. 

Forty  -  three  railroad  companies 
operate  in  the  state — twelve  trunk  lines 
cross  the  state — twenty-two  electric 
interurbans  supplement  the  service  of 
the  twenty-one  steam  lines. 

A  fifteen  minute  automobile  journey 
connects  every  farm  in  Iowa  with  a 
railroad  station. 

Iowa  has  over  500,000  automobiles 
— enough  to  carry  every  person  in  the 
state  on  one  trip. 

In  addition  to  the  distribution  of 
products,  transportation  facilities  also 
play  an  important  part  in  the  success  of 
Iowa  newspapers — in  the  exceptional 
circulations  made  available  to  adver¬ 
tisers  in  this  rich  territory. 


THESE  PAPERS  ARE  THE  DIRECT 
ROAD  TO  THE  IOWA  MARKET 


RAti  for 

OradatloB 


**  Burlington  Gazette . 

....(E) 

10,706 

.04 

**Cedar  Rapids  Gazette . 

....(E) 

20,668 

.06 

* 'Council  Bluffs  Nonpsu-eil . 

..(E&S) 

15,797 

« 

o 

"Davenport  Democrat  Sc  Leader. . 

....(E) 

14,801 

.06 

"Davenport  Democrat  &  Leader. . 

....(S) 

17.660 

.06 

ffDavenport  Times  . 

....(E) 

24,447 

.07 

*Des  Moines  Capital . 

.-..(E) 

62,780 

.14 

*Des  Moinee  Sunday  Capital . 

....(S) 

28,769 

.14 

"Iowa  City  Press-Citizan . 

....(E) 

6,176 

.035 

"Keokuk  Gate  City . 

....(E) 

5,656 

.03 

ffMason  City  Globe  GsMtte . 

....(E) 

12,330 

.04 

*  'Muscatine  Journal . 

....(E) 

7,961 

.035 

"Ottumwa  Courier  . 

....(E) 

13,045 

.05 

"Waterloo  Evening  Courier . 

- (E) 

16,636 

.05 

PARIS  WRITERS  TO  GET 
NEW  QUARTERS 


*A.  B.  C.  StatenMBt,  April  1,  1923. 
**A.  B.  C.  StatMBMit,  Oct.  1,  1923. 
ffCoranuBMit  StatamMit,  Oct.  1,  1923. 


editor,  Rochester  Y  )  Democrat  Anglo-American  Pre..  Men  No  Longer 
and  Chronicle,  died  Dec.  23.  Bom  in  •  n  . 


Rochester,  Mr.  Rowell  has  been  connect¬ 
ed  with  the  newspaper  business  since  he 
was  14  years  old.  He  began  as  a  printer, 
For  45  years  he  edited  the  financial  page 
of  the  Democrat  and  Chronicle  and  was 
one  of  the  oldest  active  newspaper  men 
in  .America.  He  worked  at  his  desk  un¬ 
til  Sept.  1,  when  his  strength  waned. 


Will  Be  Forced  to  Sit  on  Benches 
in  Narrow  Hallway 


By  G.  Lancelaan 

Paris  Editor,  EIoitoi  &  Publishu 


Paris,  Dec.  15. — Newspaper  corre¬ 
spondents  are  no  longer  received  in  the 


Frid  \V.  Hopkins.  50.  night  foreman,  main  building  of  the  Ministry  for  Foreign 
composing  room.  New  York  Evening  Affairs,  but  have  been  allotted  new 
Telegram,  died  Dec.  19,  in  New  York,  quarters  in  the  Chancery  in  an  adjoining 
For  many  years  he  was  a  member  of  building.  While  the  French  newspaper- 
the  force  of  the  New  York  Herald.  The  men  have  a  large  salon  in  which  to  meet, 
Munsey  and  Hopkins  families  of  Maine  American  and  British  correspondents 


are  related. 

James  G.  Hasson,  76,  for  20  years 


have  to  sit  in  a  narrow  hallway.  How¬ 
ever,  quarters  are  being  prepared  for 


...  :  /•  p  \  c-  them,  so  they  will  soon  be  as  well  housed 

editor  of  the  Cambria  (Pa.)  hreeman,  , 

1  I  _  .•  _  as  their  rrench  contreres. 

a  weeklv  Democratic  newspaper,  died  at  .  . 

5  home  at  Fliensburg,  Pa.,  Dec.  21.  The  reception  of  newsiiapermen  in  a 

body  at  the  Foreign  Office  was  a  new 
C.  D.  SiMp.wN,  62,  for  21  y^rs  re-  jjgj  developed  from  the  relations  of 


his  home  at  Fliensburg,  Pa.,  Dec.  21. 


porter  for  the  Tayloryille  (Ill.)  Courier,  press  with  the  government  during  the 
died  Dec.  16,  at  his  home  after  a  bnef  ^gr.  Previously  there  were  no  press 
illness.  He  joined  the  Courier  staff  two  receptions  whatever.  When  after  the 
decades  ago  and  served  continuously  until  ^^gr  the  Maison  de  la  Presse,  organized 
his  final  illness.  for  the  use  of  newspapermen  of  all  coun- 

Charles  W.  Habecker,  58,  of  Ft.  tries  seeking  information,  was  closed 
Wayne,  Ind.,  an  ex-president  of  the  In-  there  was  a  great  deal  of  opposition 
diana  conference  of  the  typographical  among  the  old  diplomats  of  the  Foreign 
union,  died  at  his  home  recently.  Office  to  the  presence  of  newspapermen 

„  A-i  t  in  the  corridors  of  the  Ministry.  M.  Briand 

Mrs.  Juliette  Carr  Bray,  47,  former  tolerated  them  with  great  good-will.  M. 
sriciety  editor,  Kans^  City  Star,  died  in  Poincare  has  also  shown  the  best  of  will 
Kanps  City,  Dec.  2().  She  entered  the  toward  the  members  of  the  press,  both 
service  of  the  Star  when  she  was  in  her  domestic  and  foreign,  but  he  seems  to 
teens.  Although  she  suftered  a  think  that  the  newspaperman  is  all  right 

lytic  stroke  six  years  ago  she  refused  to  is  in  his  place,  and  that  place 

give  up  her  work.  jj.  gi^gyg  the  corridors  of  the  French 

Capt.  L.  H.  Whiteman,  81,  founder.  Foreign  Office.  From  this  grew  the  idea 
Xenia  (O.)  Herald,  and  later  affiliated  of  fitting  up  new  quarters  for  the  press, 
with  other  newspapers  in  an  executive  The  French  press  now  enjoy  the  use  of 
capacity,  died  this  week  after  being  struck  a  fine,  spacious  salon,  with  the  usual 
by  an  automobile.  green  baize-covered  table.  The  foreign 

r-  A  T  ~  iMi  -A  A  t  .u.  press  have  not  so  far  fared  well  by  ^ 
George  A.  Tracy,  60  president  of  the  conditions  and  are  looking  forward 

5“  .he  da,  when  .h^, 


sion,  and  past  president  of  the  typo-  ,  ^ 

graphical  union,  died  Dec.  18,  after  a 


long  illness. 

Henry  Furman  Spencer,  51,  for  25 
years  member  of  the  staff.  New  York 


Prints  200-Page  Christmas  Edition 
Tampa  (Fla.)  Tribune  claims  a  new 


Times,  died  Dec.  26,  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  high  record  for  Florida  newspapers  in 
He  first  entered  newspaper  work  on  the  the  imblication  of  a  Christmas  edition 
Long  Island  Record,  next  going  to  the  containing  _2(X)  pages.  The  42,250  copies 
New  York  World.  From  there  he  went  of  the  edition  required  161,000  pounds  of 
to  the  Times.  Failing  health  a  year  ago  white  paper.  The  management  believes 
cau.sed  him  to  give  up  active  work,  when  it  carries  the  greatest  wealth  of  informa- 
he  was  manager  of  the  Times  Brooklyn  tion  about  Florida  ever  collected  and  pre¬ 
office.  sented  by  any  agency  or  enterprise  in  a 

William  Barrett,  driver  for  the  Chi-  volume, 

cago  Tribune,  was  killed  in  a  automobile 

accident  Dec.  23.  Utah  Paper  to  Issue  Bonds 


Harry  A.  Heiser,  43,  eastern  repre-  Salt  Lake  City  Telegram  has  received 
sentative  of  the  Outcault  Advertising  a  permit  to  offer  for  sale  $75,000  worth 
Company,  Giicago,  was  killed  recently  by  of  first  mortage  bonds  by  personal  sale 
a  subway  train  in  New  York.  by  officers  without  commission. 


PAPER  MARKS  BUILT  EUROPE’S  FINEST 
NEWSPAPER  PLANT  IN  BERUN 


By  GUS  OEHM 


"DERLIN,  Dec.  15. — Berlin  now  has 
^  the  biggest  “newspaper  palace”  on 
the  continent — built  with  paper  marks. 

The  old  Mosse  house  from  -which  many 
newspapers,  magazines,  bulletins,  news 
messages  and  what  not  in  (jierman  jour¬ 
nalism  are  issued,  has  been  renovat^, 
rebuilt,  redecorated,  with  additional  stories 
added  and  appearance  improved  until  it 
is  a  veritable  palace  of  journalistic 
achievement  tucked  away  in  the  heart  of 
Berlin’s  matter-of-fact  business  district  at 
the  comers  of  Jerusalem  and  Schuetzen 
streets. 

The  building,  just  completed,  is  the 
physical  monument  of  the  efforts  of  the 
late  Rudolpf  Mosse  and  his  son-in-law, 
present  director.  The  publication  of 
periodicals  and  newspapers  is  the  chief 
work  of  the  concern  but  many  important 
books,  novels,  catalogs,  etc.,  are  printed 


also.  The  famous  Mosse  code  book 
which  simplifies  and  lessens  the  expense 
of  telegraphing,  is  a  byword  for  tele¬ 
graphic  efficiency  throughout  Europe. 
The  Tageblatt,  Welt  Spiegel,  Moden 
Spiegel,  Sport  Spiegel,  Te^nische  Rund¬ 
schau,  Haus  Hof  Garten,  Ulk,  Volks 
Zeitung,  Morgen  Zeitung  are  among  the 
most  important  publications  issuing  from 
this  new  edifice. 

The  Mosse  news  agency  is  another  ip 
portant  journalistic  organization  with 
headquarters  in  the  building.  It  has  t 
network  of  clients  and  branch  bureaus  aD 
over  the  continent  with  outlying  connec¬ 
tions  throughout  the  world. 

During  the  reconstruction,  14  people 
were  killed  and  many  injured  when  t 
heavy  piece  of  building  stone  crashed 
from  the  roof  through  the  entire  buildiflf 
to  the  basement 


I 
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The  Great  Daily  Circulation  of 

New  England  Newspapers 

EXCEEDING  TWO  MILLIONS 

in  a  population  of  more  than  seven  and  a  half  million, 
indicates  the  avidity  of  the  people  for  news  and  their 
ability  to  assimilate  and  digest  advertising. 

Advertising  in  New  England  will  reach  over  seven 
and  a  half  per  cent  of  America’s  population  and  more 
than  half  of  these  people  live  in  thirty-nine  cities  of 
over  30,000  population. 

In  New  England,  advertising  is  read  as  much  as  news, 
as  will  be  indicated  by  the  number  of  actual  sales 
credited  by  local  advertisers  to  individual  pieces  of 
copy. 

The  National  Advertiser  who  will  use  the  daily  news¬ 
papers  wisely  (which  means  intensively,  either  in  group 
or  by  locality)  surely  puts  in  motion  the  greatest 
stimulus  for  sales. 

THESE  PAPERS  WILL  INTRODUCE  YOU  TO 
THE  RIGHT  PEOPLE 


1IA88ACH17SETT8— Population.  S.U2,S66 

Circu-  2.500  10.000 
latio.i  liaet  liiiea 


••Attleboro  Sun  . (E)  5  344  .  0275  .C17.' 

tBoston  Globe  . (M&E)  2(2  437  .45  45 

fBoeton  Globe  . (S)  322.413  .  55  .  55 

••Fall  Rietr  Herald  . (E)  14  620  045  .045 

••Fitchbiirt  Sentinel  . (E)  11.191  055  .045 

••Haverhill  Caitttc  . (E)  15  500  055  .04 

••Lynn  Item  .  (E)  10  49(  .06  .  045 


ttLowell  Ci-urier  Cltire  '  a  d 

Evening  Leader  .  (MAE)  21.696  .06  .06 

••New  Bedford  Sta  dard-Mcrriny 

(MAE)  32  425  03  .03 

•New  Bedford  Sunday  Sta*'dard  tS)  26.(37  .03  .03 

tNorth  Adame  Tranacilpt.  . . .  (E>  9  374  .0375  .03 

ttPittaOeld  Eagle  .  (E)  16  007  .04  .035 

ttSalem  News  . (E)  20.702  .09  .07 

Taunton  Getette  .  ...(E)  3.263  .04  .03 

••Woroeater  Telegram-Oaaette 

(MAE)  30.506  .24  .21 

••Worreater  Sunday  Telegram. .  (S)  46.539  .13  .15 


MAINE— Population  769  014 

rPang-r  C  mm'rcial  (E)  I*  M7  05  .0* 

n-„  -*...-1,1  (MAS)  •0*77  0»  (3 

••Pnrtlard  Expresa  . . .  (E)  •e  ••0  10  07 

••Portland  Telo-rnm  f«S)  2*  7 -4  IP  07 

(8n’-dav  Edit’np  Enprosai 

ttWatervlIle  Sentinel  .  <M)  5  336  035  (25 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE— Population.  443  633 

••Concord  Mo-ltor-Patriot  . . .  (E)  5  173  .(875  .025 

ttKeane  Sentinel  . (E)  2  422  .03  .024 

••Mancheater  Union  Leader.  (MAE)  23.277  .10  .07 


RHODE  ISLAND— Population.  604.397 


Circu- 

2.500 

10.000 

lation 

linea 

Unoa 

ttNewport  Daily  Newt... 

. (E) 

6.530 

.0336 

.0293 

♦•Pawtucket  Timet  ...... 

. (E) 

24.453 

.10 

.26 

tProvidonce  Bulletin  . . . . 

. (E) 

61.233 

.15 

(A)  .215 

••Provide  ce  Journal . 

. (M) 

35,129 

.02 

(A)  .215 

‘•Pioeidence  Journal  ... 

. (S) 

53,167 

.14 

.14 

tfProTidence  Tribune  . . . . 

. (E) 

22.848 

.10 

.02 

••Wcaterly  Sun  . 

...(EAS) 

4.601 

.025 

.025 

••Woo-'tocket  Call . 

. (E) 

13.553 

.04 

.04 

(A)  Combination  rato  ^ily  Journal  and  Evo.  Ballad. 


VERMONT— Population,  352,423 


••Barre  Timet  . 

...(E) 

0,719 

.03 

.025 

ttBenninirton  Banner  . 

...(E) 

3.051 

.0135 

.0195 

••Burlin^on  Free  Prett.... 

..(M) 

12,230 

.05 

.05 

••Rutland  Herald  . 

...(M) 

10,245 

.04 

.04 

ttSt.  Johnsbury  Caledoniaa-Reoord 

CE) 

3,810 

.0314 

.015 

CONNECTICUT 

— Population,  1,380,331 

tBridgeport  Poat-Telagram . . 

(EAM) 

45.201 

.14 

.14 

tBrideeport  Pott . . 

....(8) 

19.226 

.02 

.02 

•^Hartford  Courant . 

...(D) 

33.157 

.08 

.03 

**Hartford  Courant . 

...(8) 

50.135 

.11 

.11 

ttHartford  Timee  . 

...(E) 

45.135 

.18 

.13 

••Meriden  Record  . 

...(It) 

7,355 

.045 

.005 

tMlddletown  Prett . 

;..(E) 

7.897 

.03 

.035 

ttNew  Haven  Rociitor . 

.(EAS) 

37.063 

.11 

.10 

••Now  London  Day  . 

...(E) 

11.350 

.06 

.045 

♦tNorwlch  Bnlletla  . 

...(K) 

It.SM 

.07  • 

.05 

••Norwalk  Hour  . 

...(E) 

5.300 

.03 

.03 

••Stamford  Advocato  . 

...(E) 

3,637 

.0375 

.03 

•  A.  B.  C.  Statoment.  April  1.  1223. 
t  Govornment  Statomont,  April  1,  1923. 

••  A.  B.  C.  SUtomont.  Sopt.  30.  1223. 
tt  Govemmeat  Statomont,  Sopt.  30,  1223. 
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NOTABLES  HONOR  JOHNS 
OF  POST-DISPATCH 

Give  Testimonial  Dinner  Celebrating 
His  41  Years  of  Service — F.  W. 
Lehman,  Former  U.  S.  Solici¬ 
tor  General,  Toastmaster 


G) 

Who  reads 

‘John  Bull’? 

This  great  2d  weekly 
journal  is  read  by  rich 
and  poor,  employers  and 
workers  —  men  and  women 
of  all  political  views — 
throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  Britain.  To  thou¬ 
sands  of  Britishers  Overseas 
it  is  a  welcome  link  with  the 
Homeland. 

“JOHN  BULL”  deals  in 
plain,  simple  language  with 
the  verities  of  life.  It  preaches 
a  gospel  of  sane  optimism.  It 
defends  the  under-dog.  It 
pillories  tyranny,  wrong-head¬ 
edness  and  vice  wherever 
these  are  found.  It  is  without 
doubt  the  most  widely  read 
and  most  quoted  journal  in 
Great  Britain  today. 

Because  of  its  prestige  and 
influence  among  all  classes 
and  its  widespread  distribu¬ 
tion,  “JOHN  BULL”  is  a 
valuable  ally  to  the  Adver¬ 
tiser.  It  sells  practically  any¬ 
thing,  from  cigarette  papers 
to  automobiles — from  tooth¬ 
paste  to  Real  Estate.  It  is 
“a  National  Campaign  in 
Itself.” 

JOHN^ULL 

BRITAIN’S  DOMINANT 
WEEKLY 

NOTE:  “JOHN  BULL’S”  great 
circulation  ii  due  to  editorial  merit 
alone.  This  paper  runs  no  free 
competitions,  free  Coupon  Schemes, 
or  other  fake  circulation-boosting 
campaigns. 

Net  sales  exceed  800.000,  rate 
based  on  600,000. 

For  Rate  Card.  Specimen  Copy  and 
full  particuhra  write: 

Philip  Emanuel,  Advertisement  Mgr, 
ODHAMS  PRESS.  LTD. 

S7,  St,  Long  Acre.  London,  W.C.Z. 
England 


St.  I.OIIS,  Mo..  Dec.  26. — More 
than  .J50  friends  of  George  S.  Jolins. 
editor  of  tlie  editorial  page  of  the 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  attended  a 
dinner  given  in  his  honor  last  week,  as 
a  te.stinionial  to  his  41  years  of  service 
with  the  Post-Dispatch — during  most  of 
which  he  occupied  his  present  po.silion  — 
and  as  a  welcome  on  his  return  recently 
from  Europe,  where  he  sought  participa¬ 
tion  of  several  nations  in  the  1924  inter¬ 
national  air  races. 

F.  W.  I.ehman,  former  solicitor  gen¬ 
eral  of  the  United  States,  was  toast¬ 
master. 

Chancellor  Herbert  S.  Hadley  of  Wash¬ 
ington  University,  the  first  speaker  of  the 
evening,  said  he  spoke  as  the  head  of 
one  institution  of  learning  to  a  leader  in 
another. 

He  said  he  had  found  the  St.  Louis 
newspapers  fair  in  presentation  of  fact 
and  comment,  energetic  in  attacks  on 
wrongdoing,  and  mindful  of  the  distinc¬ 
tion  between  rightful  exposure  of  evil  and 
mere  scandal-mongering. 

“The  Post-Dispatch,”  he  said,  ‘‘is  a 
great  newspaper  founded  by  a  great  jour¬ 
nalist  on  great  principles  of  public  service 
through  publicity.  Joseph  Pulitzer's  high 
ideals  of  public  service  could  not  be  ern- 
tinued,  after  his  death,  except  by  able, 
high-minded  and  enthusiastic  men,  wlio 
shared  his  zeal  for  the  public  good.  To 
the  names  of  Schurz  and  Preetorius.  Mc- 
Cullagh  and  King,  Pulitzer  and  Reedy. 
40  year.s’  public  service  has  now  added 
the  name  of  George  S.  Johns.” 

Frederic  H.  Britton,  editorial  writer  on 
the  Globe-Democrat,  spoke  of  his  associ¬ 
ations  with  Johns,  and  praised  his  per¬ 
sonality  and  achievements.  The  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  honor  the  service  of  a  newspaper 
man  is  unusual,  he  commented,  siftce  ‘‘the 
newsnaperman  must  take  the  vows  of 
poverty  and  obedience — and  all  he  usually 
gets  is  a  group  of  pallbearers.” 

Archbishop  John  J.  Glennon  said  that 
Mr.  Johns  bas  been  a  propagandist  for 
the  faith  of  equal  rights  and  civic  right¬ 
eousness. 

Rabbi  I.eon  Harrison,  who  character¬ 
ized  Johns  as  “the  type  of  the  scholar  in 
iournalis'm,”  observed  that  the  journalist 
must  “'ay  an  egg  every  day,  and  must 
keen  the  qualitv  up.” 

“He  is  the  tribune  of  the  people,  sneak- 
in.r  urhi  orhi  to  the  eitv  and  the  world, 
with  millions  listening  in.”  A  talk  by 
Rev.  W  C.  Bitting  followed. 

Clark  Mc.^dams  of  the  Post-Disnatch, 
told  of  the  firmness  of  Johns  and  of  a 
former  member  of  the  staff  who  on  his 
deathbed  gai'e  the  ,'ulvice:  “Don’t  argue 
with  Johns” 

Johns,  who  spoke  la«t.  said,  however, 
that  the  years  had  taught  him  to  beware 
of  e,M'lrc.,r'”'ec«  and  the  feeling  of  edi- 
to"’a'  infal''hPWv. 

“1  have  had  a  bullv  time  in  *’.,ese  41 
vears.”  he  said.  “I  have  worker,  iP  an 
atmosphere  of  freedom  T  have  had  no 
ini  unction  from  Josenh  Pulitzer  the  elder, 
or  from  his  son  and  successor,  hut  to  do 
■.’  hat  is  right  fol'ow  con.sciencc  and  iudg- 
ment.  and  nrake  the  paper  more  useful  to 

tb“  nub’ie" 

\tr.  Johns  declared  that  Europe  is  at 
th'-  brink  of  a  vo'cano. 

“We  have  our  own  he’ls  of  ha’*’”  he 
said.  “.Are  '-e  fit  to  lead  the  world  to 
peace  and  security,  when  we  have  neither 
oprse'vos’” 

He  pleaded  for  the  virtue  of  tolerance. 
.At  the  soeat-ers’  trible  besides  the  speak¬ 
ers  were  • 

Rev.  Dr  Jvan  Lee  Holt  who  offered 
the  invocation  ■  Hr  J  p  Jones  former 
nresjden*  of  tb~  J’niversi*v  of  Missouri: 
former  Gov.  Gardner.  Afavor  Kiel  Pres- 
id-nt  CHrleson  of  the  ChamJier  of  Com- 
rnerce ;  M'.  I  Edwards,  president  of  the 
Merchants’  Evchanne:  Josenh  Pu'itzer. 
editor  of  the  Post-Dism’eh :  E.  D.  \ims. 
Breckinridge  Jones  and  James  E.  Smith. 


“The  best  edueation  a  young 
man  can  acquire  to  equip  himself 
thoroughly  for  advaneement  in 
newspaper  work  is  the  education 
provided  in  the  daily  grind  of  a 
newspaper  office.  Of  course  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases  there  must 
he  fundamentals  of  training  but, 
given  the  right  type  of  man  and 
the  capacity  for  hard  work,  I  have 
never  felt  that  a  young  man  need 
any  better  educational  equipment 
than  the  best  high  schools  are 
capable  of  giving. 

"The  newspaper  man  is  a  per¬ 
petual  student  in  the  freshman 
class  of  the  University  of  Life. 
There  is  so  much  to  learn  in  that 
grade  that  very  few  who  know  the 
profession  dare  to  suggest  that 
they  are  sophomores.  For  one  to 
declare  himself  a  junior  is  to  put 
himself  beyond  the  pale  of  asso¬ 
ciation  with  decent  people. 

“.And  as  far  as  the  senior  class 
goes,  none  can  acquire  that  rank 
until  many  years  after  they  have 
passed  away,  when  time  has  cast  a 
charitable  smoke  screen  over  their 
faults  and  only  their  virtues  are 
remembered !” 

— The  late  John  R.  Rathom  in  a 
letter  to  G.  Harris  Danzberger. 


Agencies  to  Split  Postum  Account 

The  Postum  Cereal  Company  has  sent 
out  a  notice  announcing  a  change  of 
agency  in  handling  the  accounts  of  its 
various  products,  after  Jan.  15.  The  J. 
Walter  Thompson  Company  will  handle 
the  account  of  Grape  Nuts  and  another 
product  to  be  announced  later;  the  H.  K. 
McCann  Company  will  place  the  account 
for  Post  Toasties  and  Post's  Bran  Flakes, 
and  Young  &  Rubicam.  of  Philadelphia, 
will  handle  the  accounts  of  Postum  Cereal 
and  Instant  Postum, 

Lincoln  to  Have  Apprentice  School 

Plans  are  being  formulated  for  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  school  for  pressmen  ap¬ 
prentices  at  Lincoln,  Neb.,  by  the  typo¬ 
graphical  tmion.  pressmen’s  union,  em¬ 
ploying  printers  and  the  board  of  educa¬ 
tion.  The  board  of  education  has  prom¬ 
ised  the  use  of  a  new  printing  plant  re¬ 
cently  installetl  in  one  of  the  school  build¬ 
ings.  The  fetleral  government  is  to  pay 
three-fourths  of  the  expenses,  the  board 
of  education  paying  the  remaining  one- 
fourth.  Unions  will  supply  the  teachers. 

New  Paper  Mill  for  Oregon 

.Announcement  has  been  made  at  Port¬ 
land.  Ore.,  of  the  early  erection  of  a 
naper  manufactory  in  the  North  Port¬ 
land  industrial  district.  Backers  of  the 
oroject  have  incorporated  as  the  Portland 
Pulp  &  Paper  Company  with  a  capitali- 
'.ation  of  $L500,0(X).  The  incorporators 
ire:  J^oy  H.  Mills  of  Portland,  presi¬ 
dent  ;  D.  J.  Fry  and  J’.  D.  Thielsen,  both 
af  Salem.  The  plant  will  require  an  in¬ 
vestment  of  $1,250,000  and  will  turn  out 
.50  tons  of  paper  a  day. 


Editor  and  Contest  Money  Vanish 

Di.sappearance  of  Jules  I..evine,  who  is 
also  known  by  other  names,  has  dealt  a 
hard  blow  to  the  so-called  contest  week¬ 
lies  in  Canada.  l>evine  was  editor  and 
manager  of  the  St.  John  (N.  B.)  Motion 
Picture  Review  for  si.x  mouths.  He  dis¬ 
appeared  recently  with  $5.(KXI  in  prizes 
for  a  so-called  footliall  results  guessing 
contest,  and  also  owing  bills  for  printing 
and  rent.  Police  have  been  unable  to  find 
him. 


Montreal  Star  Insures  Staff 

Staff  members  of  the  Montreal  Star,  on 
Christmas  Eve  were  presented  by  the 
management  with  cards  bearing,  besides 
the  season’s  greetings,  the  information 
that  they  were  insured  with  the  Sun  Life 
.Assurance  Comnany  for  amounts  from 
$L(X)0  upward,  according  to  position,  for 
the  year  1924.  In  addition  to  the  life 
assurance,  the  policy  comprises  sick  ben¬ 
efits  on  a  generous  scale. 


If  you  want  Evening  Circula¬ 
tion  in  Baltimore  use 

THE  NEWS 

If  you  prefer  Morning 
Circulation  use 

THE  AMERICAN 

That  is  what  the  local  mer¬ 
chants  are  doing  and  that  is 
what  we  offer  you. 

NO  FORCED  COMBINA- 
TIONS  when  you  huy 

THE  BALTIMORE  NEWS 

and  The 

BALTIMORE  AMERICAN 


“Not  Surpassed  by  Any 
Other  American 
Newspaper” 

JAMES  M.  BECK,  Solicitor-Gen¬ 
eral,  before  Pennsylvania  Society 
of  New  York,  December  15,  1923: 

“I  selected  that  newspaper 
which,  by  common  consent, 
is  not  surpassed,  and  pos¬ 
sibly  not  equalled,  by  any 
other  American  newspaper — 
The  New  York  Times.*  *  *  * 
Nor  does  any  foreign  news- 
jiaper  surpass  it  in  the  enter¬ 
prise  with  which  it  gathers 
news  *  *  *” 


1,318,2T2 

LINES  GAIN 

in 

10  MONTHS 

remarkable  record  of 

The  Washington  Times 

(EVENING  EXCEPT  SUNDAY) 


The  Washington  Herald 

(MORNING  AND  SUNDAY) 
recently  purchased  by  the  Hearst 
organization,  is  “keeping  up  with 
The  Times,”  gaining  96,276  lines  in 
foreign  lineage  alone  during  the 
same  period. 

G.  LOGAN  PAYNE 

Publisher  and  General  Manager 


"/n  Boston  IPs  the  PosP' 


Circulation  Averages 
November,  1923 


BOSTON  DAILY  POST 

401,204 

Copies  Per  Day 


BOSTON  SUNDAY  POST 

395,819 

Copies  Per  Sunday 

First  in  Local,  National  and 
Total  Display  Advertising 
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SIR 

CHARLES 

HIGHAM 


wishes 

all  his  friends 

in  America 
a  very  happy 

NEW  YEAR 

and 

looks  forward 
to  seeing  them 
in  London  in 
July  at  the 
Convention  of 
the  Associated 
Clubs  of  the 
World. 


HIS 

address 

is 

IMPERIAL 

HOUSE 

KINGSWAY 

LONDON 

ENGLAND 


PICTURESQUE  SPOTS  IN 
HISTORIC  LONDON 


Statu*  of  the  Tower — Peter  the  Great's 
Lodging — Site  of  the  Execution  Block — 
Aldgate. 


Some  items  from  London,  England,  that  will  show  how  the  AdTertising  and  Pnhiishing 

Men  of  Great  Britain  are  preparing  and  building  for  the  Great  Adrertiaing  Conrention  There  are  few  places  in  London 

in  London,  in  July,  1924.  o,nOIlT  ® 

By  HERB  .  RlDOuT  pleasantly  finished  on  a  fine  day  than 

{London  Editor.  EoiToa  &  Pl'blishesJ  the  many-seated  garden  which  runs 

London  Office — Hastings  House,  10,  Norfolk  Sfreet>  Strand,  W.  C.  2  round  the  western  and  northern  sides 

I  of  the  Tower  Moat. 

When  William  the  Connueror  made 

British  Support  Mounting:  —  The  lie  entertained  as  guests  of  the  Executive  his  fortress-residence  he  built  it,  seem- 
Ext'cutive  Council  .state  that  the  fund  for  Council.  ingly,  right  athwart  the  wall,  partly 

the  entertainment  of  the  delegates  at  ne.xt  Hotel  Reservations  in  London: —  within  and  partly  without  the  old 
year's  convention  has  how  reached  Horace  S.  Imber,  who  has  charge  of  Roman  city.  .And  the  space  immedi- 
£20.000.  the  accommodation  for  next  year,  tells  atcly  surrounding  it  has  never  from 

Provincial  Visitors  to  London: — At  me  that  he  has  arranged  fixed  tariffs  at  *  ^  oeen  under  the  government 

the  last  Tuesday  luncheon  in  London  (to  all  the  hotels  at  which  our  .American  of  the  Corporation, 
be  resumed  on  Jan.  8)  four  imiiortant  visitors  will  be  housed.  This  will  avoid  you  approach  Tower  Hill  you 

and  active  provincial  centers  were  repre-  any  possibility  of  profiteering  and  sim-  should  turn_  aside  to  look  at  “Number 
sented  by  visitors.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  C.  plify  the  arrangements  of  our  guests.  34,  Great  lower-street.’|  It  is  a  fine 
Derwent,  of  Bradford,  received  ipiite  an  The  hotels  brought  into  the  accommoda-  early  18th-century  mansion,  one  of  the 
ovation,  and  congratulations  were  sliow-  tion  schedule  range  from  the  Great  West-  few  rernaining  examples  of  the  larger 
ered  uixm  Mr.  Derwent  for  the  great  ern  Hotel,  Paddington,  on  the  west,  the  houses  in  which  nu-rchants  and  nobles 
success  of  his  convention  baiuinet.  Fred  Rus.sell  Hotel,  Russell  Square,  on  the  dwelt  when  the  City  was  a  place  of 
Shoesmith  was  there  to  lend  support  west  central  district,  and  the  Cecil  residence  as  well  as  of  business, 
from  Glasgow,  W.  11.  Dunkley  from  Strand  Palace  and  Piccadilly  Hotels  On  the  same  side  of  the  street  at 
Birmingham  and  Mr.  Midglcy  from  nearer  the  river.  All  the  hotels  come  in  Number  48,  is  an  inn,  called  “The 
Sheffield.  the  central  part  of  London  and  will  be  Czar’s  Head.” 

Mr.  Shixsinith  (who  was  with  the  within  easy  reach  of  the  A.  A.  C.  W.  There  is  nothing  particularly  strik- 
British  IXdegation  in  June)  has  been  headquarters,  the  venue  of  which  is  prac-  ing  about  the  house  now,  but  its  name 
addressing  .several  organizations  uixm  tically  settled,  I  understand.  reminds  us  that  it  was  a  favourite 

next  year's  convention  since  his  return,  ^Ir.  Imber  again  emphasized  the  neces-  resort  of  that  remarkable  monarch, 
and  made  the  amusing  comment  that  the  sity  for  all  intending  visitors  who  have  Peter  the  Great,  during  the  visit  he 
Glasgow  newspaiKTS  for  .some  unknown  made  previous  trips  to  London,  to  make  paid  to  England  in  VV'illiam  III.’s 
reason  print  rejxirts  of  advertising  con-  their  hotel  reservations  direct  and  at  time,  when  he  was  acquiring  a  knowl- 
vention  discussions  occurring  in  towns  once,  at  the  same  time  advising  the  On-  edge  of  western  methods  for  the  bene- 
two  and  three  hundred  miles  away,  but  to-London  Committee  on  your  side,  to  fit  of  his  own  country, 
take  no  cognizance  of  similar  affairs  in  ensure  inclusion  as  part  of  the  official  the  lawn  in  the  oval  garden  in 

their  own  city.  delegation.  front  of  the  Port  of  London  building 

Holland’s  Quota: — Fernand  Mar-  More  People  Thinking  Advertising,  and  Trinity  House  you  can  see, 

tcau  reiKirts  that  one  hundred  delegates  — 11.  C.  Derwent  told  me  that  as  a  result  through  the  railings,  a  small  square 
from  Holland  Itave  defniitely  jiromised  of  the  Bradford  banquet  an  intense  in-  pavement.  This  marks  the  site  where 
to  attend  the  convention  at  NVembley.  terest  in  publicity  matters  generally  and  the  scaffold  was  erected  for  executions 

Advertising  Club  for  Leeds: The  convention  has  shown  itself  in  on  Tower  Hill. 

City  of  Ueds  Yorkshire  is  forming  a  Vorkshire.  He  said  that  the  chief  en-  The  last  man  to  be  beheaded  in  this 
Publicity  Club  the  first  meeting  taking  electrical  department  of  the  country  met  his  death  here  in  1747. 

place  Dec.  14.  The  new  club  will  work  especially  critical  of  the  banquet  He  was  the  old  Lord  Lovat. 

with  Bradford,  so  Yorkshire  will  lie  well  't  was  far  too  short,  and  should  John  Stow,  the  historian  of  London, 

represented.  have  been  continued  until  the  early  hours  says  that  in  his  day— the  reign  of 

Uri.  of  Puhliritv  There  is  heinir  V'®  morning,  and  it  woidd  have  to  Queen  Elizabeth— there  was  a  pump 

ged  V  P-d  ice  of'  Pubhehv  at  the  an  annual  event.  That  was  the  within  Aldgate  where  there  had  been 

igtd  a  1  aiace  oi  i  umititv  at  inc  jpint  animating  Yorkshire  as  a  “sometime  a  faire  well  ” 

sequel  to  the  Convention  talk.  The  pump  is  still  there,  just  where 

Who’s  Who  Next  Year:  —  The  Fenchurch  and  Leadenhall  Streets 
r,  .  Ilf  OL  r  A  j  Gainsborough  Publishing  Company,  67  join,  and  everyone  is  at  liberty,  by  a 

Provinces  Want  Share  of  Advcrtis-  London,  S.  w!  1.,  an-  stroke  of  the  twisted  iron  handle,  to 

ig.  .\t  a  meeting  of  the  Newspaper  uounces  that  it  will  publish  in  April  a  fill  the  cup  which  hangs  by  a  chain, 

“Who's  Who  in  British  Advertising,”  and  quench  his  thirst. 

,  ,  ,  ,  ,  ,  ,  ,  giving  personal  details  of  those  asso-  The  ancient  gate  at  Aldgate  — 

ferred  to  the  arge  amoun  of  free  pub-  advertising  in  Great  Britain,  «  -  -  .  « 

hcity  which  the  provincial  papers  were  t,,e  reason  for  its  publication  being 
being  asked  to  give  to  the  exhibition.  American  ad- 

and  had  expressed  the  opmum  that  the  ^ertising  delegates  next  vear. 
exhibition  authorities  should  be  asked  to  .  ,  _  _  ,  _  V ••  •.  , 

allot  an  adequate  share  of  the  national  _ 

advertising  to  the  provincial  press.  The  O  Kenney,  of  Kennys  Advertis- 

committee  endorsed  this  opinion  and  di-  'J’?  Agency,  tells  me  of  ffie  very  ^c«ss- 
rected  that  it  should  be  conveyed  to  the  ml  serm-off  of  the  new  Publicity  Clnb  of 

appropriate  authority.  ^  1” 

vf  ^  All  A.1-  T  1  *.•  A.  Dublin.  1  learn  that  Mr.  U  Kennedy 

Not  All  the  June  Delegation  to  ^gde  a  stirring  speech  in  which 

members  of  ^^jd  he  felt  that  the  magnificent  edu- 
the  British  delegation  to  A  lantic  City  in  convention 


Palace 
arranged 

British  Empire  Exhibition  ne.xt  July  in 
connection  with  the  .Advertising  conven¬ 
tion. 


ing: — .At  a  meeting  ot  the  .Newspaper 
Society  it  was  reported  that  at  meetings 
of  local  associations  members  had  re- 


June  last  have  not  ^en  elected  en  bloc  accomplishes,  and  which  in 

to  the  general  committee  of  the  advertis-  ..ariahlV  excites  the  wonder  of  all  who 


finally  taken  down 
in  1761  —  stood 
just  to  the  east  of 
Duke  street  and 
Jewry  street. 

The  poet.  Geof¬ 
frey  Chaucer,  oc¬ 
cupied  the  cham¬ 
bers  above  it  as  a 
dwelling  though 
his  lease,  dated 
1374,  reserved  to 
the  Corporation 
the  right  of  turn¬ 
ing  him  out  at 
once  if  it  should  at 


ing  convention  as  has_  beem  suggested  would  be  in  a  Aldjat.  Pump 


r*  measure  lost  to  the  Free  State  iin-  any  time  become  necessary  to  put  the  City 


which  would  carry  on  the  good  work  q-fie  moat  outside  the  wall  is  com- 


Executive  Council  Additions:— Fred-  which  the  convention  would  inaugurate,  memorated  at  this  spot  by  the  name 
erick  I  Armstrong,  general  secretary  of  developing  the  l|est  in  advertising  “Houndsditch,”  which  now  occu- 
of  the  NewspaiKT  Siciety  (representing  thought,  precept  arxl  action.  It  was  _jpj.  ,(,e  site. 

the  provincial  newspaiiers  of  Great  stated  that  the  club  would  make  it  pos-  tbp  moat  stood  the 

vention  to  represent  that  IxKly.  national  Convention— 1927  had  been  sug-  ,  .,  ...  ■„ 

V.  J.  Keveley,  of  Erwtxxl's.  Ltd.,  is  gested  as  the  possible  vear  bv  the  caretaker,  >f  you  ask  him  will 

representing  the  .Aldwych  Club  on  the  president  of  the  Associated  .Advertising  show  you  a  grim  relic  of  the  sixteenth 
Executive  Council,  dealing  with  the  in-  Clubs  in  Dublin.  century.  This  is  the  head  of  that  D^uke 

ternational  advertising  convention.  The  following  are  the  names  of  the  who  was  beheaded  in  13d2. 

600  for  January  Rally  Banquet: — Six  Provincial  Committees  elected  at  the  last  "<‘*0  was  brought  here  frorn  the 

hundred  covers  will  be  laid  at  the  Lon-  meeting:  Sir  T.  Robinson.  Messrs.  R.  .A.  ao.c'en.t  .church  of  Holy  Trinity, 
don  Rally  Banquet  on  Jan.  9.  at  the  Bolton,  F.  P.  Douglas.  R.  Evans,  W.  ^tmories.  the  two  parishes  being  now 
Savoy  Hotel.  The  Lord  Mayor  of  Lon-  Morrison  Gihi>,  P.  J.  Gillespie,  T.  .A.  united,  and  that  church  used  only  as  a 
don  will  be  accompanied  by  the  alder-  Grehan,  H.  Jauncey,  K.  J.  Kenny,  W.  E.  pansh  room. 

men  and  sheriffs,  thus  constituting  an  Magill,  J.  Malone,  C.  E.  McConnell,  P.  AdvertiMment  inserted  by  THE  DAILY  MAIL 
official  visit.  From  100  to  150  provin-  T.  Montford,  F.  M.  Summerfield  and  B.  (London)  in  the  interests  of  the  UZ4  Adver- 
cial  newspaper  and  advertising  men  will  D.  O'Kennedy,  honorary  secretary.  tisbic  Conventhm. 
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WELCOME,  MR.  CURTIS 

New  blood  has  been  suddenly  and  unexpectedly 
injected  into  the  metropolitan  newspaper  field 
of  New  York  through  purchase  of  the  Evening 
Post  by  Cyrus  H.  K.  Curtis,  proprietor  of  the  Satur¬ 
day  Evening  Post,  Ladies’  Home  Journal,  Country 
Gentleman,  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  and  a  man 
who  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  foremost  publishers 
in  the  world.  New  blood,  in  this  instance,  means 
following  in  old  footsteps  of  American  principles  that 
give  every  assurance  that  the  traditions  of  the 
Evening  Post  will  be  upheld. 

It  is  worthy  of  the  pride  of  any  man  that  he  is  to 
be  privileged  to  carry  on  the  work  started  by  a 
Franklin,  a  Hamilton,  a  Childs  and  a  Tucker.  That 
is  the  chosen  task  of  this  man  from  Maine  and  we 
know  of  no  one  better  fitted  for  the  job. 

The  Evening  Post  is  an  outstanding  example  of 
the  value  of  building  a  good  name.  Few  newspapers 
hold  a  higher  place  among  American  journals  than 
the  Evening  Post.  No  other  paper  has  reached 
greater  heights  of  esteem.  While  it  has  suffered 
greatly,  and.  in  recent  years,  has  gone  through  what 
would  have  meant  certain  financial  ruin  for  news¬ 
papers  that  had  not  through  the  years  held  to  a  high 
idealism,  it  was  not  a  failure  even  at  the  time  of  its 
greatest  distress. 

The  story  of  the  Evening  Post,  during  the  last  ten 
years,  is  far  more  amazing  in  its  display  of  under¬ 
lying  strength  than  is  disclosed  in  its  previous  history, 
extending  over  a  period  of  more  than  a  century. 
Among  newspapermen  there  is  a  widespread  interest 
in  the  affairs  of  the  Evening  Post.  It  was  a  news¬ 
paperman’s  newspaper  and  in  many  ways  was 
representative  of  an  ideal. 

The  value  of  tradition  and  idealism  must  be  con- 
ddered  in  relation  to  its  recent  history  and  present 
sale. 

In  1916,  t'ne  Evening  Post  was  a  profitable  news¬ 
paper  property  according  to  values  of  that  time.  In 
1918,  it  was  sold  to  Thomas-  W.  Lament  at  figures 
that  in  well  informed  circles  is  believed  to  have  been 
about  $1,000,000.  In  1922,  Mr.  Lamont  sold  the 
property  to  a  cumbersome  syndicate  for  $1,600,000. 
In  the  best  informed  circles,  $1,800,000  is  cited  as  the 
price  that  Mr.  Curtis  paid  for  the  property  last  week. 

Total  losses  of  the  Evening  Post  under  the  Lamont 
ownership  were  in  the  neighborhood  of  $1,000,000, 
and  a  like  amount  was  squandered  by  the  succeeding 
syndicate.  The  Curtis  purchase  came  suddenly  and 
unexpectedly,  when  the  future  financing  plans  of  the 
holding  syndicate  failed. 

The  Evening  Post  experiment  will  go  down  in 
history  as  one  of  the  greatest  business  failures  of 
American  journalism,  largely  because  of  the  great 
promise  it  held  forth  in  its  inception.  Every  business 
law  of  newspaper  making  was  broken  and  brought, 
instead  of  harvest,  a  loss  of  millions.  The  extreme 
was  reached,  when  it  was  specified  just  where  one 
must  live  in  New  York  City  if  one  wished  to  be  a 
regular  Evening  Post  reader  and  delivery  was  refused 
in  every  other  section  of  the  city. 

»  Abused  and  misused,  however,  the  Evening  Post 
kept  high  idealism  and  a  good  name.  These  were 
things  that  Mr.  Curtis  bought. 

The  Curtis  organization  with  its  adherence  to  the 
highest  ideals  of  journalism,  a  keen  sense  of  public 
responsibility  and  sound  business  judgment  is  a 
welcome  visitor  in  the  New  York  metropolitan  field. 


THE  CLOSING  OF  A  YEAR 

Even  the  hasty  headline  readers  these  days 
cannot  fail  to  find  optimism  gaily  dancing  in 
the  type  of  daily  newspapers.  With  the  old 
year  dying  in  a  flaming  sunset  of  prosperity,  who  is 
there  not  sure  of  a  clear,  bright  dawn? 

Records  everywhere  are  being  smashed.  Retailers, 
according  to  newspaper  accounts,  experienced  the  best 
holiday  season  in  many  a  year.  True,  a  late  season 
in  the  North  has  had  slight  adverse  effect,  but  this 
seemed  easily  offset  by  the  enormous  sums  spent  for 
other  offerings. 

Througli  Christmas  Gubs,  an  institution  given  life 
by  newspaper  advertising,  much  money  was  released 
for  circulation.  This  year  sums  saved  by  this  method 
exceede<l  bv  far  those  of  other  seasons. 


RIAL 


Wife 

I  BELIEVE  in  Cod,  the  Father  Almighty, 
Creator  of  Heaven  and  earth,  and  in 
Jesus  Christ,  His  only  Son,  our  Lord; 
who  was  conceived  hy  the  Holy  Ghost, 
born  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  suffered  under 
Pontius  Pilate,  was  crucified,  dead,  and 
buried;  He  descended  into  Hell,  the  third 
day  He  rose  again  from  the  dead;  He 
ascended  into  Heaven  and  sitteth  at  the 
right  hand  of  Cod  the  Father  Almighty; 
from  thence  He  shall  come  to  judge  the 
living  and  the  dead.  I  believe  in  the 
Holy  Ghost,  the  Holy  Catholic  Church,  the 
communion  of  saints,  the  forgiveness  of 
sins,  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  and  life 
everlasting.  Amen. 


In  Washington  the  Census  Bureau  is  busy  mak¬ 
ing  statements  re^rding  the  enormous  growth  of 
.American  industries.  The  other  day  an  announcement 
.showed  that  revenues  of  land  and  ocean  telegraph 
companies  increased  38.4  per  cent  in  the  five  years 
ended  with  1922.  The  past  year  evinced  a  continuance 
of  this  growth. 

Newspapers  in  various  sections  of  the  country 
appear  to  be  vying  with  one  another  for  record 
regular  week-day  and  special  editions.  Only  a  short 
time  ago  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  was  able  to 
claim  the  high  record  with  a  week-day  edition  con¬ 
taining  64  pages.  Now  the  Washington  Star  has 
passed  this  mark  with  a  70-page  issue.  Even  the 
small  city  of  Paterson,  N.  J.,  was  able  to  equal  the 
accomplishment  of  the  St.  Louis  newspaper. 

These  large  editions,  of  course,  were  only  made 
possible  because  merchants  had  plenty  of  money  to 
spend  for  white  advertising  space.  These  editions 
were  only  made  possible  because  advertisers  have 
confidence  in  newspapers  as  media. 

The  W’est  was  mentioned  last  week  by  Editor  & 
Publisher  as  having  “arrived”  as  an  advertiser. 
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Communities  are  collecting  huge  chests,  preparing  to 
spend  in  1924  advertising  drives.  Here  again  is 
confidence  in  newspaper  advertising  space  expressed. 

The  year  is  closing.  Money  is  being  made.  Money 
is  being  spent.  The  United  States  has  been  derisively 
called  a  nation  of  “dollar  chasers”  by  foreigners. 
The  phrase  in  the  light  of  the  closing  days  of  this 
year  has  an  entirely  misleading  connotation. 

We  are  not  “dollar  chasers” ;  we  are  “dollar 
spenders.”  And  we  are  wise  in  our  spending. 


PACIFIC  NEEDS 

Back  from  a  tour  of  the  world,  Karl  A.  Bickel, 
president  of  the  United  Press  Associations, 
sounds  a  warning  of  conditions  and  needs  in 
the  Far  East  that  must  be  heeded  if  America  is  to 
triumph  in  her  campaign  of  good-will  and  the  ex¬ 
tension  of  her  commercial  activities  in  that  direction. 

Communication  is  first  but  not  alone  a  problem  for 
the  press  that  must  be  solved.  The  press  comes  first 
in  this  instance  because  it  is  the  leader  in  building 
public  opinion  and  laying  the  foundation  stones  for 
good-will.  Aside  from  this,  a  closer  tie  by  under¬ 
standing  through  the  rapid  transmission  of  informa¬ 
tion  from  one  people  to  another  is  of  deep  concern 
to  the  broader  visioned  business  that  can  conceive 
greater  prosperity  in  the  extension  of  commerce  to 
all  nations  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Bickel  brings  word  that  the  leaders  of  public 
opinion  in  the  Far  East  are  fully  alive  to  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  strengthening  our  bonds  of  friendship  and 
good-will  with  more  adequate  means  of  talking  daily 
one  nation  with  the  other  across  the  Pacific. 

The  very  fact  that  the  moulders  of  public  opinion 
of  China  and  Japan  are  today  arousing  those  older 
nations  from  their  contented  sleep  of  satisfaction 
in  national  isolation  to  bring  about  better  communi¬ 
cations  which  is  the  great  need  of  the  Pacific,  should 
hearten  every  .American,  interested  in  peace  through 
understanding,  to  lend  his  efforts  to  bind  our  na¬ 
tions  with  adequate  and  cheaper  cable  and  radio. 

In  name,  but  not  in  true  understanding — one  people 
of  the  other — the  Philippine  Islands  and  Hawaii  are 
a  part  of  the  United  States.  Prohibitive  cable  tolls 
and  a  haphazard  system  of  transmission  is  respon¬ 
sible.  What  is  true  of  these  garden  spots  of  the 
Pacific  is  of  ten-fold  importance  in  the  case  of  the 
great  nations  on  the  other  side  of  that  wide  expanse 
of  water. 

Naval  radio  is  manned  principally  by  amateurs. 
It  is  makeshift  at  the  best,  but  even  that  is  better 
than  the  old  condition  of  isolation,  and  all  of  us 
interested  in  lasting  peace  should  lend  our  efforts  to 
the  continuation  of  that  service  until  such  a  time  as 
competitive  independence  makes  possible  easy  inter¬ 
course. 


FRANK  IRVING  COBB 

The  death  of  Frank  Irving  Q)bb,  editor  of  the 
New  York  World,  in  his  prime,  and  at  that 
time  in  life  when  men  in  the  fullness  of  ex¬ 
perience  are  prepared  for  their  greatest  achievements 
leaves  a  vacancy  in  American  journalism  that  cannot 
be  filled.  As  in  the  past,  others  will  reach  the  heights 
of  greatness  and  bring  equal  honor  to  their  pro¬ 
fession,  but  they  will  have  to  be  as  individual  as 
Greeley,  Dana,  Bowles,  Pulitzer,  Watterson,  Gibb, 
and  the  remainder  of  that  small  group  that  have 
written  their  names  on  the  scroll  of  lasting  journalistic 
fame. 

The  brilliant  personality  of  Frank  Cobb  blazed 
through  the  anonymity  of  the  editorial  page.  Big  of 
body,  big  of  mind,  big  of  heart,  he  wrote  to  make 
men  think,  and,  by  so  doing,  he  gave  the  lie  to  the 
shopworn  belief  that  editorials  are  not  read.  He 
achieved  leadership  by  making  public  opinion. 

Being  a  crusader  who  found  joy  in  the  fight  for 
better  things  in  life,  his  eyes  gazed  into  the  futurt 
and  to  him  new  goals  worth  fighting  for  were  always 
just  ahead.  We  hope  that  somewhere  among  his 
papers  is  found  that  which  was  his  professional 
creed  that  it  may  be  handed  down  for  the  guidance 
of  others. 

The  death  of  Frank  Cobb,  whose  counsel  wa^ 
prized  by  the  men  who  govern  the  destinies  of  nations. 
IS,  at  this  time  of  world  chaos,  a  national  loss. 
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department  in  charge  of  research  and 


PERSONAL 


I _ I  IN  THE  EDITORIAL  ROOMS  | 

■FREDERICK  I.  THOMPSON,  pub-  T  UTHER  W.  ROOD,  assistant  manag-  r 
^  lisher,  Birmingham  (AU.)  Age-  editor,  San  Francisco  Journal,  has 

Herald,  the  Mobile  (Ala.)  Register  and  Joined  the  L.  H.  Warden  Advertising 
the  Montgomery  (Ala.)  Journal,  has  been  Agency,  where  he  will  act  as  counsellor 
reappointed  to  the  United  States  Shipping  in  regard  to  publicity  phases  of  advertis- 
Board.  ing  campaigns. 

George  F.  Moran,  president  and  gen-  Russell  M.  Crouse,  rewrite  man.  New 
eral  manager,  Cleveland  (O.)  News  and  York  Mail,  spent  Christmas  in  Cleveland; 
Sunday  News-Leader,  and  O.  Samuel  Mary  Margaret  McBride,  reporter,  visit- 
Scovill,  president  of  the  Qeveland  Times-  ed  Chicago;  John  P.  Forbes,  and  Helen 
Commercial  Company  have  been  named  Josephy,  feature  writers,  visited  Hunt- 
members  of  the  committee  in  charge  of  ington.  Pa.,  and  Marietta,  O.,  respectively, 
arrangements  for*  the  National  Republi-  L.  L.  Perrin,  city  editor  St.  Paul  Dis¬ 
can  Convention.  patch-Pioneer  Press,  and  Mrs.  Perrin 

Henry  J.  Allen,  editor,  Wichita  (Kan.)  are  the  parents  of  a  son  bom  Dec.  17. 
Beacon,  and  former  governor  of  Kansas,  Carl  Brown,  of  the  Atchison  (Kans.) 
spoke  to  the  Knife  and  Fork  club  of  Globe  will  become  editor  of  a  new  daily 
Kansas  City,  Dec.  IS.  paper  being  started  at  Amarillo,  Tex. 

J.  Craig  Raston,  Milwaukee  Journal,  A  syndicate  composed  of  Gene  Howe, 
and  Hulbert  Taft,  editor,  Cincinnati  Wilbur  Hawk  and  J.  E.  Rank,  all  of  the 
Times-Star,  called  on  President  Coolidge  Atchison  Globe,  and  Representative  Dan 
at  the  White  House  recently.  Anthony  of  the  Leaven  (Kans.)  Times, 

C.  W.  Wilson,  editor  of  the  Tuscola  P^^^***^*  ‘^e  new  daily. 

(Ill.)  Review,  Mrs.  Wilson  and  their  Miss  Eileen  O’Conner,  Denver  news- 
two  daughters,  have  srone  to  Los  -\ngeles  paper  woman,  has  quit  journalism  to 
for  the  winter  month.  engage  in  advertising.  Among  her  ac- 

E.  P.  Adler,  publisher,  Davenport  Sommers  Oil  Company 

(la.)  Times  and  head  of  the  Lee  Syndi-  Denver. 

cate,  has  been  named  a  member  of  the  Wilton  Floberg,  former  sporting  edi- 
board  of  directors  of  the  Mississippi  tor,  Rockford  (111.)  Register-Gazette 
Valley  Fair  and  Exposition.  and  Morning  Star,  now  city  editor 

Frank  C.  Gaumer,  owner  of  the  Gau-  >  Courier,  was  entertained 

mer  Publishing  Company,  of  Urbana.  ‘'I  v* 

O..  publishers  of  the  Urtona  Democrat. 

underwent  an  operation  in  Pittsburgh  re-  P^^^its. 

cently  J-  Goveia,  of  the  Toledo  News- 

W.  k.  Maxwell,  publisher.  Akron  (O.)  suff  is  author  of  “The  Comiiiunity 

Times  called  on  President  Coolidge,  Dec.  Plfyhouse,  a  text  setting  forth  all  the 
jQ  rules  for  establishing  a  little  theatre  and 

k  *  ,  ,  >  maintaining  it  as  a  community  asset 

James  Schermerhom,  fori^r  editor  it  has  been  setablished. 

and  publisher  of  the  Detroit  Times,  ad-  .  „  -  .  .  ..  „ 


-  HOLDING  NEW  POSTS 

NOW  ITS  MAJOR  PAYNE  KLEE,  from  ^n  Frandscci  Ex¬ 

aminer,  sport  desk  to  staff,  IIlus- 
trated  Daily  Herald.  Pembroke  Allison, 

_  of  the  Examiner  staff,  has  also  joined 

the  Herald. 

James  I.  Fuchs,  from  associate  editor, 
Pearson's  Magazine,  to  editorial  staff, 
Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  Jewish  Chronicle. 

S.  K.  Davis,  from  Duluth  (Minn.) 
News-Tribune,  to  staff,  Evanston  (IlL) 
News- Index. 

Don  Stephens,  from  reporter,  Butte 
(Mont.)  Post,  to  Great  Falls  (Mont.) 
T  ribune. 

Joel  Rickman,  from  police  reporter. 
Anaconda  (Mont.)  Standard,  to  staff, 
San  Francisco  (Cal.)  Examiner. 

T.  G.  Michelmore,  from  Chicago 
Herald  &  Examiner  to  St.  Paul  Daily 
News. 

Mrs.  Winona  Flavcn,  from  associate 
editor  of  the  Wasp,  a  Pacific  coast  society 
publication,  to  socie^  editor,  Denver 
(Col.)  Rodey  Mountain  News. 

Frank  D.  Woodworth,  from  news  edi¬ 
tor  to  managing  editor,  Richmond  (Va.) 
Times-Dispatch. 

Bruce  Boreham,  from  the  staff,  Cana- 
diem  Press  at  Ottawa,  to  sportmg  editor, 
Winnipeg  Tribune,  following  the  de¬ 
parture  of  Tim  Ching,  Tribune  sporting 
editor,  for  California. 

Seward  L.  Van  Petten,  from  police 
reporter,  EJanville  (Ill.)  Press,  to  sports 
editor.  Palm  Beach  (Fla.)  News, 
n  «  1  VI  .  I  -V  m  V  Lloyd  B.  Chappell,  from  advertising 

0.  Loffaa  laft  Mi  lanctsm  In  the  Wash.  \  r> _ ui:  ® 

incton  Times-Heraid  office  a  short  time  affo  and  department,  Fresno  (&1.)  Republican, 
returiMd  resplendent  in  the  new  uniform,  fold  to  advertising  manager,  Ft.  Scott  (KanS.) 
leaves,  and  radiant  belt  and  boots  of  a  Major.  Tribune-Monitor. 

U.8.R..  Intellifence  Section.  *  t— 

u.  A.  Fitzgerald  of  Moscow,  Ida.,  to 
'  '  ~  editorial  staff.  Salt  Lake  City  Tribime, 

^torial  staff  the  Reno  (Nev.)  Nevada  Dave  Coleman  to  assistant  city  editor 


^torial  staff,  the  Reno  (Nev.)  Nevada  Dave  Coleman  to  assisi 
State  Journal,  and  now  editor  of  the  Salt  Lake  City  Tribune 
Sagebrush,  student  newspaper  of  the  Uni-  p,  u  r  n 


dressed  the  Minn^TOlis  Civic  anT  Com-  A-  H.  Vernon  of  Little  Falls,  Minn.,  versity  of  Nevada,  has  been  awarded  the  Barnes  fr<^  Chicago  Evening 

mercrAssociaJkjn  K  IK  St.  Paul  Pkmeer  Rhodes  scholarship  to  Oxford  University,  American  staff,  to  Oiicago  Herald  and 


merce  Association,  Dec.  18. 

^  VT.  .  ,  wrr  Lf  1  Press  and  past  commander  of  the  Minne- 

G.  Nicholas  lift,  newspaper  publisher  department  of  the  American  Legion, 
^d  editor,  has  been  e^ted  president  of  gone  to  Los  Angeles  for  the  Winter, 
the  Pocatello  (Ida.)  Chamber  of  Com-  c  j  •  i  i?  u  ... 

hrederick  E.  Hanson,  managing  editor, 

_  ■  T..  I  .  LI-  v  /-M--  W’illiamsport  (Pa.)  Grit,  was  the  princi- 

publisher,  Chicago  speaker  at  a  Masonic  banquet  held 
Herald  &  Examiner,  gave  a  surprise  Altoona,  Pa.,  on  Dec.  6. 
party  to  69  editorial  employees  of  that  r,  u  u  l  .j  j-.  c*. 

man  Donald  Hough,  outdoor  editor,  St. 

aging  Jditor,  anf  forLr  mayor  Willianl  tS'^'^bfehv^’Tf  ^he^^T^ 

Hale  Tiom^n  were  speakers  A  ^ni-  Thousand  likes  ^f^Minnesota  Associa- 
ature  Herald  &  Examiner  was  distributed  ^ 

_  Neil  H.  Swanson,  city  editor,  Min- 

IN  THE  BUSINESS  OFFICE  neapolis  Journal,  was  in  Galesburg,  Ill. 

FD.  white,  general  manager,  New  recently,  his  old  home,  to  attend  the 
•  York  World,  returned  Dec.  18,  from  grandmother,  Mrs.  Ingre 

a  pleasure  trip  abroad.  He  visited  Eng-  “ettrson. 


England,  from  the  State  of  Nevada. 
Frank  H.  Williams,  reportorial  staff. 


Examiner. 

H.  Douglas  Johnson,  from  telegraph 


Winnipeg  Free  Press,  has  gone  to  Chi-  Watertown,  (N.  YO  Times  to. 

cago  to  take  charge  of  a  telegraph  bureau  Albany  bureau,  Assoaated  Press, 
being  opened  in  that  city  by  his  paper. 

Mr.  Williams  was  secretary  of  the  Win-  WITH  THE  ADVERTISERS 

W.  J-  SANDERS  h,.  J,o„, 

«c,«a'T  by  RB.  Spacer.  tista.  ieprSt 

Harry  R.  Burke,  of  the  St.  I^is  Hne,  HI.,  to  become  advertising  miuger  ■ 
Times  staff,  tas  just  published  a  book  for  the  Rock  Island  Plow  Comply, 
^om  The  Days  Journey  with  ^  m-  He  has  been  with  the  Deere  interest  11- 
troduction  by  Homer  Bassford,  editor  of  years  and  lately  in  direct  charge  of  the 
the  limes.  advertising  of  a  number  of  Deere  fac- 

T.  Axelsen  has  joined  the  copy  desk,  tories.  He  is  succeeded  in  that  organ- 

C-.1*  T  VT-v.-.,.  : _ a.: _ i _  _ tt**  _  _«  .  ® 


Salt  Lake  City  Deseret  News. 


ization  by  John  Heinz,  advertising  man- 


land,  Scotland,  France  and  Italy. 


Philip  H.  Wertz  has  resigned  from  the  gushville  (Ind.)  Republican,  is  now  with 
staff,  Watertown  (N.  Y.)  Standard,  and  Paramount  Picture  Corporation  as  pro- 


nerai  of  his  grandmother,  Mrs,  Ingre  Weldon  Taggart  has  been  made  an  for  Lundt  &  Co.,  a  mercantile  cs- 

sterson.  additional  assistant  to  Managing  Editor  tablishment. 

Tho^s  J.  Geraghty,  formerly  with  ^e  Goff,  Salt  Lake  City  Deseret  News.  Arthur  W.  Finley,  assistant  advertis- 


on  Jan.  1,  will  become  business 
Middletown  (N.  Y.)  Herald. 


manager, 

Wertz 


duction  editor. 

Ray  O.  Williams,  cub  on  the  Toledo 


came  to  the  Standard  as  city  editor  from  (0-)  News- Bee  staff,  is  youngest  son  of 
the  (Geneva  (N.  Y.)  Daily  Times.  He  Thomas  R.  Williams,  Toledo  Blade 
was  given  a  farev^l  dinner  Dec.  20.  later  reporter.  Ray’s  brother,  Elmer  J. 
Copies  of  the  Standard,  with  the  mast-  Williams,  is  telegraph  editor,  Kalamazoo 
head  changed  to  Middletown  Herald  (Mich.)  Gazette. 

were  distributed  among  the  40  guests.  Jesse  W.  Halden,  formerly  of  the  In- 
George  S.  Holmes,  assistant  managing  d'anola  (Ia.'»  Record,  has  prrehased  the 
editor,  Denver  (Col.)  Rocky  Mountain  large  M.  L.  Burt  printing  plant  at  Cres- 
News  and  Denver  'Times,  was  elected  fon,  la. 


president  of  the  Denver  Kiwanis  Qub 
at  a  recent  meeting. 


J.  Preston  Usilton,  for  the  past  three 
years  police  court  reporter  for  the 


Stanley  Ellmore  Stady,  formerly  adver-  Hagerstown  (Md.)  Herald,  and  before 
tising  manager,  Japan  Advertiser,  Tokyo,  that  a  reporter  for  the  Baltimore  Amer- 
Japan,  spoke  before  the  I^ttsburgh  Ad-  1*®*  resigned  and  will  leave  news- 

vertising  Club  on  Dec.  18.  Paper  work  to  go  into  business  in  Balti- 

Will  Culver,  late  manager,  Marshfield 

(Ore.)  News,  has  taken  charge  of  the  Walter  S.  Goss,  newspaper  reporter 
Salem  cir'ulation  for  the  Portland  News,  ^•'d  editor,  will  observe  his  91st  birth- 
C.  G.  Abbey,  formerly  business  man-  a^iverswy  at  his  home  in  Marl- 
ager  Bucyrus  (O.)  'Telegraph-Forum,  > 

has  resigned  to  join  the  Ashtabula  (O.)  Bartholomew  Howard,  of  the  St. 
Star  Beacon  as  advertising  manager^  Louis  (Mo.)  Globe- Democrat  staff,  last 
Loyal  Kletzein,  one  of  the  owners  of  the  week  attended  the  funeral  of  his  brother, 
Telegraph-Forum,  has  succe^ed  Abbey  Mortimer  P.  Howard,  shoe  manufacturer, 
as  business  manager.  Marlboro,  Mass. 

Edwin  V.  Dannenberg,  advertising  staff  B.  MacRae,  editorial  staff,  Winni- 

of  Forbes  Magazine,  has  been  appointed  P^  Free  Press,  represented  that  paper 
financial  advertising  manager.  R.  D.  anniversary  celebration  of  the 

Maxwell  of  the  Forbes  economic  staff  Northwestern  Miller  at  Minneapolis. 

Ms  been  transferred  to  the  advertising  Paul  A.  Harwood,  formerly  of  the 


Tne  Information  Bureau 
conducted  ty  Frederic  J; 
Haskin  v?ill  give  more 
books,  maps,  and  otKer 
nelpful  literature  free  to 
newspaper  readers  during 
199.4  tnan  ever  before. 
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ing  manager  Continental  Oil  Company 
of  Colorado,  was  elected  commander  of 
tile  J.  Hunter  Wickersham  Post  of  the 
American  Legion,  Denver,  at  the  annual 
meeting  and  election  of  the  post. 

K()y  Sears,  for  15  years  prominent 
in  tri-city  newspaper  circles  but  since 
ICIS  associated  with  the  R  &  \'  Motor 
Company,  first  as  publicity  director  and 
in  recent  years  as  head  of  its  advertising 
department,  has  quit  his  piMt  with  that 
concern  to  take  charge  of  the  advertis¬ 
ing  department  of  the  Auburn  Automo- 
bile  Company,  Auburn,  Ind.  Sears  was 
city  editor  of  the  Rock  Island  (111.) 
L'nion,  managing  editor  Moline  (111.) 
Mail  and  just  prior  to  his  entrance  in 
the  publicity  held  was  on  the  Moline 
Dispatch  editorial  staff. 

F.  T.  Denman,  assistant  manager  of 
publicity  for  the  Mergenthaler  Linotyjie 
Company,  will  leave  early  in  January  on 
a  business  trip  to  all  sections  of  the 
United  States  and  parts  of  (Tanada. 

1).  L.  Townes,  fonnerly  advertising 
manager,  Simmons  Hardware  Company, 
St.  I-ouis,  has  been  made  secretary  of 
the  general  committee  in  charge  of  the 
Move-More  Merchandise  Conference  of 
the  .Advertising  Club  of  St.  Louis,  to  be 
held  Feb.  11-13. 


IN  THE  AGENCY  HELD 

4  TLFK  P.  SLFXTZ.  Indianapolis,  has 
^  joined  the  staff  of  the  Russell  K. 
Smith  advertising  agency  as  contact  man 
and  account  executive.  He  was  at  one 
time  assistant  classified  manager  of  the 
IndianaiKtlis  Star,  and  classified  advertis¬ 
ing  manager,  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Times. 

L.  J.  Cunnitf  on  Dec.  10,  was  placed  in 
charge  of  the  Denver  (Lol.)  office  of  the 
11.  K.  McCann  Advertising  Agency,  re- 
nlacing  F'.  C.  \’an  Name,  for  two  years 
.nanager  of  the  Denver  office.  \  an  Name 
/acated  his  ttosition  after  he  was  recalled 
to  the  Xew  York  office  to  till  a  position 
there.  Cunniff  has  iK'cn  connected  with 
(he  Denver  oftice  for  nu  re  than  a  year 
ind  with  the  .\lcCann  organization.  10 
rears. 

A.  J.  Olsen,  vice-president,  L.  S.  Gill- 
ham  Company,  Los  .Angeles,  advertising 
agency,  is  now  editing  that  company’s 
bouse  organ,  the  Blue  Ace. 

AllK-rt  K.  Stone,  feature  writer  on  the 
Denver,  Post,  and  later  member  of  the 
Steplien  Breen  -Advertising  service  at 
Dener,  has  entered  the  advertising  field 
in  Denver  for  him.self. 

Robert  CorteS  Holliday  has  joined  the 
Xew  York  office  of  Barton.  Durstine  & 
Osltorn.  Inc.  Mr.  Holliday  has  been  as¬ 
sistant  literary  editor  of  the  Xew  A’ork 
Tribune,  and  has  also  been  with  Double- 
da  v.  Page  &  Co.  and  George  H.  Doran 
&  Co. 

C.  P.  McDonald,  formerly  vice-presi¬ 
dent,  Frank  Presbrey  Company,  who  re¬ 
cently  opened  his  own  advertising  busi¬ 
ness  at  Xew  York  under  the  name  of  the 
C.  P.  McDonald  Company,  was  the  ^test 
of  honor  at  luncheon  at  the  .Advertising 
Club  of  Xew  >’ork.  given  by  a  numf>er  of 
his  friends.  Herman  G.  Halsted.  was 
toast-master. 


NEWS  SERVICE  AND  SYNDICATES 


ary  on  a  vacation.  During  his  absence, 
Mr.  Babb  will  Ix'  in  charge  of  the  Tokyo 
office. 


MARRIED 

D.  BAYL.ASS,  circulation  manager, 
Camden  (X.  J.)  Courier,  to  Miss 
Blanche  McFarland,  of  Coatesville,  Pa., 
Dec.  8. 

Xorman  T.  Oppelt  of  the  Clinton  (la) 
Gazette  advertising  department  to  Aliss 
Jeanette  Willey  of  Delmar,  la.,  in  Daven¬ 
port.  Dec.  20. 

Adele  Whitely  Fletcher,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Brewster  Publications,  to 
Rofiert  Ormiston  of  Brooklyn.  Dec.  27. 


CHANGES  OF  OWNERSHIP 

WALTER  MART  IX  has  sold  the 
Muscotah  (Kan.)  Record  to  C.  E. 
Hunsacker. 

Earl  Fickertt  has  sold  the  Xickerson 
(Kan.)  Argosy  to  Fred  H.  Lobdell. 

Eugene  Kelly  has  sold  the  Madison 
(Kan.)  Xews  to  Harry  V.  Baxter. 

Murray  J.  Taylor  has  sold  the  Deer 
River  (Minn.)  Xews  to  H.  E.  Wolf. 

J.  R.  King  has  purchased  a  half  in¬ 
terest  in  the  Forsyth  (Mo.)  Taney 
County  Republican  from  W.  E.  Freeland. 

Eugene  A.  F'rancis  has  leased  the 
Stewartsville  (Mo.)  Record. 

Dwight  Beals  has  sold  the  Hale  (Mo.) 
Hu.stler-Leader  to  H.  H.  Burnett. 

J.  W’.  Hammond  has  sold  the  subscrip¬ 
tion  list  of  the  Cambridge  (Xeb.  )  Leadf- 
to  the  Cambridge  Clarion.  Flint  E. 
Holmes,  editor  of  the  Clarion,  will  con¬ 
solidate  the  papers  and  Mr.  Hammond 
will  take  charge  of  the  Holdredge  (Xeb.) 
Citizen  at  once. 

-A.  F.  Drake  has  sold  the  Jasper  (Mo.) 
Xews  to  C.  S.  Kennedy,  and  is  retiring 
from  the  newspai)er  field. 

.Anaheim  (Cal.)  Herald  has  been  .sold 
by  F.  W.  Kellogg  to  the  .Anaheim  Bulle¬ 
tin.  Both  are  afternexm  papers,  and  will 
be  consolidated  under  the  name  of  the 
.Anaheim  Herald  &  Bulletin. 

South  San  Francisco  (Cal.)  Enterprise, 
published  for  seve'ral  years  by  Robert 
SiR-ed,  has  been  purcha.sed  by  Cieorge  F. 
Alorell  of  Palo  .Alto,  publisher  of  the 
Daily  Palo  .Alto  Times  and  the  Redw(XKl 
City  Tribune,  the  transfer  of  ownership 
taking  effect  Jan.  1.  1924. 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS 

pORREST  W.  TEBBETTS  and  James 
X.'  Culp  have  started  a  new  daily, 
the  Rushville  (Trid.)  Telegram.  Teb- 
betts  is  managing  editor  and  Culp  is  busi¬ 
ness  manager.  The  Telegram  was  form¬ 
erly  the  Rush  County  Xews. 

J.  M.  Brown  has  revived  the  Letts 
(la.)  Record  after  a  several  months’ 
suspension. 

Rockville  (Me.)  Leader  published  by 
Thomas  Daniel;  the  Joplin  (Me.)  Demo¬ 
crat  published  by  (Zaptain  D.  E.  Mc¬ 
Dowell  and  tlie  Wellington  (Mo.)  Re¬ 
view  published  by  Stephen  .A.  Frazee, 
made  their  appearance  recently. 

Huntville  (.Ala.)  Star  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany  has  l>een  incorpr)rated  by  IZdward 


JF'.  B.  LIA’ES.AA',  general  manager. 

*  the  Canadian  Press,  was  presented 
with  a  chime  clock  by  members  of  the 
staff  Dec.  20.  as  a  token  of  their  esteem. 
It  was  presented  by  L.  R.  Brindley,  news 
editor  at  Ottawa,  who  is  severing  his  con¬ 
nection  with  the  service  to  join  the 
Southam  newspapers. 

C’.  R.  G(X)dwin,  for  5  years  As.sociated 
Press  operator  for  the  Salem  (Ore.) 
Statc.sman,  has  gone  to  the  Everett 
(Wash.)  Herald.  His  place  on  the 
Salem  paper  is  taken  by  (T.  FZ  Hansen. 

William  W.  Johnson,  financial  editor. 
United  Press  Associations,  has  announced 
his  engagement  to  Miss  Ethel  M.  Wolvin. 
Brooklyn,  X.  Y.  They  expect  to  be 
married  next  fall. 

Scranton  (Pa.)  Times  has  been  elected 
to  membership  in  the  .Associated  Press. 

George  Denny,  correspondent  for  the 
Associated  Press  at  Tokyo,  Japan,  will 
come  to  the  United  States  early  in  Janu- 


Doty  and  family,  formerly  of  I.aFayette, 
.Ala.,  who  have  subscribed  $15,000  of  the 
authorized  capital  stock  of  $40,000.  A 
morning  paper  is  contemplated. 

St.  John  (N.  B.)  Saturday  Xight.  a 
new  weekly,  has  been  started  in  St.  John. 

Excelsior  Springs  (Mo.)  Xews,  an  in¬ 
dependent  morning  newspaper,  made  its 
initial  apfiearance  last  week.  Its  pub¬ 
lishers  are  (Zeorge  McKenney,  formerly 
owner  of  the  Bi.shop  Press  in  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  and  Clinton  L.  Oliver,  who 
was  editor  of  Our  Country  when  it  was 
published  as  a  weekly  edition  of  the  old 
Kansas  City  Post. 

SUSPENSIONS 

WHITEHORSE  (ALASKA)  STAR 
■  has  suspended  and  the  publisher. 
Frank  H.  Dores.  has  gone  on  the  staff 
of  the  Cordova  (Alaska)  Times. 

L’xbridge  (Mass.)  Blackstone  Valley 
Xews  has  suspended  publication. 


ASSOCIATIONS 

n  J.  MULL.AXEY,  chairman  of  the 
“On-to- London”  committee  of  the 
.Associated  .Advertising  Clubs  of  the 
World,  will  speak  before  the  Davenport 
(la.)  Ad  Oub  in  March  on  ".Advertising 
Your  City.” 

Omaha  Press  Gub,  recently  organized, 
has  elected  the  following  memlxrs  of  the 
hoard  of  directors:  Fred  Carey,  William 
H,  Graham.  Montague  Tancock,  E.  Wil¬ 
liamson  and  Jake  Isaacson. 

Entire  advertising  and  circulation  sales 
force  of  the  Spokane  (Wash.)  Chronicle 
joined  the  Spokane  .Advertising  Club  re¬ 
cently,  and  were  accepted  by  the  club 
in  a  body. 

Boulder  (0)1.)  Club  of  the  .Associated 
.Advertising  Qubs  of  the  World  received 
its  charter  recently.  F.  D.  Zimmerman 
of  Denver  and  H.  Fawcett  of  Colorado 
Springs,  were  in  charge  of  the  installa¬ 
tion. 

To  raise  funds  with  which  to  finance 
the  building  of  a  club  house  for  Denver 
newspajier  women  the  Denver  Woman’s 
Press  Club  will  stage  a  pageant  and  ball 
Jan.  11.  Xumerous  business  men’s  or¬ 
ganizations  have  endorsed  the  move.  En¬ 
tertainment  is  in  charge  of  Mrs.  Leonel 
Ross  Bryan  as  chairman,  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  former  and  active  newspaiter 
women  comprising  her  committee  of  ar¬ 
rangements  : 

Helen  Black,  Ella  Sullivan  Clark.  Kate 
Russell.  F'rances  Wayne,  Ruth  McCalx;. 
Helen  Flastom.  Lucille  Morris.  Georgia 
Ki.stler.  Sophie  Flllslx-rg  Milroy,  Mar¬ 
garet  Harvey,  Marie  Riche,  Celeste  Dill, 
Mrs.  Joseph  Emerson,  Marjory  Latham, 
.Alma  Lafferty,  .Anna  Warner,  Lucile 


Stubbs,  Mattie  Durkee,  Evelyn  V'alentinc. 
Mrs.  Ray  David,  Imogene  Daly*  Fisher, 
Louise  Lazell,  Margaret  Milroy  Harri¬ 
son,  Mrs.  Ben  B.  Lindsey.  Mrs.  E.  J. 
A'etter,  Blanche  McXeill,  Mrs.  Rollo  \\  . 
W’ilson,  Ruth  Vincent,  Mrs.  R.  X.  Camp¬ 
bell,  Frances  Belford  and  .Alice  Crandell. 

“.Alive  or  Dead”  a  one-act  farce  com¬ 
edy  was  one  of  the  features  of  the  Girist- 
mas  party  of  the  Denver  Typothetse. 
Following  a  dinner,  H.  C.  Young,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  entertainment  committee  gave 
a  short  talk.  Other  speakers  were :  A. 
E.  Heinsohn,  W.  M.  Cocks,  F.  A.  Frank¬ 
lin,  R.  O.  Boldt,  IL  H.  Braukman  and 
L.  C.  Metzger. 

Mrs.  D.  .A.  McDougal  of  Sapulpa,  Okla., 
has  been  elected  president  of  the  Okla¬ 
homa  Writers’  Guild.  ’  Other  officers  are : 
Miss  Fldith  C.  Johnson,  feature  writer. 
Daily  Oklahoman,  first  vice-president; 
Dr.  J.  F.  Paxton,  University  of  Okla¬ 
homa,  second  vice-president ;  Miss  May 
F'rank,  University  of  Oklahoma  journal¬ 
ism  faculty,  secretary-treasurer ;  Mer- 
win  Elierle,  publicity  manager. 

Miss  Isabel  Turnbull,  president,  Win¬ 
nipeg  branch  of  the  (Canadian  Women’s 
Press  Club,  has  lieen  spending  two  weeks 
in  Xew  York.  She  was  accompanied  by 
Miss  M.  C.  Hall,  of  the  Canadian  Paci¬ 
fic  Railway  publicity  department. 

J.  Walter  Goldstein  of  the  John  Ring, 
Jr.,  .Advertising  Comi^ny,  St.  Louis, 
chairman  of  the  entertainment  committee 
of  the  City  Club,  wrote  a  playlet,  “The 
Silver  Lining,”  which  was  presented  at 
the  Club’s  Cliristmas  party. 

.Annual  Christmas  party  of  the  .Ad¬ 
vertising  Club  of  St.  Louis  was  held  Dec. 
21.  C.  F'.  G.  Meyer,  iiresided.  Law¬ 
rence  McDaniel,  former  circuit  attorney. 


Some  Had 
Special  Copy 


Every  newspaper  which 
permission  to  use  Series  3 


has  obtained 
or  4  of  the 
Church  Advertisements  issued  by  the 
Church  Advertising  Department  had  a  spe¬ 
cial  advertisement  for  Christmas.  There 
was  another  special  one  to  use  the  Saturday 
before  New  Years. 

Church  events  touch  millions  of  people, 
and  church  advertisements  to  be  most  effec¬ 
tive  should  have  current  religious  refer¬ 
ences. 


Easter  is 
church  days, 
needs. 


coming,  and  other  special 
Have  copy  fitted  to  church 


Proofs  of  Series  4,  25  short  church  adver¬ 
tisements,  available  on  request.  This  series 
is  copyrighted  in  order  to  give  one  paper  in 
a  town  exclusive  use.  Price  for  use  aver¬ 
ages  40  cents  a  week. 

For  proofs  address  Herbert  H.  Smith, 
518  Witherspoon  Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

CHURCH  ADVERTISING  DEPARTMENT 

A.  A.  C.  W. 


L 
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TRENTON 
NEW  JERSEY 


TIMES 


A  Food  Medium 

A  recent  reader  lurvey  indicates 
that  among  the  housewives  of 
the  city  our  Thursday  Food 
Feature  Department — upward  of 
four  pages  devoted  to  food 
recipes  and  news  and  food  ad¬ 
vertising —  is  the  best  feature 
carried  by  the  Times 


CkxuUtiaB  SS^ 


Member  A.  B.  C 


KELLY-SMITH  CO. 

MaHborouefa  Bias.  Lytton  Bide. 

New  York  CUcaco 


The  Strip  Feature 

BILLY  STIFF 

BY  ALEXANDER 

A  briskly  moving  epic 
of  modern  youth. 

Human  interest 
humor — NOT  a  slap¬ 
stick  comic! 

Proofs  -on  request. 

The  ART  CRAFTS  GUILD,  Inc. 

510  N.  Dearborn  St. 
CHICAGO 


ila^  ih;...,. — 

j.®*’  !i  ^  Sett ;■« 

is  ijiffelrent 

The  home  delivered  circula¬ 
tion  of  the  News  in  Indian¬ 
apolis  exceeds  that  of  the 
morning  daily  and  the  other 
evening  paper  combined. 

TKe  Iiadianapolis 

NEWS 


WISCONSIN 


The  Sunday  Telegram  has 
BY  FAR  the  largest  circu¬ 
lation  of  ANY  Wisconsin 
newspaper.  It  is  fast  gain¬ 
ing  the  recognition  of  na¬ 
tional  advertisers  who  seek 
to  capture  this  rich  market. 

INVESTIGATE! 

Learn  the  truth  of  the  latest 
audits,  and  you'll  use  the 


iHiltunukcc  tCelcgrani 

REPRESENTATIVES — 
lOCAN  PAYNE  CO.,  ChlufS.  Dptnlt. 
SL  Lull.  iM  Arftlet. 
t*VNE.  BURNS  A  SMITH,  N»  Ywt.  iMtu. 


acted  as  Santa  Qaus  in  the  distribution 
of  gifts.  The  party  was  in  charge  of  the 
club’s  entertainment  committee,  of  which 
W.  J.  Johnston  of  the  Chappelow  Ad¬ 
vertising  Company  is  chairman,  and  E. 
R.  tjardner  of  the  Gardner  Advertising 
Comi>any,  is  vice-chairman. 

SPECIAL  FDITIONS 

CT.  PAUL  PIONEER  PRESS,  an- 

niial  Christmas  edition,  104  pages, 
Dec.  23. 

Albert  Lea  (Minn.)  Tribune,  38-page 
Holiday  Edition,  Dec.  18. 

Portland  (Ore.)  Spectator,  a  60-page 
Christmas  number,  16  of  which  were  de¬ 
voted  to  halftone  pictures  of  Oregon  and 
the  Columbia  river  highway. 

Salt  Lake  City  Deseret  News,  a  156- 
page  Christmas  edition,  containing  an  in¬ 
dustrial,  civic,  art,  musical,  educational 
and  religious  review. 

Logan  (Utah)  Journal  a  40-page 
Christmas  number. 

FLORIDA  DAILY  WINS  LIBEL  SUIT 

Court  Refute*  to  Grant  Former  Sheriff 
$50,000  Damage* 

Lew  B.  and  L.  C.  Brown,  owners,  St. 
Petersburg  (Fla.)  Independent,  have  been 
completely  vindicated  by  a  jury  verdict 
in  the  lilxl  action  brought  against  them 
by  Marvel  M.  Whitehurst,  a  former  sher¬ 
iff,  who  sued  for  $50,000,  charging  the 
newspaper  of  malice  in  criticisms  of  him 
published  when  he  was  seeking  re-elec¬ 
tion.  The  case  was  hotly  contested. 

Commenting  on  the  verdict,  counsel  for 
the  newspaper  proprietors  said  it  was  of 
vital  importance  to  the  public  “inasmuch 
as  a  precedent  has  been  set  where  news¬ 
papers  as  well  as  individual  voters  are 
fully  justified  in  making  a  searching  in¬ 
vestigation  of  the  merits  or  demerits  of 
any  man  who  offers  himself  as  a  candi¬ 
date  for  office.” 

The  newspaper  commented  on  the  ver¬ 
dict  in  an  editorial  captioned  “For  Law 
Enforcement.” 

“If  the  courts,  the  peace  officers,  the 
churches  and  the  newspapers  do  not  up¬ 
hold  law,  then  indeed  there  is  little  hope 
for  the  future,”  it  stated.  “And  so  the 
Independent  has  constantly  urged  upon 
all  these  their  duty,  and  has  freely  crit¬ 
icised  them  for  failure  to  do  that  duty — 
especially  officers  of  the  law  who  are 
entrusted  and  paid  to  perform  the  duty.” 

KANSAS  CITY  PLANS  AD  DRIVE 


EDITORS  PLAN  EUROPEAN  TOUR 

Canadian  A**ociation  Completing 
Arrangements  for  1924  Trip 

Canadian  Weekly  Newspapers  Asso¬ 
ciation  has  practically  completed  its  plans 
for  an  excursion  to  Great  Britain  and 
the  Continent  next  summer  and  reserva¬ 
tions  are  now  being  received  for  the  trip. 

It  is  proposed  to  sail  from  Montreal 
on  June  11,  going  direct  to  Antwerp. 
Starting  from  this  point,  the  party  will 
visit  Ghent,  Bruges,  Brussels,  Lille, 
Ypres,  yimy  Ridge,  Lens,  Arras  and 
other  points  in  the  war  zone,  and  then 
proceed  to  Paris  for  a  two-day  visit. 
Next,  two  weeks  will  be  spent  in  London, 
where  a  program  of  entertainment  is  to 
be  provided  by  prominent  newspapermen 
and  organizations,  the  British  Empire 
Exhibition  and  the  Government.  Leaving 
London,  a  comprehensive  tour  of  Eng¬ 
land,  Scotland  and  Ireland  will  be  made 
and  the  party  will  sail  for  home  from 
Glasgow.  The  entire  trip  will  occupy 
about  7  weeks. 

W.  Rupert  Davies,  Renfrew  Mercury, 
a  past  president  of  the  association,  is 
chairman  of  the  arrangements  committee. 
He  visited  England  during  the  summer 
and  made  preliminary  arrangements  for 
the  accommodation  and  entertainment  of 
the  party.  The  committee  has  decided 
to  limit  the  number  of  excursionists  to 
150  and  already  the  prospects  are  that 
this  number  will  be  secured  at  an  early 
date. 

NEWSPAPERMEN  NAMED 

Cleveland  Publicher  and  Editor  on  Re¬ 
publican  Convention  Committee 

Elbert  H.  Baker,  president,  Qeveland 
Plain  Dealer  Publishing  Company,  and 
H.  B.  R.  Briggs,  editor,  Qeveland  Press, 
were  this  week  appointed  members  of 
an  executive  committee  of  12,  which  will 
have  charge  of  local  arrangements  for 
the  Republican  National  Convention  in 
Qeveland. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee  will  be  next  Wednesday,  when  the 
general  local  committee  of  about  150  will 
be  selected. 

Appointment  of  finance,  hotel  and 
accommodations,  transportation,  press,  re¬ 
ception  and  entertainment  committees 
will  be  announced  shortly. 

CLAIMS  LARGEST  STAFF 


TRADE  MARK 

FLEXidEAL 
DRY  MATS 


TIME! 

Are  you  harboring  an  expense¬ 
consuming,  time-devouring  mon¬ 
ster  in  your  plant? 

Flexideals  and  Maxitypes 
eliminate  the  steam  tables  and 
save  from  4  to  7  precious  min¬ 
utes  in  getting  to  press.  While 
the  advantages  of  the  dry  mat 
cold  process  of  stereotyping 
originate  in  the  foundry,  the 
benefits  extend  to  every  branch 
of  newspaper  manufacture. 

Let  us  tell  you  how  Flex- 
ideals  and  Maxitypes  stand 
ready  to  serve  you  at  a  mo¬ 
ment’s  notice.  Samples  cost  you 
nothing  but  can  be  made  to  pay 
you  manifold. 

It’s  worth  investigating! 

The  Flexideal  Co.,  Inc. 

Sol*  U.  S.  8c  C«ii*di*n  Dittributors 

15  WILLIAM  ST.  NEW  YORK 


TRADE  MARK 

HAXitYPE 

DRYMATS 


Seek  $225,000  Fund  to  Be  Spent  Over  Chicago  Tribune  with  1,986  Employed, 
3-Year  Period  EcHp*e»  New  York  Dailia* 


Plans  for  a  national  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  for  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  have  been 
drawn  up  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
advertising  committee  and  will  be  pre¬ 
sented  the  board  of  directors  next  month 
for  approval.  As  outlined,  the  campaign 
would  extend  over  three  years.  It  would 
start  with  a  fund  of  $225,000  to  be  raised 
by  Kansas  City  business  men  and  indus¬ 
tries. 

Thirty-two  cities  in  the  United  States 
are  now  conducting  similar  drives.  Of 
these  rities,  24  are  west  of  the  Missis¬ 
sippi. 

Denver,  Col.,  is  spending  $50,000  for 
advertising:  Omaha,  Neb.,  $25,000;  Salt 
Lake  City,  $55,000,  and  the  Northwest 
Pacific  cities  along  with  the  J.  J.  Hill 
railroads  have  raised  $1,250,000  to  pro¬ 
mote  by  advertising  the  trade  and  climatic 
advantages  of  the  Northwest. 

Jazz  Ad*  Not  Cu*tomer  Maker* 

Prof.  W.  C.  Murdon  of  the  extension 
department  of  the  State  University  of 
Iowa  addressing  the  Davenport  (la.)  Ad 
Club  recently  declared  that  “jazz  adver¬ 
tising— the  mctlwid  adopted  by  inerchants 
to  miKlernize  their  advertising  through 
use  of  comparative  prices  and  superla¬ 
tives — is  doing  more  to  make  the  public 
shopiK-rs  rather  than  customers,  than  any 
other  one  thing.”  He  said  that  their  ef¬ 
forts  to  create  an  atmposphere  of  jazz  in 
advertising  copy  had  led  the  public  to 
discount  about  70  per  cent  of  the  printed 
words. 


Basing  their  estimate  on  figpires  which 
recently  appeared  in  Editor  &  Publisher, 
the  Chicago  Tribune  claims  that  it  em¬ 
ploys  more  persons  than  any  of  the  New 
York  newspapers,  as  shown  in  the  table 
recently  published.  There  are  1,986  on  the 
Tribune  payroll,  not  including  such 
branches  as  the  paper  mills,  the  European 
edition,  the  new  coloroto  weekly,  etc. 
The  figures  are: 


Kiisiness  . . 
Mechanical 
Editorial  . 


The  New  York  Times  led  the  New 
York  group  of  newspapers  with  a  total 
staff  of  1,872. 

Planning  Pre*s  Mediterranean  Tour 

Delegates  to  the  Press  Congress  of  the 
World  at  Seville,  Spain,  in  1925,  may 
have  the  opportunity  to  take  part  in  a 
Mediterranean  tour  with  members  at¬ 
tending  the  International  Geographic  Con- 
gres.s  to  be  held  about  the  same  time  in 
Cairo,  Egypt,  according  to  arrangements 
iiiiw  being  discussed. 

Klan  Start*  Oklahoma  Paper 

Publication  of  a  state  paper  has  been 
started  by  the  Oklahoma  realm  of  the 
Ku  Khix  Klan  under  the  direction  of 
N.  C.  jewettt,  grand  dragon,  named  the 
Oklahoma  Fiery  Cross. 


Loa  Angalaa,  CaUf. 

Gakied  9,MT  Dally  Average  Clreiilallaa. 

Sworn  Ooreroment  Btatemmt,  Six  Ifooths 
■adlng  Kerch  81,  1828,  188,800  Dally.  flU 
Moath*  Badtng  8*pt.  80,  Ull.  148,Mi 
Dally.  Increaaa  la  Dally  AvMga  Olicela- 
tloa,  80,847. 

IT  OOTSBS  TKZ  nXLO  OOXPLZTXLT 
KXTBZ8EXTATTVZ8 : 

H.  W.  Keleaey,  M4  Tiaia*  Bldg.,  V*w  Terk. 
0.  Logan  Paimo  Oo.,  Ml  Tower  Bldg.,  8 
Bertk  Klehlgea  Avo.,  Ohioago. 

A.  7.  HerrU  SUL  TIO  Haant  Bldg.,  faa 
Fraaotaeo,  CaUf. 


MOST  NEWS 

The  largeot  momiog  daily  circulation 
in  Pitubnrgh 


MORNING  AND  SUNDAY 

Daily  Circulation  ....118,000 
Sunday  Circulation  ...175,000 

Maabw  A.  B.  C. 


In 

Vevr  Orleans 

it’s 

THE 

ITEM 
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rmsT  m  pvbuc  service 


llie  World  and  the  Eve¬ 
ning  World  have  a  eom- 
bioM  circulation  daily,  of 
650,000  for  $1.20  per  agate 
line  groia,  aubject  to  con¬ 
tract  diacounta.  They  carry 
more  high  claai  dry  gooda 
advertiaing;  are  read  by 
more  jobbera,  department 
and  chain  atore  buyera,  and 
by  more  retailera;  offer 
more  circulation  per  dollar 
and  a  more  ooncentratcd 
circulation;  a  reader  and  a 
dealer  influence  more  local¬ 
ized  than  any  other  morn¬ 
ing  and  evening  combination. 
Advirtisi  ia  Nrwsp«p*rt 
ky  tkt  Ynr 

z\)t  aaorio 

PuHtzar  BnHdhig,  New  York 
Mailer's  Bidding,  Ford  Baddbg, 

Chicago  Detroit 


THE  BOSTON 
AMERICAN 

has  the  l2U'ge8t  evening 
side  in  New  England. 

It  sells  for  3c  per  copy — 
its  competitors  sell  at  2c 
per  copy. 


PORTSMOITTH,  OHIO 

EVENING  TIMES 
MORNING  SUN 
SUNDAY  SUN-TIMES 

Tkay  cover  Soetli  Central  Ohio 
Completely. 

Foreign  ItaprosintBtiva 
ROBERT  E.  WARD.  INC. 

•  So.  Wabash  Avo.  M  PVtfa  Avo. 
CUeage  New  Ysrii 


FINING 

PRESS 

SYNDICATE 

1161  Arcade  Building,  St.  Louis 

Features  *  Editorials  *  Specials 
Unusual,  Illustrated  Features 
for  Every  Holiday 
Expansion  Plans  Now  in 
Preparation. 

Standard  in  Every  Respect. 


The  Deseret  News 

SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH 
One  store  sells  more  than 
$13,000,000  annually  —  a  good 
market  in  itself. 

Foreign  Repreaentativea 
CONE,  HimTtWf  A  WOODMAN 
New  York  Chicago  Detroit 

Kanias  Qty  St.  L^a  ABaata 
Pacific  Coast  Representatives 
CONGER  A  JOHNSTON 
Los  Angries  San  Frandseo 


!@athere 


]YTR.  TOASTMASTER  and  Believers 
in  the  Journalism  That  Should  Be : 

Shall  we  stand  in  silence  a  moment  in 
the  shadow  of  the  untenanted  tower  of 
the  New  York  World,  emptied  of  its 
sentinel  presence,  the  inspiring  Frank 
Irving  Cobb. 

When  I  gave  over  the  political  editor¬ 
ship  of  the  Detroit  Free  Press  in  1900  to 
“take  my  matches  and  have  my  own  little 
hell” — as  the  business  manager  be- 
nignantly  put  it  at  parting — they  called 
Cobb,  then  on  the  News,  to  the  succes¬ 
sion. 

His  daily  illumination  of  the  Hazen  S. 
Pingree  temper  and  the  Hazen  S.  Pin- 
gree  turbulence  in  the  “hizzonor”  and  the 
“hizzexcellency”  classics  had  revealed  the 
Cobb  versatility. 

The  picturesque  Pingree  epoch  had  for 
its  focal  point  the  eternal  traction 
sqiubble.  When  the  Free  Press  beckoned 
Cobb  was  under  assignment  to  stay  on 
the  City  Hall  beat  until  the  street  railway 
issue  was  settled.  That  would  just  about 
have  given  him  time  to  die. 

How  well  he  did  with  the  Free  Press 
leaders  was  illustrated  by  Theodore 
Roosevelt’s  high  appraisal  of  an  editorial 
he  penned  on  Scandinavian  literature ; 
and  by  the  blind  Joseph  Pulitzer,  listen¬ 
ing  for  weeks  to  the  reading  of  a  dozen 
different  editorial  pages  by  his  secre¬ 
taries,  saying :  “Send  for  that  man  on  the 
Detroit  Free  Press.” 

This  was  the  way  the  sea-going  pub¬ 
lisher  took  to  find  new  blood  for  the 
World’s  editorial  page  while  he  cruised 
up  and  down  the  .\tlantic  coast.  Cobh 
was  another  fulfillment  of  Napoleon’s 
dictum — “There’s  a  field  marshal’s  baton 
in  every  soldier’s  knapsack.” 

Cobb  was  given  a  free  hand  on  the 
editorial  page  of  the  World.  Not  even 
the  invalid  publisher’s  irascibility  w'as  to 
swerve  him  or  make  him  afraid.  Once 
he  got  a  summons  to  come  aboard  the 
yacht  to  face  the  owner’s  dissent  from 
something  he  or  one  of  his  associates 
had  written.  There  was  the  clashing  of 
two  strong  minds  that  was  not  mollified 
at  parting.  The  ne.xt  day  Cobb  got  this 
note  in  the  delicately-traced  Pulitzer 
penmanship : 

“My  dear  Mr.  Cobb :  I  bow  to  the 
superior  judgment  of  the  young  men  of 
the  World:  but  I’m  damned  sure  I  am 
right  just  the  .same.” 

There  was  a  time  when  Cobb  feared 
that  he  did  not  have  Mr.  Pulitzer’s  un¬ 
qualified  confidence,  and  he  announced  his 
intention  of  resigning.  Other  heads  of 
departments  dissuaded  him,  assuring  him 
he  was  mistaken.  Cobb  stuck. 

A  little  later  the  stricken  voyager  put 
out  to  sea  for  the  last  time.  .Among  his 
bequests  there  w'as  $50,000  for  the  con¬ 
scientious  editor  with  whom  he  had  an 
occasional  falling  out.  Cobb’s  associates 
w'ere  right  about  the  way  the  chief  felt 
toward  him  and  his  work. 

It  fell  to  me  as  president  of  the  Michi¬ 
gan  Press  Association  to  invite  Wood- 
row  Wilson  to  Detroit  early  in  1912.  I 
asked  Cobb,  an  admirer  of  the  then 
governor  of  New  Jersey,  to  come  with 
him.  Gov.  Chase  S.  Osborn  completed 
the  list  of  speakers  who  made  it  a  great 
night  for  the  Michigan  editors  in  the 
sun  parlor  of  the  old  Wayne  Hotel. 

It  was  the  beginning  of  the  Wilson 
candidacy,  stoutly  championed  through¬ 
out  by  Cobb.  When  the  President  ivent 
to  Versailles  he  insisted  that  the  editor 
with  his  well-stored  mind  should  go  along 
as  an  authority  on  certain  technical  an<l 
historical  questions. 

It  was  to  Cobb  that  Lloyd  George 
whispered  his  facetious  suggestion ;  “Bet¬ 
ter  get  Wilson  back  to  the  United  States 
or  it  will  become  a  republic  in  his  ab- 
-sence.” 

The  time  has  come  to  change  the 
guard  in  Tower.  May  whoever  walks 
post  there  on  the  parapets  of  publicity  be 


as  faithful  as  Frank  I.  Cobb  in  calling 
out  the  passing  hours,  and  the  “Halt! 
Who  goes  there  ?”  and  the  “All  is  well !” 
of  a  sleepless  press. — James  Schermer- 

HORN. 

V  V  * 

Last  summer  the  desk  men  on  a  middle 
western  afternoon  daily,  a  newspaper 
with  a  quarter  of  a  million  circulation, 
filled  out  a  ballot,  picking  the  five  best 
papers  in  America,  each  man  rating  the 
papers  according  to  his  idea  of  what 
makes  a  newspaper  worthy  of  first  place, 
and  so  on.  The  men  voting  were  all  vet¬ 
eran  newspaper  workers.  The  papers 
were  given  five  points  for  first  place,  four 
points  for  second  place,  three  points  for 
third  place,  two  points  for  fourth  place 
and  one  point  for  fifth  place. 

Here  was  the  result: 

First  place — New  York  Times. 

Second  place — New  York  Morning 
World. 

Third  place — Philadelphia  Public  Led¬ 
ger. 

Fourth  place — Kansas  City  Star. 

Fifth  place — Chicago  Tribune. 

Sixth  place — Portland  Oregonian. 

Other  papers  given  places  on  the  bal¬ 
lots  were:  Chicago  News,  Brooklyn 
Eagle,  New  York  Post,  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch.  Detroit  News,  Atlanta  Consti¬ 
tution,  Springfield  (Mass.)  Republican, 
I.x)uisville  Courier-Journal. 

The  New  York  Times  was  first  or  sec¬ 
ond  on  every  list.  The  entire  omission 
of  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  and  the 
Boston  Transcript  was  a  surprise.  The 
Ivouisville  Courier- Journal  received  only 
one  vote,  and  that  was  for  fifth  place. 
The  New  York  World  beat  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Public  Ledger  for  second  place 
by  a  small  margin  and  the  Kansas  City 
Star  was  close  behind.  There  was  a 
wide  gap  between  the  Kansas  City  Star 
and  the  Chicago  Tribune,  which  barely 
beat  the  Portland  Oregonian. 

None  of  the  men  filling  out  ballots 
were  allowed  to  discuss  the  merits  of  the 
various  newspapers  before  voting.  Each 
man  was  instructed  to  make  a  list  of  ten 
of  the  best  newspapers  in  America  and 
then  select  the  best  five  and  rate  them 
in  their  order  of  excellence  according  to 
his  own  standards. — The  Washington 
Newspaper. 

*  *  * 

“The  Country  Editor” 

Ry  James  Graham,  in  the  Beaver  Crossing 
(Neb.)  Times. 

While  others  sing  to  beat  the  band 
In  praise  of  warriors  bold. 

I  vcntly  take  mv  nen  in  hand 
For  men  of  different  mold; 

I  sing  of  those  hard  wrorking  gents 
W'ho  l.ahor  night  and  day, 

•And  all  they've  left  is  thirty  cents 
When  creditors  they  pay. 

I  raise  my  lid  to  all  the  boys 
Who  run  the  country  press, 

I  raise  my  voice  and  make  a  noise 
With  all  my  might  and  stress 
In  honor  of  the  rural  scribes 
Who  furnish  us  the  news 

Of  all  the  factions,  clans  and  tribes 
With  wide  divergent  views. 

They  hand  bouquets  of  fragrance  rich 
To  all  the  newlyweds. 

Within  the  hall  of  fame,  a  niche 
They  give  the  thoroughbreds. 

Unto  the  high  school  graduates 
They  give  advice  and  praise. 

And  of  the  smiling  candidates 
They  sing  in  roundelays. 

.•\nd  when  there  comes  to  anyone 
The  summons  to  cash  in. 

They  tell  of  all  the  good  he’s  done 
And  cover  up  the  sin; 

•And  of  the  erring  one  who  fails 
In  life’s  exacting  school 
They  show  that  criticism  pales 
Beside  the  golden  rule. 

The  Patron  Saint  is  good  Saint  Paul, 
Their  motto's  from  his  pen. 

As  vou  will  readily  recall; 

“Be  all  things  to  all  men.” 

Their  path  is  not  strewn  with  roses 
The  world  knows  not  their  worth, 
.\mid  the  crowd  they  stand  alone 
As  best  upon  the  earth. 


A  Special  Opporlnnlty 
To  Bay  a  Stereotype  Press 

Doe  to  the  coniolidatioa  of  The 
Evening  Standard  and  The  Daily  Star 
at  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.,  the  under¬ 
signed,  the  owners  at  the  Standard- 
Star  have  for  wle, 

A  S-PAGE  HOE  PRESS 

Which  is  surplus  equipment  and  will 
be  disposed  of  as  soon  as  possible.  tW 
is  a  X-pan  Hoe  Rotary  Press,  a  tn- 
perior  machine  in  many  wrayt  and  cap¬ 
able  of  turning  out  a  fine  product  It 
is  in  running  operatioa  daily  and  may 
be  inspected  by  prospectiTe  purchasers 
at  any  time. 

It  hat  a  capacity  of  4,  6,  8,  10,  U, 
16  and  X  pages  of  8  coinmns,  12  ema 
It  will  print  X.OOO  per  hour  of  4,  6,  8, 
or  10  pages  inset,  or  10,000  per  hour 
of  12,  16  or  X  pages  collect  With  the 
press  ia  also  a  itereotype  equipment 

The  equipment  will  be  offer^  at  an 
adranlageous  price  to  the  purchaser. 
For  further  particulars  call  or  address 

WESTCHESTER  NEWSPAPERS,  loc. 

T.  Harold  Forhea  New  RochaUa 


ON-TIME  P  R  O  - 
DUCTION  at  low 
cost  is  the  essential 
requirement  in  news- 
paper  manufacture. 
The  research  already 
done  by  this  organiza¬ 
tion  will  contribute  to  i 
the  betterment  of  this  I 
quality  in  your  new 
plant. 

S.  P.  WESTON 

Neu'spaper  Buildings 
Mccnanical  Layouts  \ 

Production,  Operation  j 

120  West  42n<l  St.  New  York 


is  New  Hayen's 
Dominant  Paper 

Circulation  over  37,000  Average 
Bought  every  night  by  More  New 
Haven  people  than  buy  any  other 
TWO  New  Haven  paperi  COMBINED. 

Nrui  Hauen  Sfgistrr 

Tk0  Julius  Mathews  Special  Agency 
Boston  New  York  —  Detroil— ^Chicago 


“The  African  World” 

AND 

“Cape-to-Cairo  Express” 


Published  every  Saturday  ia 
London. 


Quality  Circulation 

is  circulation  that  re-, 
spends  to  advertising. 

Get  it  in  the 

NEW  YORK 
EVENING  JOURNAL 


■WHAT' 


i«  th*  sure  route  to  increased 
advertising  revenue,  greater 
prosperity  and  more  prestige 
for  1924  ? 

A  Great  Circulation  Cain 
Before  the  Clote  of  1923. 

8,340  NEW,  paid-in-advance 
subscribers  added  to  The 
Nashville  Banner’s  circula¬ 
tion — and  only  two  of  the 
four  periods  of  the  campaign 
ended.  One  more  proof  of 
Hollister  supremacy  1 


WOLUSTER^  ORClllATlOM 
ORGANIZMICN 

300  MCRHfTT  BLM,  LOSAHMLn.^- 


Inmiediato  Data*  AvaUabla 
Wire  or  write  care  at  NaeliviUe  Banner 


IN  NEW  ORLEANS  NOW 


IT’S  THE  STATES 


Largeit  aftemooo  city  ciroalatioa. 
Largest  afternoon  circulatian  in  Naw 
Orleans  trading  territory. 

Totai  daily  over  tZ,IW 
Total  Stmdiay  ovar  T7AM 
IHB  adverdiiag  gain,  lASpdK  agate 


Greatest  record  in  tha  Sooth. 

Get  complete  iniormatioo  oo  New 
Orleans  situation  before  deciding  on 
advertising  campaign. 

Rsprssesited  by 

JOHN  M.  BRANHAM  CO. 

Chicago,  Atlanta,  St.  LoidA 
City,  Siu  Francteoa 
and 

S.  C  BECKWITH 

SPECIAL  AGENCY 

NEW  YORK  CITY 


KANSAS  IS  A  RICH.  RESPONSIVE 
nELD-TOPEKA,  ITS  CAPITAL 

A  GOOD  miY  OUT"  cmr 

They  are  best  covered  by  die 


Copelia 
Batlp  Capital 


Only 


TOPEKA.  KANSAS 

Daily  wttfa  a 
Clrnilathte 


Dominates  its  fidd  in  dienlation,  all 
classes  of  advertising,  news,  prestige 
and  reader  conBdenoe. 

Supplies  market  data— does  tnrvoy 
work— gives  real  co-operation. 


PUBLISHER 

MEMBER  A.  B.  O-A.  N.  P.  A. 


Its  adoption 

is  INEVITABLE  ! 


The  directly  imprinted  address — 
most  pttblishers  realise  that  its  uni¬ 
versal  adoption  is  but  a  matter  of 
lime. 


More  publishers  would  use  it  now 
if  they  realised  that  it,  in  connec¬ 
tion  zvith  The  Multi-Mailer  Sys- 


jSpeedwjnafic 


Campsni/ 


THE  MULTI -MAILER  SYSTEM 

sir-sas  WASMINOTOM  BI.VU 

CHICAGO 
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pOLLAR  PULLEKs 


Advertiting  and  circulation  managerj  art  always  on  the  lookout  for  new 
ideas  that  mil  increase  advertising  receipts  and  utia  neve  circulation.  Your 
idea  for  increasing  advertising  or  circulation  may  not  appeal  to  your  manager, 
but  it  may  be  just  the  thing  that  soma  other  manager  wants.  Editos  k  Pus- 
LisBta  ttd/  pay  $1  for  each  idea  printed  under  this  head.  Tha  fact  that 
the  idea  is  now  being  used  ia  your  city  does  not  bar  it  from  the  department. 
Address  your  communication  to  the  Dollas  Pulleb  Eoiroa.  lYhen  they 
appear  dtp  them  and  mail  them  ia  and  receive  Oayment.  Unavailable  ideas 
will  not  be  returned. 


A  STUNT  which  the  Sentinel  at  Cot- 
tage  Grove,  Ore.,  has  used  to 
pull  many  dollars  in  advertising  is 
to  watch  advertising  in  its  exchanges 
and  in  its  mat  service  for  copy 
that  seems  to  fit  some  local  con¬ 
cern.  The  copy  is  mailed  to  the 
prospect,  being  pasted  to  a  sheet  bearing 
the  following  words :  “We  often  receive 


The  Grand  Rapids  Press  is  running  a 
feature  on  its  auotmobile  page  that  is 
a  relief  from  the  usual  run  of  auto  page 
“filler.”  Each  Sunday  is  reproduced  a 
three  column  photo  of  one  of  the  beauty 
spots  in  the  county  asking  that  it  be 
identified  by  readers.  To  the  person 
sending  in  the  best  description,  the  cor¬ 
rect  identification  and  best  motor  route 


tern,  would  cost  them  less  than  the 
ordinary  address  label.  Let  us 
send  you  descriptive  literature. 


advertising  ideas  that  may  prove  of  some  to  the  spot  is  awarded  $5.  The  feature 
use  to  our  patrons.  We  are  pleased  to  Put*  a  bit  of  life  in  a  department  that 
pass  them  along,  without  any  obligation  too  often  is  dead  press  agent  stuff. — Rob- 
on  their  part  and  without  any  offense  ert  L.  Beard,  News-Sentinel,  Fort  Wayne, 
being  taken  if  they  are  not  used.  Here’s  Ind. 


one  that  may  possibly  interest  you — 
Elbert  Bede,  Cottage  Grove,  Ore. 


One  newspaper  equips  its  subscription 
solicitors  with  a  subscription  blank  which 
in  itself  meets  some  excuses  for  not  sub¬ 
scribing.  Attached  to  the  subscription 
order  are  three  forms — one  a  receipt  for 
cash  payment,  another  a  check  in  which 
any  bank  name  may  be  filled,  and  third, 
a  promissory  note  so  that  the  solicitor 
may  secure  payment  in  the  manner  most 
convenient  to  the  prospect. — Bert  A.  Tee¬ 
ters,  Lock  Box  295,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


POSTER  AD  AGENCY  LAUNCHED 


Robert  Frothingham,  Inc.,  Will  Handle 
Outdoor  Account* 


The  Minneapolis  Journal  has  just  com¬ 
pleted  an  untisually  comprehensive  auto¬ 
motive  survey  of  their  territory  and  em¬ 
bodied  the  results  in  a  series  of  maps. 
One  is  a  land  and  income  report  of  Min¬ 
neapolis,  showing  the  areas  of  the  city 
where  people  are  earning  incomes  of  va¬ 
rious  sizes.  This  is  intended  as  a  map 
of  buying  power.  Another  map  is  a  real 
and  personal  property  map,  showing  the 
distribution  of  wealth  as  an  index  to  au¬ 
tomobile  credits.  Besides  this  the  paper 
has  issued  twenty-three  maps  showing  the 
locations  of  the  owners  of  twenty-three 
of  the  most  popular  cars.  The  journal 
is  now  running  full  page  ads  in  Detroit 
papers  offering  to  send  this  series  of  maps 


Robert  Frothingham,  Inc.,  Poster  Ad¬ 
vertising,  with  headquarters  in  New 
York  and  a  branch  office  in  Detroit,  was 
launched  recently.  The  new  concern  has 
secured  the  outdoor  appropriation  of  the 
Ford  Motors  Company,  which  covers 
6,000  towns  and  cities  throughout  the 
country,  and  figures  approximately  $1,- 
500,000. 

Mr.  Frothingham,  president  of  the 
company,  gained  national  reputation  15 
>’ears  ago  as  advertising  manager, 
Kverj'body’s  Magazine.  Before  enter¬ 
ing  the  advertising  field  he  was  a 
newspaper  man,  serving  on  the  New 
York  Sun,  Mail  and  Express,  and  Brook¬ 
lyn  Eagle.  For  several  years  he  has 
been  vice-president  of  the  Outdoor  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agency  of  America. 

Lewis  G.  Vogel,  until  recently  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  Motor  Life,  is  secre¬ 
tary  and  treasurer  of  the  new  company. 

Other  clients  of  Robert  Frothingham, 
Inc.,  include;  The  Moto- Meter  Company, 
Cluett-Peabody  Company,  Union  Car- 


to  automotive  executives  who  will  ask 
for  it  on  their  business  stationery.  The  bide  and  Carbon  Corporation,  Hemin 
probable  result  of  all  this  will,  of  course,  way  Silks,  and  Boyce  &  Veeder  Corpora 
be  an  enormous  increase  in  automobile  tion. 

advertising  for  the  Journal.  Any  other  - 

newspaper  which  could  handle  such  a 
proposition  could  very  profitably  make  a 
similar  survey  of  their  own  territory,  with 
most  gratifying  results  in  the  way  of  in¬ 
creased  advertising  revenue. — Cyril  E. 

Lamb,  309  Ballard  St.,  Ypsilanti,  Mich. 


JOURNALISM  NO  EASY  ROAD 


Dennis,  of  Chicago  News,  Says  Servica 
Is  Chief  Reward 


“Newspaper  work  does  not  offer  easy 


I  have  before  me  an  old  copy  of  the  opportunity  for  material  gain  unless  to 
Fort  Wayne  Journal  Gazette  of  Novem-  the  unscrupulous,”  Charles  H.  Dennis  of 


ber  7,  IS^l,  carrying  the  individual  ads 
of  eleven  local  insurance  agents.  The  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  page  is  devoted  to  a  strong 
article  on  “Duty,”  as  applied  to  life  in¬ 
surance.  There  are  other  insurance  items 
of  news  and  educational  value,  as  well  as 


the  Chicago  I>aily  News  declared  in  an 
address  before  the  Association  of  State 
Universities  and  Allied  Institutes  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  recently. 

The  chief  reward  for  newspaper  work, 
Dennis  said,  is  the  exceptional  oppor- 


a  cartoon  wherein  St.  Peter  is  asking  a  tunity  for  constructive,  interpretive  serv- 
new  arrival  what  insurance  protection  he  ice  to  the  public. 


had  given  his  dependents.  Work  out 
something  along  this  line  and  sound  out 
yotir  local  insurance  men. — George  C. 
Marcley,  Republican-Journal,  Ogdens- 
burg,  N.  Y. 


“We  are  menaced  by  a  pseudo-govern¬ 
ment,  swathed  in  bed  sheets,  that  knows 
no  law — by  mass  misunderstanding  of  the 
essential  characteristics  of  a  freeman,” 
he  said. 

“Such  conditions  mean  that  the  press 
must  look  to  the  universities  for  young 


One  newspaper  found  it  profitable  to 
effect  an  arrangement  with  local  depart-  men  with  enlightened  idealism,  with  de 
ment  stores  to  accept  classified  advertis-  votion  to  right,  to  liberalism  and  to  de- 


ing  on  the  usual  percentage  basis.  After 
one  month’s  operation,  the  returns  from 
these  stores  was  greater  than  branches  in 
the  residence  districts. — Bert  A.  Teeters, 
Lock  Box  295,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


Prepare  an  “office  furnishing”  page  that 
covers  all  od  the  various  details,  empha¬ 
sizing  the  fact  that  there  is  a  definite  re¬ 
lation  between  a  well  furnished  office  and 
efficiency  of  workers.  This  season  is  the 
best  in  the  year  for  an  effort  of  this  kind 
and  if  the  lay-out  is  attractive  there 
should  be  no  extended  problem  for  the 
solicitor. — John  Lewis  Shissler,  Cleveland 
Times. 


mocracy.  The  press  should  look  to  the 
universities  not  simply  for  brilliant  writ¬ 
ers — these  gifts  are  important,  to  be  sure 
— but  for  the  force  and  fervor  that  char¬ 
acterize  those  conscious  of  having  a 
mission  worth  while.” 


KUn  Slayer  Gets  Life 
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5,523,798 


LINE  GAIN 


for  first  9  months  of  1923 — 


The  largest  gain  of  any 
newspaper  in  the  world — 


DETROIT  TIMES 


over  200,000 

Daily  and  Sunday 


OVER 

64,000 


LARGEST  EVENING 
CIRCULA’nON  IN  IOWA 


The 

DesMoines 

Capital 


The 

Syracuse  Herald 


SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


Is  first  in  Syracuse  leading 
the  second  paper  by  2,158,- 
316  lines  for  total  advertising 
for  1922. 

First  in  total ;  local ;  national 
lineages. 


Special  Representatives 

PRUDDEN,  KING  &  PRUDDEN,  Ik. 


2M  Fifth  Ave. 
N.  Y.  atjr 


Steger  Bldg. 
CUcago,  IlL 


Globe  Bldg. 
Bostoo,  Mass. 


MILW  Al  Kli; 


is  the  ideal  try-out  uiarkeL 
Repretentative  in  tiga  —  aet 
too  large  nor  toe  small.  Ural 
city  in  diversified  indnstrlea. 
Located  in  world’s  rieheel 
dairying  section.  Covered  at 
one  cost  by  the  sola  um  of — 


Philip  E.  Fox,  former  publicity  agent, 
Ku  Klux  Klan,  was  found  guilty  of  mur¬ 
der  in  slaying  William  S.  Coburn,  Klan 
attorney,  Nov.  5,  and  received  a  sentence 
of  life  imprisonment.  Trial  ended  in  At¬ 
lanta,  Ga.,  Dec.  21. 


J’Th*  MilwAukee 

OUKNAL 

FIRST- hyMetH 


1 


r 
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MOWRER  HEADS  PARIS 
PRESS  GROUP 


Chicago  Newt  Man  Wint  Anglo-Ameri¬ 
can  Attociation  Presidency  in  Spir¬ 
ited  Election — British  Alignment 
Draws  Criticism 

By  G.  Lancelaan 
I'tiiii  Editor,  Editob  &  Publishkk 

I’Akis,  Dec.  15. — Annual  general  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Anglo-.\merican  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation  Wednesday,  Dec.  12,  brought  out 
one  of  the  largest 
attendances  on 
record,  the  attrac¬ 
tion  being  a  par¬ 
ticularly  close  and 
e.xciting  election 
for  president  and 
officers.  Paul 
Scott  Mowrer,  of 
the  Chicago  Daily 
News,  was  elect¬ 
ed  president,  with 
M.  H.  Donohoe, 
London  Daily 
Chronicle,  and 
VVilbur  S.  For- 
Paul  S.  Mowser  rest.  New  York 
Tribune,  as  vice- 
presidents.  Sisley  Huddleston,  London 
Times,  last  year’s  president,  was  elected 
secretary.  This  post  has  been  held  for 
a  number  of  years  by  Elliott  F.  Shepard, 
but  probable  long  absences  from  Paris  in 
the  coming  year  compelled  him  to  ask  to 
be  relieved  of  the  secretaryship,  a  post 
which  he  has  filled  with  distinction  and 
to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  all  corre¬ 
spondents.  The  treasurer  is  again  M. 
d’.\rcy  Morell,  of  the  Daily  Telegraph, 
I-ondon. 

The  voting  for  president  was  keen,  but 
Mowrer  beat  the  rival  candidate,  Henry 
Wales,  of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  by  41 
votesto  25,  the  British  correspondents  de¬ 
ciding  the  issue  by  voting  solidly  for 
Mowrer.  The  British  vote  led  to  a  great 
deal  of  criticism  after  the  election  a^  to 
some  talk  of  amendments  of  the  constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  association  which  should  pre¬ 
vent  a  contingent  from  one  country  being 
able_  to  overbalance  a  majority  when  a 
president  was  to  be  chosen  from  among 
members  of  the  other  country.  The  rule 
of  the  association  is  that  there  shall  be 
alternately  each  year  an  American  and 
a  British  president. 

When  it  came  to  the  election  of  8  mem¬ 
bers,  4  from  each  country,  to  serve  on 
the  committee,  the  meeting  was  hampered 
by  many  of  the  evils  which  correspon¬ 
dents  have  severely  criticised  in  govern¬ 
ment  bodies.  So  little  headway  was  made 
that  the  election  of  the  committee  had  to 
be  adjourned.  An  amendment  to  the  rules 
was  adopted  providing  that  where  there 
was  not  a  clear  majority  there  should  be 
re-balloting  to  choose  brtween  the  candi¬ 
dates  having  secured  the  highest  number 
of  votes.  Of  the  American  members  of 
the  committee  only  one  could  be  chosen, 
I,aurence  Hills,  of  the  New  York  Her¬ 
ald.  Three  British  correspondents  out 
of  4  were  chosen.  The  vacancies  will 
l>e  filled  at  an  early  meeting. 


The  value  of  competition  will  be  shown 
by  W.  S.  .\shby,  advertising  manager  of 
the  Western  Clock  Company,  his  subject 
being  “Setting  the  Pace  for  Competitors.” 

Curtis  M.  Johnson,  of  Rush  City, 
Minn.,  will  explain  his  advertising  and 
merchandising  methods. 

Other  spe^ers  will  be: 

Martin  L.  Pierce,  of  the  Hoover  Com¬ 
pany;  W.  W.  Wachtel,  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  Loose-Wiles  Biscuit  Company ; 
Charles  C.  Parlin,  director  of  the  re- 
.search  division,  Curtis  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany;  K.  K.  Bell,  vice-president  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager.  Calumet  Baking  Powder 
Company;  Dr.  A.  Holmes,  professor  of 
psycholog>-,  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 


DAILIES  BAN  MISLEADING  ADS 


Hays  Leaves  New  York  Times 

John  R.  Hays,  for  the  past  10  years 
superintendent  of  the  New  York  Times 
pressroom,  has  taken  over  the  eastern 
offices  of  the  Hi-Speed  Roller  Company. 
F.  Van  Tassel,  assistant,  succeeds  Mr. 
Hays.  Mr.  Hays  prior  to  his  Times 
connection  was  for  many  years  superin¬ 
tendent  of  tile  New  York  Herald  press- 


Better  Business  Bureau  Reports  Cause 
Prohibitory  Action 

Newspapers  in  two  cities  last  week  re¬ 
fused  to  sell  advertising  space  to  stores 
at  the  suggestion  of  Better  Business  bu¬ 
reaus. 

In  Buffalo,  N.  V.,  two  women’s  ap¬ 
parel  and  fur  stores  were  reported  Dec. 
22,  as  unable  to  buy  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  s{)ace  until  they  guarantee  to  elimi¬ 
nate  alleged  misleading  copy  and  exag¬ 
gerated  price  claims. 

One  of  the  shops  had  featured  the 
phrase  “Direct  from  Canadian  Fur  Trap¬ 
pers  to  You.”  Advertising  managers  of 
Buffalo  newspapers  refused  additional 
copy  of  this  advertiser  until  its  future 
advertising  policy  conformed  to  the  truth. 

The  four  daily  newspapers  of  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  were  commended  by  the  Bet¬ 
ter  Business  Bureau  of  St.  Louis  on  the 
same  date  for  refusing  to  accept  adver¬ 
tising  exploiting  dollar  box  sales. 

Some  jewelers,  it  was  explained,  of¬ 
fered  boxes  represented  to  contain  jew¬ 
elry  worth  from  $1  to  $25  for  $1. 

During  the  last  month  the  Washington 


Better  Business  Bureau  made  a  total  | 
108  investigations.  More  than  50 
cent  of  merchandise  advertising  classifi 
as  misleading  was  placed  in  this  categol 
because  of  the  inaccurate  use  of  comparl 
tive  prices. 


Claisified  Ad*  Fill  12^  Paget 

Rockford  (111.)  Register-Gazette 
twelve  and  one-half  pages  of  cla.ssid 
advertising  in  the  Tuesday,  Dec.  11,  issuJ 
believed  to  be  a  record  volume  of  classl 
tied  lineage  in  one  edition  of  any  newJ 
paper  in  a  city  of  similar  size.  The  Imll 
of  this  classified  section  was  made  up  ol 
“Christmas  Gift  Suggestion”  ads  I'naJ 
the  local  merchants.  C.  E.  Phillips  ha| 
charge  of  the  classified  department. 


Ohio  Counties  Attack  Billboards 

Campaign  for  the  removal  of  billboard! 
in  Springfield  and  Clark  County,  0.,  i 
receiving  the  support  of  a  number  o 
civil  organizations.  The  campaign  \ra 
inaugurated  after  a  number  of  series 
grade  crossing  accidents  resulted  frcti 
failure  of  motorists  to  see  appiuachini 
trains  or  traction  cars  because  of  bi" 
board  obstructions.  ^ 


SUPPLIES  and  EQUIPMENT 

For  Newspaper  Making  _ 


Pi'lnf*  Outfitters 

Printing  Plants  and  business  bought  and 
sold.  American  Typefounders’  products,  print¬ 
ers’  and  bookbinders'  machinery  of  every  de¬ 
scription.  Conner,  Fendler  &  Co.,  96  Beekman 
St..  New  York  City. 


7TH  DISTRICT  MEN  TO  MEET 


Newspaper  Presses 
Ready  for  You 

Goss  and  Scott  24  Page  Presses. 

Goss,  Hoe  and  Scott  Quadruple 
Presses. 

Hoe  and  Scott  Sextuple  Ma¬ 
chines. 

Scott  Octuple  Machines. 

Walter  Scott  &  Co. 

Plainfield,  New  Jersey 
CHICAGO  NEW  YORK 

1441  Monadnock  Block  457  Broadway 


Fcm*  Sale. 

One  mo<lel  8  Linotype  machine,  3  magazines, 
4  molds  (2  U.  A.,  1  recess,  1  head  letter)  110 
volts  jenney  D.  C.  mot<»r,  gas  iM>t.  In  splen¬ 
did  working  condition.  Price  $2,500.01)  f.  o.  b. 
skids  plant,  Norristown  Times  Herald,  Norris¬ 
town,  Pa.  One  xmxlel  8  linotype  machine, 
3  magazines,  3  molds  (1  I*.  A.,  1  recess,  1 
head  letter)  110  volts,  Jenney  1).  C.  motor. 
Price  $2,300.00.  One  model  20  linotype  machine, 
3  head  letter  molds,  7  split  magazines,  110  volts 
Cline  D.  C.  motor.  Price  $2,300.00.  Will  make 
a  reduction  of  10%  to  any  one  purchasing  all 
three  of  these  machines.  Address  Business 
Manager,  Times  Herald,  Norristown,  Pa. 


For  S&le 

G<jss  Comet  press,  seven  years  old;  good  ; 
and  terms.  Daily  Reporter.  Dover,  Ohio. 


Newspaper  Web  Presses 

No.  450— Hoe  Right  Angle  Quad,  32  pp. 

No.  396— Goss  Straight  Line  Quad,  32  pp. 
No.  43J— &ott  24  pp.  three  deck  press. 

No.  454— Hoe  20  pp.  single  roll  press. 

No.  427— Goss  half*tone  color  press,  for  coir 
sections,  etc. 

No.  438 — Cottrell  8  pp.  “U”  Web  Press 
No.  241— Cox  Duplex  flat  bed  press  (In  Onai 
No.  468— Goss  “Comet”  flat  bed  web  press 
No.  457 — Campbell  Multicolor  flat  bed,  8  pp. 
For  details,  address  Baker  Sales  Company, 
Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


N.Y.  DAILY  NEWS 

HALF-TONES 
Bm*t  in  thm  World 
Madm  hy 

POWERS 

NEW  PROCESS 


Qina^WestliighouM  Doid>lo-Motor  DHva 
with  full  autookRtlc  push  button  control. 

USED  BY  THE 

GRAND  RAPIDS  PRESS 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

We  refer  you  to  them  for  their 
opinion. 


MAIN  OmCE 
Fisher  Bulldinf 
343  8.  Detrbom  St 
CHICAGO 


EASTERN  OmCE 
Marbrldge  BuUdin, 
BitMdvay  at  34Ui  St. 
NEW  YORK 


REBUaX  LINOTYPES 
AND  INTERTYPES 
FOR  SALE 

Write  US  for  information 
and  prices  on  Rebuilt  Lino¬ 
types  and  Intertypes.  These 
are  machines  traded  in  on 
new  and  more  versatile 
Linographs  and  are  sold 
with  our  guarantee.  Be  sure 
to  state  model  wanted  when 
writing. 

THE  lINCGRAPH  COMPANY 

MI  EHFOKT,  IOWA  0.  A  A 


A.  A.  C.  W.  Group  to  Gather  in  Kanaaa 
City,  February  5,  6,  7 

Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Dec.  27. — Third 
annual  conference  of  the  advertising  clubs 
of  the  7th  District.  A.  A.  C.  of  W.,  to 
which  all  persons  interested  in  advertis¬ 
ing  are  invited,  w'ill  be  held  in  Kansas 
City  Feb.  5,  6  and  7,  1924.  Many  news- 
jiapermen  are  expected.  Merchants  may 
also  attend. 

The  slogan  for  the  convention  is  “Tell 
More.  Sell  More,  1924.”  The  convention 
will  be  entirely  a  Southwestern  gather¬ 
ing,  and  will  reflect  the  common  inter¬ 
ests  in  business  and  publicity,  of  the  five 
states  of  the  7th  District :  Arkansas, 
Louisiana,  Missouri,  Oklahoma  and  Kan¬ 
sas. 

h  conference  on  commtmity  co-opera¬ 
tion,  with  discussion  of  the  Neosho  Plan, 
and  an  address  by  Charles  F.  Hatfield, 
head  of  the  community  advertising  de¬ 
partment  of  the  A.  A.  C.  of  W.,  will  be 
part  of  the  program. 


R.  HOE  &  CO. 


For  Ob*  HunAwd  Yaan  tha  I  aai>n 
Daalgnara  and  MaBnCactnrara  of  Naara- 
papar  PFaaaaa  and  PtfiiliBg  Marhlnary 
of  An  Kfada 

Quality  First — 
Progress  Always 

Wa  alaraya  carry  a  full  lina  of  preaa 
and  Stareo-mom  luppliea,  including 
blanketi  of  all  kinds,  knivea,  mbberi, 
cheek  wood^  matrix  paper,  imported 
and  domestic  tiasue,  bmahea,  chem¬ 
icals,  caonters,  paper  roll  tmcica,  ate., 
all  at  the  Unrest  prices  coniiitent  with 
Hoa  high  qaality. 

804-820  GRAND  STREET 
NEW  YORK  aiT 

No.  7  Water  Siraal  Tilbmia  Bidlding 
CMcaga,  inhuds 


Axel  Holmstrom’s 
Etching  Device 

-MODE  1924- 

The  climax  of  Perfection 
and  Durability. 


AXEL  HOLMSTROM 

ETCHING  MACHINE  CO. 

328  Chestnut  Street 
PHILADELPHIA  PA. 


SERVICE 

Repair  Parts  for  every  Goss 
Press  or  Stereotype  machine  are 
carried  in  seri^y  numbered 
stock  bins  at  our  Chicago  Plant. 

Orders  are  shipped  immediately 
— including  those  received  by  the 
"man  on  watch”  nights,  Sundays 
and  holidays. 

This  service  has  no  parallel  in  the 
industry.  How  vital  it  is,  our  cus¬ 
tomers  keenly  appreciate. 


cheGOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  CO 

1535  S.PduUTAei  Sl‘.  Chtcd^t’ 


Editor  &  Publisher  for  December  29,  1923 


'/  45 


[  billboard 


Introduction  to  Employer  and  Employee 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


o_  A  WORD  hr  •drjtinuiiu  xmiimr  tUa  - - T - - - 

^  claMificatiOB.  with  ordar.  For  Experienced  Buafaieca  Exacudva 

thoaa  imeuiptoyed  ana  Inaaillrai  (adr.  not  to  desires  connection  nith  ^stem  newspaper  or 


HELP  WANTED 

A  WORD  for  adrartiaaBiaBta  nndar  lida 
daaailicatiaci.  Cadi  with  order. 


ouaed  SS  words)  FREE.  allied  interests.  Trained  in  all  departmenU  o{  Orculation  Manaaer. 

- newspaper  publishing,  provincial  and  medo-  SaUry  and  attractive  bonus  propositioa  to  a 

Advert!^  Manager  or  AaaUtant-KaM.  politon.  Blxcellent  refemra^  Amiable  m-  circulation  builder  who  can  produce;  hard 

University  graduate,  with  ^8  years*  _  intensive  mediately.  Address  C-854,  Editor  &  Publisher,  work  and  persistent  plugging  against  stiff 

advertising  experience,  seeks  immediate  con-  ~  ~  ^  competition;  do  not  want  an  "efficiency  ex- 

nection.  Locate  anywhere.  Formerly  adver-  Executive.  pert’’  but  a  man  who  builds  newspaper  drcn- 

tising  manager  of  Southern  daily;  service-  toung  married  man  of  sterling  character  and  Jation.  State  where  you  have  produced  re- 

promotional  manager  N.  Y.  newspaper.  Abil-  reputatiOT,  experienced  as  night  editor,  man-  Middle  west  newspaper  15,000.  Ad- 

ity  copy-writing,  layouts,  production,  sales  aging  editor,  city  editor,  telegraph  editor  and  j^ess  C-905,  cate  Editor  &  Ablisher. 

nromotion.  personal  soliciting,  supervising  sjKjrting  editor  desires  permanent  connection 

salesmen.  Wire  or  write,  L,  Chanin,  35  Ocean  in  executive  capacity  on  evening  daily  in  city 


newspaper  publishing,  provincial  and  metro¬ 
politan.  Excellent  references.  Available  im- 


Salary  and  attractive  bonus  proposition  to  a 
circulation  builder  who  can  produce;  hard 


Place.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Business  Executive,  Address  C-909,  Editoi 

38,  now  employed;  seven  years’  experience  on  - 

morning  and  evening  paper  of  circulation  of  Newsroom  Executive. 


from  35  to  100  thousand.  Now  on  editorial  Good  Opportunity  tar 
staff  of  large  eastern  paper.  Best  references.  Forceful  Copy  Writer. 
Address  C-909,  Editor  &  Publisher.  New  Ehgland  newspaf 


New  Ehgland  newspaper  which  leads  its  field 
in  circulation  and  advertising  intends  promote 
intensive  campaign  to  develop  maximum  vol- 


13,00^  Can  handle  any  branch  of  business  Competent  news  man  will  take  any  writing  ume  local  and  national  display  and  classified, 

office  detaiL  Married.  Can  furnish  best  of  or  desk  position  paying  $60  weekly  or  better  Both  direct  mail  and  newspaper  advertising 

references.  Wants  similar  position  in  Cali-  where  there  is  chance  for  investment  even-  will  be  used.  We  want  man  who  can  write 
fomia.  C-885,  Editor  &  Publisher.  tually.  Any  state,  any  desk.  I  won’t  fall  interesting,  convincing  copy  and  sales  letters 

- - -  down.  Resume  of  experience  on  request,  with  punch.  Must  have  “pep”  and  enthusiasm. 

Business  Manager.  Hugh  .\mick,  Bartlesville,  Oklahoma.  Fine  opportunity  if  yon  can  qualify.  State 


Business  Manager. 

I  was  one  of  the  original  promoters  and  as 
sisted  in  the  building  of  one  of  the  most  sue 


I  (In  (^nadi 
;b  press  8  R 
bed,  8  pp. 
Company,  S' 


Newspaperman, 


cessful  newspapers  during  the  last  decade,  exceptionally  qualified  seeks  permanent  connec- 
.\fter  two  years  of  ranching  I  am  ready  to  tion  with  national  advertising  agen^.  Ad- 
re  enter  newspaper  work.  Will  consider  the  dress  Box  C-820,  care  Editor  4  Publisher. 

management,  and  future  purchase  of  an  inter-  - 

est  Address  Pox  C-905,  Elditor  &  Publisher.  Reporter, 


Fine  opportunity  if  yon  can  qualify.  State 
age,  experience,  references,  sala^  and  all 
details  in  first  letter.  All  ap^ications  held  in 
strict  confidence.  Address  Box  C-906,  care 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 

Salesman 

wanted  to  sell  Dry  Mats  as  a  side  line.  Liberal 
commission.  C-7^.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


- n: - n ^  anything  from  commission.  C-794.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

dixulatkai  Manager  (I.C,MJk.)  district  work  to  foreign  correspondence,  most  _ 

12  yeara’  expenence,  morning  or  evening  break  back  into  game.  24  years  old,  healthy,  ^ 

newspaper.  Four  years  in  present  position,  single,  Christian,  college  education.  C-tOS, 

35  years  of  age.  6-884,  care  Editor  ft  Pub-  Editor  ft  Publisher. _  ST  sTth^  CaW^~  n 

'*  ' _  Reporter  or  Desk  Man,  newspaper.  {>x>d  working  conditions,  wages 

Orculation  Manager.  30,  married,  seven  years’  experience  in  edi-  5"*^  h^rh  class  man.  Ad- 

Mr.  Publisher,  I  solicit  your  request  for  my  torial  and  news  departments.  Now  employed  dress  C-5*»,  care  Editor  ft  Publisher, 

application  and  references,  age  35,  experienced;  huf  desires  change  around  New  Year.  Mid-  ■ 

prefer  circulation  from  5,000  to  25,000.  No  die  West  preferred,  but  will  consider  any  offer.  *»»  rcjsatv'cjo  a'WBnr\n>v<v  fWTS>*>iV'es 
objection  to  location.  Write  Box  C-910,  Edi-  References.  Address  C-892,  care  Editor  ft  BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 
tor  ft  Publisher.  Publisher.  ^  . _ j _ „ _ . _ ,  _ 


tor  ft  Publisher. 
Circulatian  Manager. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

C.  A  WORD  (or  advsi-tfssnnaiti  taidar  iMa 
claasificatien.  Cash  wiA  ordar. 


Circulation  Manager.  SituaUon  Wanted  as  Mechanical  Ssiperfastendent  claaslncatlon.  Caan  wftn  ordar. 

Now  employed  on  paper  of  25,000  in  city  of  of  »»  Foreman  of  Pressroom  of  newspaper, 

60,000.  Good  record  for  prtxluction  against  afternoon  preferred,  in  city  of  75,000  or  over.  Editor  Wanted 

energetic  competition.  Strong  on  collections  years’  experience,  5  years’  actual  pressroom  with  $5,000  to  invest  in  daily  paper  in  Massa- 
and  service.  Able  to  build  an  organization  of  experience,  13  years’  experience  as  press  chusetts  town  of .  16.000  inhabitants.  Paper 
loyal  workers  from  carriers  up.  Can  give  erector  and  service  man  for  the  Goss  Printing  started  in  August  1923.  now  paying  expenses, 
advertising  department  cooperation  in  selling  Press  Co.  Also  have  a  thorough  working  Splendid  opportunity  for  newspaper  man  who 
space  and  work  with  editorial  department  in  knowledge  of  all  mechanical  departments  of  a  can  handle  the  editorial  and  news  end  as  sue- 
wiling  paper.  Know  all  angles  of  circulation  newspaper.  Employed  at  present  by  the  Goss  cessfully  as  the  advertising  and  business  end 
from  actual  working  experience,  having  ad-  Printing  Press  Co.,  as  service  and  trouble  has  been  handled.  C-911,  Editor  ft  Publisher, 
vanced  from  carrier  to  manager  throu^  vari-  man.  Desire  to  leavw  road  and  settle  down.  — 

ISIS  positions.  Ten  years  in  charge  of  depart-  C-9(n,  Editor  ft  Publisher.  Wanted. 


from  actual  working  experience,  having  ad-  Pt'n 
vanced  from  carrier  to  manager  through  vari- 
ISIS  positions.  Ten  years  in  charge  of  depart-  C-90 
ment  and  have-  never  shown  less  than  5  per 
cent  gain.  Seek  opportunity  in  eastern  city 
of  150,000  to  200,(100.  Address  Box  C-903, 

Editor  ft  Publisher. 


BOOKS,  ETC. 

A  WORD  (nr  aitv  tiasmsnta  laidar  IMa 
claoaificatkxi.  Cash  with  ordar. 


Classified  Manager.  _ 

Married,  37  years  old,  for  several  years  on  Breaking  Into  the  Mogazhses 


Wanted. 

Advertising  or  newspaper  man  with  five  to 
ten  thousand  dollars  as  partner  in  established 
paying  international  newspaper.  Money  needed 
for  expansion.  Best  medium  for  business 
connections  between  Central  Europe  and 
America.  Only  paper  of  its  kind.  Unlimited 
field  of  usefulness  and  importance.  C-910, 


one  paper  in  big  city  and  forced  by  paper’s  is  easy  if  you  let  The  Writer’s  Digest,  Editor  ft-  Publisher. 

management  to  bottle  up  all  pep,  plans  and  America’s  leading  magazine  for  writers,  tell  — 

methods  for  building  business,  wants  a  place  you  how.  Filled  with  brass-tack  articles  on  HZIZ  ZII 

where  these  stored  away  ideas  can  be  loosened  writing  and  selling  photopUys,  stories,  poems,  TAX  RISE  HITS  NEWSPAPERS 

to  make  Imeage  and  money  for  some  news-  songs,  feature  articles,  etc.,  by  America’s  _ 

paper.  Salary  and  bonus  on  increased  busi-  foremost  writers.  Write  today  for  free  sam- 

ness.  Available  on  three  weeks’  notice,  pie  copy.  Writer’s  Digest,  820  Butler  Build-  New  Canaoiail  Levy  Expected  to  Boost 


Write  C-902,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


ing,  Cincinnati.  Ohio. 


Newsprint  Costs  $600,000 

A  somewhat  radical  change  in  the  sales 


quested,  technical  information  which  will  com«  into  effect  in  Canada  on  Jan. 


wJS*to*  (7)  To  furnish  to  publishers,  when  re-  A  somewhat  radical  change  in  the  sales 

Competent  circulation  manager;  years  in  cir-  quested  technical  information  which  will  comes  into  effect  in  Canada  on  Jan. 
mm!:^r.  3ry^rs'"^d,'iSaJried!  now^Tlive"'!  ¥Ip  ‘hem  keep  reading  pages  and  adver-  J-  newspaper  costs  to  a  great 

paper  in  state  as  director  and  manager  of  cir-  tlSing  columns  free  from  misstatements; 

evUtion.  Gilt  edRc  references  as  to  ability,  (8)  To  refrain  from  and  discourage  The  new  tax  plan  calls  for  a  single 

deceptive  or  coercive  methods  in  securing  payniOTt  of  6  per  cent  on  the  sale  price 
tkm  Department.  Wants  connection  'where  free  advertising,  and  to  do  everything  of  all  g^s  produc^  or  manufactured 

business  office  will  co-operate.  Prefer  position  possible  to  aid  the  publisher  to  keep  his  itt  Lanada,  payable  by  the  producer  or 

wY*’ ^  columns  free  and  independent;  manufacturer  at  the  time  of  sale.  Simi- 

'  (9)  To  require  standards  for  ourselves  larly  there  is  a  6  per  cent  levy  on  the 

imiiTit-c  o-v  A  mir. .  cqual  to  those  we  set  for  others.  paid  value  of  imports.  No  tax, 

UTILITIES  ADOPT  AD  STANDARDS  (jq)  To  stand  unequivocally  for  “Truth  however,  is  payable  on  goods  exported, 

-  in  Advertising.”  o'"  ott.  goods  sold  to  manufacturers  to  be 

Will  Stand  Unequivocally  for  Truth  The  following  committee  drew  up  the  used  in  the  production  of  goods  for  sale 
in  Copy— Ban  Miartatement.  standards;  to  the  trade  or  to  consumers. 

Piihlic  TTtilitiec  AHverticinw  .  J.  C,  McQuiston.  director  of  advertis-  _ So  Jar  as  Canadian  nwspapers  are 


Will  Stand  Unequivocally  for  Truth 
in  Copy — Ban  Misttatement* 


the  fnllnwincr  ceriec  •  reaor  oi  advenisiiig,  ti.  L.  Lionerty  h-'-cv...v  ui.uv.  new  mw,  a 

me  lolloping  series.  Company;  George  F.  Oxley,  director  of  newspa^r  is  a  produrt  that  is  exempt 

ij;  10  consiaer  tne  interests  ot  the  National  Electric  Li^ht  Asso-  from  the  sales  tax.  That  is  to  say  the 

Srtbn  theW** ’whIlJh  ^  ciationf  Labert  St.  Qair,  director  of  ad-  publisher  does  not  collect  a  tax  in  selling 

portion  thereof  which  we  serve,  a a„_  his  nroduct  to  newsdealers  or  to  the 


PRESS  CO  I 

Chicri?,® 


wnich  we  serve;  vertisine  American  Electric  Railway  As-  bis  product  to  newsdealers  or  to  the 

can  delivpr-  ^  ‘u*"  advertising,  American  (Sas  Associ-  bt^  are  taxable  and  it  is  this  feature 

ft)  To  r’.fruln  frovo  lo  wire  ation.  W.  L.  Strandborg.  director  of  ad-  J^bich  renders  the  tax  burdensome, 

-.a  u-"!.  statements  in  our  Portland  Railway  T  ieht  &  When  the  paper  manufacturer  sells  to 

which,  throagh  »;li»l  m.a-  of  S  the  puWjter  onda,  lh«  ]a„,  he 

presentation,  through  ambiguity  or  ^resident  of  the  association  collects  2J4  per  cent  to  cover  the  tax. 

thrwgh  incompleteness  are  likely  to  be  P  ^  association.  ^ 

misleaduig  to  the  public,  or  unjust  to  Wolff  Sucraad  Sta.a.  cent.  The  increase,  it  is  estimated,  will 

competitors;  ^olff  Succeed  SU..e  newsprint  bill  of 

(4)  To  use  every  possible  means,  not  Harry  C.  Kallop  and  Herman  P.  Canadian  publishers. 

only  in  our  own  individual  advertising  Wolff  have  been  placed  in  charge  of  the  Representations  have  been  made  to  the 
put  by  associati(jn  and  co-operation,  to  circulation  department  of  the  Newark  Government  to  have  some  modification 
increase  the  public’s  confidence  in  adver-  (N.  J.)  News,  succeeding  Charles  L.  made  in  the  regulations,  which  will 
hs^  statements;  Stasse,  who  died  last  week,  victim  of  an  H^^hten  the  publisher  of  this  new  load 

(5)  To  refrain  from  attacking  com-  automobile  accident.  Kallop,  formerly  in  of  taxation.  WTiile  Parliament  alone  can 

petitors  in  our  advertising;  charge  of  the  automobile  advertising,  will  alter  the  principle  of  the  law,  the  Minis- 

(o)  To  refrain  from  imposing  upon  the  be  circulation  manager,  while  Wolff,  who  ter  of  Customs  and  Excise  is  allowed  a 
seller  of  advertising  service  unj'ust,  an-  has  been  general  cashier,  will  be  superin-  considerable  latitude  in  his  interpretation 
feasonable  and  irksome  requirements ;  tendent  of  delivery,  of  the  hw.  It  is  the  expectation  of  pulv- 
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lishers  that  some  measure  of  relief  will 
be  accorded  them  before  the  first  of  the 
year. 

IOWA  DAILIES  NAME  AGENCIES 

Fairall-Battenfiald  and  Potts-Turnbull 
to  PUce  $20,000  Ad  Fund 

Fairall-Battenfield  advertising  agetx^ 
of  Des  Moines,  la.,  in  conjunction  wkh 
the  Potts-Turidiull  agency  of  Omaha  and 
(Chicago,  has  been  select^  to  handle  the 
$20,0CO  nation-wide  publicity  campaign 
which  the  Iowa  Daily  Newspaper  Men’s 
Association  will  laun^  to  invite  national 
advertisers  to  seek  a  field  in  this  state. 

It  is  likely  that  this  campaign  will  be 
followed  through  for  several  months  and 
the  first  copy  will  go  out  as  quickly  as 
it  can  be  prepared.  Robert  R.  O’Brien 
of  the  Council  Bluffs  Nonpareil  is  chair¬ 
man  of  the  advertising  committee. 


Churches  Take  Double-Page  Ad 

Richmond  (Va.)  Times-Dispatch,  Dec. 
22,  published  two  full  pages  of  display 
advertisements  announcing  Christmas 
services  in  the  Richmond  lurches. 
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“^hunches 

L  CL  ■■  Managing  editors  and  city  editors  art  always  on  the  lookout  for  news  and 

feature  ideas  that  can  be  used  locally.  Editor  &  Publisher  ivt//  fay  $1  for 
each  hunch  published  under  this  head.  The  fact  that  the  hunch  is  now  being 
Experience  shows  that  the  worked  successfully  in  your  city  does  not  bar  it  from  this  department.  Address 

siiherrihprc  In  K'occlof’c  your  contributions  to  the  Hunch  Editor.  When  they  appear,  clip  them  and 

1  ..  ,  j  matt  tfcom  tit  and  receive  payment.  Unavailable  hunches  will  not  be  returned. 

daily  cartoon  are  sched- 

uled  for  a  laugh  a  day  (ex-  A  WAY  to  give  information  and  also  sight.  He  says  he  is  getting  a  lot  of 

l^nday  s)  during  xx  correct  a  lot  of  misunderstanding  customers  from  those  who  drink  whisky 

the  Mew  Year.  about  newspapers  is  to  run  an  article  or  a  of  doubtful  origin  which  _  may  _  cause 

Take  out  some  Laualt  In.iir  series  of  articles  telling  just  how  news-  blindness.  At  least  he  is  using  this  as  a 

*  ’  papers  are  operated — whence  comes  the  selling  talk  and  is  canvassing  the  drink- 

ance  in  a  Kessler  material  that  fills  them,  how  they  are  put  ers  and  doing  a  good  business.  _  He  gave 

subscription!  together,  and  the  like.  A  man  recently  ^  nice  little  story  about  questions  asked 

asked  the  editor  of  a  local  paper  this  hjm. — Harold  L.  Mueller,  Oklahoma 
METROPOLITAN  question:  “Occasionally  I  see  a  picture  City  Times,  Oklahoma  City. 

.  newspaper  service  in  your  paper  that  appeared  in  a  neigh-  - 

Mas^milian  Elser,  Jr.,  General  Manager  boring  town  paper  the  day  before.  How  A  i  •  _A  L  1  • 

150  NASSAU  ST.,  NEW  YORK  |  do  vou  copy  that  picture?”  The  editor  ,  ^  reporter  who  was  only  in 

- - -  exniained  the  oneration  of  the  service  pewspaper  game  a  few  years  astcm- 

-  that  brought  that  picture  to  him,  of  members  of  his  staff  cons.^ 

^  course,  but  there  are  countless  others  ^y  knowing  someone  with  whom 

"ho  need  enlightening.  -  Chester  l.  could  get  in  touch  whenever  a  big 
Kaggedy  si,..,  U„ence, 
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Everyone  is  seeking  happiness. 


town  and  this  is  the  explanation  he  gave : 
that  he  kept  an  index  of  everyone  he  met 
on  a  news  story  or  whom  he  knew  even 
slightly  and  also  kept  track  of  what  or- 


•fsatt 

A  N«w  Yark  Corpanilfaa 
NoitIb  a.  HoBBk  Cao.  Msr- 
WoiU  BI4e.  Naw  York 


America’s  Best 
Magazine  Pages 

Denly  and  Sunday 

Newspaper  Feidure  Service 

241  WEST  58TH  STREET 
Now  York  City 


series  of  stories  on  happiness  would  at-  ganizations  these  people  are  connected 
tract  attention  and  would  be  something  with.  Therefore,  when  a  news  source  is 
entirely  new.  Work  it  this  way:  Ask  a  sought,  this  reporter  usually  has  ready 
divorce  court  judge  to  tell  how  to  be  the  name,  address  and  telephone  number 
happy  though  marri^ ;  interview  a  mar-  of  someone  who  either  can  give  the  paper 
ried  couple  celebrating  their  SOth  anni-  some  information  or  can  refer  a  re- 
versary  on  the  joys  of  marital  companion-  porter  to  an  authoritative  news  source 
ship;  go  down  in  the  slums  for  a  couple  for  a  story. — David  Resnick,  St.  Louis 
of  stories  and  head  the  articles,  “How  Times,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

to  be  Happy  though  Poor.”  An  heiress  _ _ 

might  tell  how  she  keeps  happy  though 

rich  through  work  to  benefit  humanity;  Not  so  many  years  ago  three  or  four 
the  list  could  go  on  forever — bachelors,  standard  styles  of  pipes  satisfied  all  the 
blind  men,  boarding  housekeepers,  a  smokers,  and  the  tobacconists  could  lay 
small  boy  of  the  “Huck  Finn”  type ;  the  in  a  supply  with  the  assurance  that  they 
poorhouse,  etc.  A  chain  of  stories  that  would  all  sell.  Now  a  new  style  appears 
could  be  made  greater  and  more  com-  every  few  weeks  and  it  keeps  the  retail- 
pelling  than  the  greatest  serial.— Roger  ers  jumping  to  keep  up  and  have  the  new 
Foster,  56  Oppmann  terrace,  Cleveland,  ones  when  they  are  called  for,  and  at  the 
Ohio.  same  time  manage  their  purchases  so 

_  that  they  will  not  have  a  lot  of  dead 

.  ,  .  stock  on  their  hands  when  the  demand 

Odd  Accident  stories  are  airways  in-  f^lls  off  again.  Get  the  views  of  the 
teresting.  For  instance:  Carelessly  on  this  subject.  It  is  a  vital 

reaching  for  her  hair  with  a  hot  cmrlmg  question  with  many  of  them,  and  can 
iron,  a  woman  was  blinded  vmen  the  hot  easily  be  worked  up  into  a  good  feature. 


iron  came  into  contact  with  her  eye.  A  _Cyril  E.  Lamb,  309  Ballard  St.,  Ypsi- 
surgeon  performing  an  operation  left  a  j^^ti  Mich. 

spool  of  thread  in  the  wound.  When  an  ’  ' _ 

automobile  skidded  a  front  wheel  came 

off  and  a  flying  spoke  from  the  wheel  Tbe  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  is  making 
crashed  into  a  plate  glass  window.  Look  a  b'K  hit  with  a  daily  series  of  pictures 
pver  your  files.  You  will  be  surprised  at  "^ich  show  the  city’s  leading  mansions 
the  number  of  odd  mishaps  that  can  be  and  their  spacious  surroundngs  50  years 
rewritten  into  a  feature  story.— F.  C.  ago.  The  half-a-centyry-old  pictures  are 
Dayton,  Schenectady  (N.  Y.)  Union-  taken  from  a  book  of  Cleveland,  issued  in 
Star.  1874,  describing  about  100  of  the  citjr’s 


syton,  Schenectady  (N.  Y.)  Union-  taken  from  a  book  of  Cleveland,  issued  in 
ar.  1874,  describing  about  100  of  the  citjr’s 

_  finest  homes.  .\  full  description  is  given 

_  , .  ,  ,  .  ,  of  the  palatial  old  homes,  many  of  them 

Publication  of  a  story  showing  how  jTuclid  avenue,  for  many  years  one  of 
mail  for  out  of  town  is  handled  and  famous  residential  streets  of  the 


routed,  etc.,  accompanied  by  a  table  world,  a  section  of  which  was  call^ 
showing  the  time  that  mail  goes  out  for  “Millionaires’  Row.”  The  old  John  D. 
various  points,  will  not  only  provide  a  Rockefeller  home  is  among  those  along 
good  story,  but  the  table  may  be  clipped  avenue,  including  homes  of  John 

by  readers  for  future  referenc^  as  well.  Hay,  internationally  known  as  an  am- 

295,  hassador  and  friend  of  Lincoln.  Along 
bpringfield,  Ohio.  with  these  old  pictures  are  printed  an- 

-  other,  every  day  showing  what  the  site 

The  ranks  of  the  G.  A.  R.  are  rapidly  of  the  residence  looks  like  today.  Some 
thinning.  Send  a  photographer  and  re-  of  the  old  homes  are  in  a  fair  state  of 
liorter  to  your  local  veterans’  head-  preservation,  but  others  have  given  way 
quarters,  get  the  list  of  members,  photo-  to  progress— have  either  been  remodeled 
graph  each  and  obtain  a  sketch  of  his  or  torn  down  to  make  way  for  business 
life,  war  service,  etc.  The  material  will  houses.  Several  of  the  most  expensive 
make  a  good  series  and  the  pictures  will  homes  along  Euclid  avenue  have  been 
be  invaluable  when  the  “old  boys”  march  leased  to  clubs,  societies,  the  Red  Cross, 

on. _ D.  A.  A.  .\mcrican  Legion,  social  organizations, 

_ _  and  others  have  been  converted  into 

A  little  inquiry  among  business  and  r^^niing  houses  and  business  offices  The 
professional  men  will  undoubtedly  un-  Andrews  F^ly,  probably  the 

earth  at  least  one  whose  pet  aversion  is  residence  in  Qeveland,  was  rc- 

Tiion  rrat  Lie  if  ■.rr.,,  ccntiv  razcd  to  make  way  for  modem 


the  telephone.  Then  get  his  story,  if  you  ' 

can.  In  this  land  of  telephones  how  does  'oiPJovements. 


These  daily  features. 


Ball^^rd  str^rYpHir^  T 

per  s  readers.  This  little  story  may  sug- 
■  gest  similar  features  to  newspaper  editors 

.\n  Oklahoma  City  insurance  man  is  elsewhere.— J.  H.  Webb,  Qeveland  Plain 
:lling  an  insurance  against  loss  of  eye-  Dealer. 


selling  an  insurance  against  loss  of  eye- 


Ill  illld  IdllU  XAi  LCACUllUllCa  IIUW  nm  .« 

he  get  along  without  using  one?  Does  ^ 

he  do  as  much  business  af  his  competi-  Aiken  are  eagerly  read  by  Qevelanders 
tors  who  are  constant  phone  users?  who  know  ^ery  little  of  the  histopr  of 
What  is  the  story  back  of  his  aversion  the  families  who  ruled  socially  and  finan- 
to  the  telephone -Cyril  E.  Lamb,  309  a  half  a  centuir  ago.  As  a  daily 
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Thereby  Establishing  Itself  As 


— the  greatest  advertising  medium  through  which  the  newspapers  can  pre¬ 
sent  the  story  of  their  advertising  supremacy  and  the  markets  they  cover. 

— the  direct  route  through  which  equipment  manufacturers  and  syndicates 
can  reach  the  prospective  buyers  of  their  products  and  services.  The 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  INTERNATIONAL  YEAR  BOOK  can  be  found 
in  daily  use  in  the  offices  of  practically  all  newspaper  executives. 

— an  advertising  medium  that  works  every  day  for  twelve  full  months  af¬ 
ter  date  of  issue. 


Advertising  forms  close  January  16th 
Year  Book  Number  will  be  published  January  26th 
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WORLD  BLDG.  THE  Editor  &  Publisher  Co. 
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CITY 


To  Its  Friends  Among  Advertisers  and  Agencies  Who  Have  Assisted  It  To 
Achieve  Through  1923  Its  Most  Successful  Year,  The  Evening  Mail  Extends 
Sincere  Wishes  for  A  Happy  New  Year  and  Continued  Progress, 


The  Evening  Mail  Closes 
Its  Biggest  Ye2U’ 

1923  has  been  a  year  of  signal  success  for  The  Evening  Mail. 

Its  progress  during  the  past  twelve  months  has  been  in  many  respects 
the  most  revolutionary  advance  in  the  New  York  newspaper  market 
in  recent  years. 

1924  opens  with  The  Evening  Mail  in  an  undisputed  position  of  influence 
in  the  Greater  New  York  evening  field.  It  stands  in  this  field  as  one 
of  only  two  class  newspapers  that  reach  the  wealth  of  the  greatest  and 
richest  urban  market  on  earth.  Its  books  at  the  close  of  business,  Decem¬ 
ber  31st,  will  show  a  net  paid  advertising  gain  of  over  600,000  lines  in 
excess  of  the  previous  year. 

It  starts  the  New  Year  with  the  largest  circulation  it  has  ever  com¬ 
manded,  gained  through  sound  and  bona  fide  growth,  devoid  of  inflation. 
It  enjoys  the  confidence  of  its  public  to  a  high  degree. 

Throughout  1924,  it  will  offer  advertisers  an  effective  medium  for  sales  or 
educational  movements  in  the  Greater  New  York  market. 
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